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FOREWORD 


Some months ago I requested the Library of Congress’ Legislative 
Reference Service to prepare a history of Federal benefits to veterans 
from the time of our country’s founding down to the present time. 
As this study developed, I found it even more interesting than I had 
originally anticipated and thus asked that the inquiry be broadened 
to include an analysis and background of some of the legislation which 
has been introduced in this field from the time of the Civil War until 
the end of 1954. Iam sure that this publication will be most helpful 
to all those who are interested in this subject, and particularly to 
Members of the Congress. 

This publication has been divided into the logical subheads of dis- 
ability payments, service pensions, dependents’ benefits, medical and 
ndoalial care, education and vocational rehabilitation, insurance, 
domiciliary care, and employment preferences. 

While many individuals in the Legislative Reference Service par- 
ticipated in this project, primary credit should go to Frank J. Berta- 
lan, the Library’s specialist in veterans’ affairs. Mr. Bertalan devoted 
a great deal of time to this extensive research. On behalf of the 
committee, I extend to him and to those who assisted him our apprecia- 
tion for a job well done. 

Otrn E. Tracvuer, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


Iir 











LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Liprary oF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 25, 1956. 
Hon. Ourn E. Tracue, 
Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Teacus: It is a pleasure to transmit to you the report, His- 
torical Analysis of Major Veterans Legislation, 1862-1954. This is in 
response to your request for a study of the development of veterans’ 
legislation. 

In your original request you asked us, so far as possible, to isolate 
the various arguments which were advanced both in support of and in 
opposition to the multitude of laws considered by Congress in behalf 
of the veteran. 

In view of the tremendous number of bills which have been and 
continue to be, introduced in the field of veterans’ affairs, it was 
decided that only the more significant measures should be considered. 
Emphasis was also placed upon those proposals before Congress which 
stimulated controversial viewpoints. 

The present report, therefore, is not intended to be an exhaustive 
survey of all veterans’ legislation, nor should any particular law or 
bill, as discussed, be considered as necessarily a comprehensive treat- 
ment of that particular legislative proposal. 

The responsibility for the preparation of the report was assigned 
to Mr. Frank J. Bertalan, epecialiat in veterans’ affairs, of our Govern- 
ment Division. Assistance in selecting legislation was rendered by 
Mr. Frederick B. Arner of our American Law Division. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest 8S. Grirriri, Director. 
Vv 
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THE PROVISION OF FEDERAL BENEFITS FOR 
VETERANS 


An Analysis of Major Legislation: 1862-1954 


INTRODUCTION 


Men who have served under arms in America as far back as 1636 
have been designated under certain prescribed and varying conditions 
to be eligible for public assistance. The Plymouth colony specifically 
provided that any man who should be sent forth as a soldier and 
returned maimed should be maintained by the colony from that time 
forward. From the early colonial authorities to the present time, for- 
mally constituted governments have enacted laws or adopted provi- 
sions making benefits available for veterans and their dependents. 

Legislation by the United States Congress dealing with veterans, 
passed prior to the Civil War, is of interest today primarily because 
of the precedents which were established. Because many aspects of 
contemporary veterans’ legislation so closely resemble and are related 
to similar problems of bygone wars and campaigns, it may prove help- 
ful to an understanding of present legislation to review briefly its 
course of development. For example, early pension legislation enacted 
during and following the Revolutionary War involved many of the 
same conditions which were to be faced many years later in the strug- 
gle for adoption of subsequent pension laws. In the administration of 
pension regulations, still further similarities were to be noted between 
the execution of the laws in effect in 1790 and the statutes of 1920 and 
1950. 

ORIGINS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 


During the early settlement of America, it was found necessary by 
the colonial authorities to promise pensions to those men who might 
suffer physical disability in order to encourage enlistment in the local 
militia. In their constant struggle with the Indians, the Colonies gen- 
erally found it difficult to raise sufficient numbers of troops and so 
were forced to offer special inducements in order to augment the 
usually small companies which ventured out to engage the Indians in 
battle. 

The General Assembly of Maryland, in 1661, when taking steps to 
organize an urgently needed company to oppose the Indians, enacted 
a measure which read in part— 
that every person that shall adventure as a Souldier in any warre in the de- 
fence of the Country and shall therein happen to be maymed or receive hurt, 
shall according to his place and Quallity, receive mayntenance from the Country 
according to his disability for mayntayning him selfe. 

In subsequent records of the colony, this act was referred to as “the 
perpetual law of the Province.” 
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Seventeen years later, in 1678, the Maryland militia law was 
amended, in an extremely forward-looking manner for those times. 
Yearly pensions from the public levy were promised the volunteers 
who should be so injured while in the service of the Province as to 
be incapable of self-support. The amount of the allowance so made 
was determined by the seriousness of injury and was made effective 
for the duration of the disability. The noteworthy feature of this 
law was the specific provision made for the widows and orphans of 
those killed in the defense of the colony. The law stated: 

Every person Slaine in the service of the Province & leaveing behind him a 
wife and Children such wife and Children shall alsoe be allowed a Competent 
pension the wife during her widdowhood and the Children till they be of yeares 
able to gett their Liveings or be putt out apprentices And that this pension shall 
be yearely Rated and allowed out of the Publick Levy as aforesaid by a Generall 
assembly the party petitioning for such pension and allowance procureing a 
Certificate from the Commissioners of the County Court where he shee or they 
live that he she or they are Objects of Charity & deserve to have such pension 
and allowance.’ 

The Virginia colony in 1675 stated in her act for defense against 
the Indians “that due consideration shalbe had by the grand assembly 
of the indigent ffamilies of such as happen to be slaine, and of the 
persons and ffamilies of those who shalbe maimed and disabled in 
this warr.” In the following year, the law was extended in its cov- 
erage of maimed and disabled soldiers so that the injured would be 
“maintained by the publique by an annuall pension dureing their 
lives, and dureing the time of such their disabilitie.” 

Rhode Island in 1718 adopted even more advanced ideas in its 
legislation for service pensions. In fact, some of the features incor- 
porated in this early measure compare favorably with basic provisions 
of Federal laws enacted even two centuries later. The act provided 
comprehensive coverage not only for every officer, soldier, or sailor 
who served in the colony’s armed forces, but also for the wives, chil- 
dren, parents, and other relations who had been dependent upon the 
slain serviceman. The physically disabled were to have their wounds 
carefully tended and healed at the colony’s expense, while in the mean- 
time an annual pension was provided him out of the general treasury, 
sufficient for the maintenance of himself and family, or other depend- 
ent relatives. The yearly pensions provided by the general assembly 
for the dependents of the deceased were to be sufficient in the assem- 
bly’s judgment “until such Wife, Children, Parents or other Relations 
shall happen to Die or be able to Subsist or Maintain themselves.” 

The general picture of colonial pension legislation in the remaining 
jurisdictions was similar in most respects to that already noted. The 
important observation to be made is that as far back as our colonial 
period of development, the experience of the several legislatures and 
governing bodies furnished precedents for the subsequent growth of 
our extensive national pension system for veterans of our Armed 
Forces. 

Among the more significant differences between our early and recent 
provisions for veterans are those involving the extent of injury and 
the degree of dependence of those taken under public care. The 
wound or injury sustained by the early serviceman had to be suffi- 


1 Archives of Maryland, proceedings of assembly, 1678-83, 58, cited in Glasson, William 
H. na Military Pensions in the United States, Oxford University Press, 1918, 
pp. 15-16. 
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ciently serious to render him incapable of earning a livelihood. In 
order for any dependent to qualify for a pension, such dependent 
would have to state and prove indigent circumstances. Another con- 
spicuous difference was in reference to the amount of pension paid. 
In the early years, the rates of pension payments were not predeter- 
mined. Each case was individually considered. 

Although the adequacy of the provisions made for veterans and 
their dependents is now difficult to measure, Glasson in his Federal 
Military Pensions in the United States expressed the view that sundry 
references in the colonial records to pensioners and payments of pen- 
sions showed that the laws must have been effective to a considerable 
degree. 


FEDERAL PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS PRIOR TO 1862 


The first national pension law was passed by the Continental Con- 
gress on August 26, 1776. The resolutions authorizing this pension 
were subsequently made retroactive to April 19, 1775.2. The law was 
in line with the precedent set during the earlier colonial period, for 
the members of the committee which framed the law recalled with 
what difficulty sufficiently large bodies of men could be persuaded to 
enlist. Since the power and resources of the Continental Congress 
were inadequate, the subsequent execution of the national pension 
system had to be left to the individual States which were to make 
payments on account of the United States. A wide variation was 
consequently observed in the extent to which the States carried out 
the provisions of thelaw. Every officer, soldier, or sailor losing a limb 
in any engagement or being so disabled in the service of the United 
States as to render him incapable of earning his livelihood was prom- 
ised half pay for life or during disability. 

The burden of payment was subsequently assumed by the new 
United States Government. The First Congress in September 1789 
provided for the continuance of the original national pension law for 
a period of 1 year. Further 1-year extensions were made until Con- 
gress finally voted to continue the payments for the life of the pen- 
sioners. 

The first national pension law which provided for the widows and 
orphans of caren Whe died while in service was the resolution of 
August 24,1780. This was actually an extension of the resolution of 
May 15, 1778, which provided half pay for 7 years after conclusion of 
the war to all commissioned officers who continued in the service of 
the United States to the end of the war. 

Although several other measures were passed prior to 1818, includ- 
ng favorable action on George Washington’s recommendation that all 
officers who should continue in service to the end of the war should be 
entitled to half pay during life, and the Commutation Act of 1783, 
which also was concerned with officers’ pensions, the next noteworthy 
legislation was the Revolutionary service pension law of March 18, 
1818 (3 Stat. 410). 

This act of 1818, which had been the subject of extended and heated 
debates in Congress, introduced a new principle into national pension 
legislation. Prior to this time, disability was the firm requirement for 


2U. S. Congress. House. Committee on Pensions. Chronological résumé of yeterans’ 
laws (76th Cong., 1st sess., January 1929), p. 1, 
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the payment of any pension. With the new law, mere service in the 
Armed Forces, together with poverty, became both substitute and sup- 
plementary requirements for entitlement to pensions. 

The principal provisions of the law of 1818 specified that commis- 
sioned officers were eligible to receive $20 per month and noncommis- 
sioned personnel $8 per month for life. The requirements to be met 
by successful applicants were a minimum service of 9 months, a resi- 
dent citizenship of the United States, and, as the result of insufficient 
income, actual need of financial aid. 

A violent storm of protest in all quarters of the Nation soon arose 
over the liberal provisions of this law. The primary impetus to the 
dissatisfaction, however, was due to a severe decline in the financial 
structure of the country. Immediately prior to the enactment of this 
act, Federal revenues had been more than abundant. From 1818 to 
1821, however, widespread financial crises were occasioned by an ex- 
tensive business decline. Alleged flagrant abuses were given national] 
publicity and numerous charges of misrepresentation of personal 
wealth on the part of some veterans was made in many areas. The 
sequel to a congressional investigation was remedial action by Congress 
which followed in 1820 and in 1823. Thousands of pensions were 
rescinded when individuals failed to measure up to stringent regula- 
tions made prerequisite by law for eligibility. any others found it 
extremely difficult to qualify within the letter of the law and aban- 
doned their claims. 

Congress adopted a “pure service” pension schedule for the Revolu- 
tionary War survivors on June 7, 1832. This measure introduced 
another new principle to pension legislation. Up to this time, two 
basic requirements had to be met in qualifying for pensions. The first 
one, in point of time, was disability; the second, service and poverty. 
The act of 1832 granted those veterans who had completed a minimum 
cumulative service of 2 years, full pay for life according to rank. 
The 2 years need not have been served in 1 tour of duty. The maxi- 
mum amount to be paid was the equivalent of a captain’s pay. Those 
who had a total service of less than 2 years, but over 6 months, were 
entitled to an annuity which was proportional to the length of service, 
the maximum payment being based upon 2 years’ service while the 
minimum payment of 25 percent of the full pay was for 6 months’ 
duty. 

ollowing the service pension act of 1832, no major legislation of 
any consequence was passed for the benefit of Revolutionary War 
veterans. 

Disability pensions for the veterans of the War of 1812 were based 
on the invalid pension provisions made for the Regular Army by an 
act of 1802. Promise of the pension was made in the various acts 
which were passed for the purpose of raising troops. By the act of 
April 24, 1816, allowances for disabled veterans were increased and 
half-pay pensions were granted for 5 years to widows and orphans of 
soldiers of the War of 1812. National service pensions for the 1812 
veterans were not provided until 1871. 

Disability pension laws for the survivors of the Indian wars were 
passed from time to time. Congress generally extended the provisions 
of existing pension laws to those disabled in the various Indian cam- 
paigns and also to the widows and orphans of the slain. The act of 
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July 14, 1862, included provisions for persons disabled in Indian 
wars and campaigns and for dependent relatives of those who died as 
a result of such service. The first service pension in behalf of the 
participants in the Indian wars was not adopted by Congress until 
July 27, 1892. It granted a pension of $8 per month to veterans who 
had been in the service of the United States for 30 days in certain 
specified Indian wars between 1832 and 1842. The ae of $8 ap- 
plied both to officers and enlisted men and to their unremarried 
widows. Later legislation extended the years covered by the Indian 
wars, 

Congress followed a similar pattern in the case of the Mexican War 
as it had done for the War of 1812. The act of May 13, 1846, which 
authorized the President to recruit volunteers, also provided that 
those injured or disabled in the service would be entitled to the same 
ension provisions as were the regular troops. Subsequent major 
fogislation was not passed until after the Civil War. In the present 
report, such laws will be discussed in chronological sequence under 
the general subject where applicable, 


MAJOR LEGISLATION SINCE 1862 


Although most of the legislation concerning veterans passed by 
Congress between 1862 and 1898 was in reference to the Civil War, a 
number of important acts were passed which dealt with prior wars and 
engagements, Beginning with the favorable congressional action 
which had taken place on the invalid pension resolution of August 
1776, the passage in March 1878 of the final bill providing pensions 
for widows of Revolutionary War veterans honstiled more than a 
century of legislation passed for the benefit of servicemen of the 
Revolution and their Somme During this span of more than 
100 years, new and revised doctrines relating to service personnel were 
being introduced and accepted with the result that increasingly liberal 
provisions were enacted by Congress. 

Other important legislation from 1862 to 1898, except what had 
been occasioned by the Civil War, involved service pensions for the 
Mexican War veterans, increasing amounts of pensions paid for both 
disability and normal military service, abolishing of the requirement 
of loyalty during the Civil War on the part of the War of 1812 pen- 
sloners as a requisite for receiving regular pension payments, and the 
unusual but highly significant “consolidation act’ of March 3, 1873. 
This act was noteworthy because of the changes it introduced in the 
method of rating disabilities, and because it served to codify the then 
currently effective pension legislation. 





CHAPTER I 
DISABILITY PAYMENTS 


Disability payments have in the past been alternately referred to as 
disability pensions, allowances, or compensation. Payments are au- 
thorized by Congress and made regularly to honorably discharged 
veterans or their dependents on the basis of the veterans’ having’ be- 
come physically incapacitated. In recent years, due to different types 
of military discharges, the phrase generally used in legislation is 
“discharged under conditions other than dishonorable.” 

The physical injury or condition upon which the entitlement to pay- 
ment is based, may or may not have been a direct result of military 
service. With regard to total or partial disability, a relationship 
has been established by law between the amount of the disability pay- 
ment and the degree or extent of disability incurred. The provision 
for rating disabilities and apportioning payments on the basis of the 
seriousness of the physical deficiency dates back to the Civil War pe- 
riod. Since that time Congress has successively refined and liberalized 
both the requirements for qualification and the amount of the pay- 
ments. 


Act of July 14, 1862 (12 Stat. 566-569) 

Possibly the most basic legislation applying to the disabled veterans 
of the Civil War, and the only general system of pension laws in force 
until 1890, was the act approved by the President on July 14, 1862. 
The act of 1862 was considered the fundamental law for all pension 
claims based on either disability or death attributable to military serv- 
ice after March 4, 1861. In fact, this important act established what 
became known as the general pension law. It remained effective for 
the regulars in the Army and Navy and for the participants in the 
Spanish-American War, and with its amendments, continued in force 
up to the time the United States entered World War I. 

The act of 1862 provided pensions for officers and enlisted men in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps including regulars, volunteers, 
or militia. It covered service in the Civil War as well as military or 
naval service in time of peace. The claimant for a pension was re- 
quired to show that his disability, whether occasioned by any wound, 
injury, or disease, was a direct consequence of his service with the 
United States forces and in line of duty after March 4, 1861. A liberal 
interpretation prevailed at the time of the Civil War with reference 
to the meaning of “total disability” which had been construed as “a 
disability equivalent to anchylosis of a wrist,” e. g., a permanent stiff- 
ening of the joint. Considerable difficulty and confusion for both the 
Commissioner of Pensions and the veterans of the Civil War were to 
develop in subsequent years because of this loose interpretation. 

Spirited though not excessive debate in Congress preceded the fina] 
decision to grade pensions on the basis of military rank held while in 

6 
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service. Mr. William Steele Holman, Representative from Indiana, 
expressed himself on the floor of the House very strongly against a 

rank-differentiated pension schedule. In fact, he endeavored to in- 
corporate his views into the bill by offering an amendment which pro- 

vided that any officer, noncommissioned officer, musician, or private 
of the Army, disabled as a result of service with the United States 
forces would be entitled to receive, for the highest degree of disability, 
$13 per month, and for an inferior disability an amount peptone 
‘to the highest disability, to continue during the existence of such dis- 
ability. He admitted that while there may be an argument mappent- 
ing discrimination between officers and privates in the ranks, while in 
actual military service, there was, in his opinion, no reason whatever 
for such discrimination in the application of this bounty of the Gov- 
ernment. He continued his remarks as follows: 


But this bill proposes to pay a bounty on the part of the Government in con- 
sideration of the hardships endured, the perils incurred, the sufferings borne, by 
those soldiers who may be disabled in the service of the country, an expression of 
gratitude and a provision against want. If such is the case, I know of no reason 
why the soldier who shoulders a musket, and loses a leg or an arm in battle, or 
his wife and children, if he is slain, should receive less sympathy or aid from the 
Government than the colonel, the brigadier general, or the major general, who 
may have suffered a similar loss. The one, as the other, may have a wife, child, 
or children, dependent on his industry. They have the same relative claim, not 
alone on the bounty, but on the justice of the Nation. I am not willing, for my 
part, when we are passing a general bill which is to apply to thousands and per- 
haps tens of thousands of cases, and while there are men in the ranks, who, so far 
as social position, intellect, and ability are concerned, are competent to command, 
not merely a regiment, but armies, to sanction, by my vote or by my silence, such 
a discrimination.’ 


Gradations of opinion were held by different legislators, ranging 
from the extreme view of Mr. Holman, to that of Mr. Robert 
McKnight, a Representative from Pennsylvania, who had even offered 
to vote for Mr. Holman’s amendment making pensions uniform for 
all ranks, if Mr. Holman in turn supported Mr. McKnight’s resolution 
to the effect that Members of Congress have their salaries reduced to 
the same amount as the suggested pension, namely, $13 per month. 

One of the arguments presented in justification of the graded pen- 
sion scale was based upon the potential ultimate cost of the bounty. 
It was stated that the range from $8 to $30 per month, determined 
on the basis of rank, would cost the country considerably less than a 
flat payment of $10 or $13 per month for all ex-servicemen. 

Mr. McKnight clarified his stand in the following manner: 


I did not‘come here to gain glory at home by making appeals in behalf of the 
poor soldiers, in the shape of buncombe speeches. I would provide munificently 
for them, but I would have some regard for the taxpayers of the country, who 
are too grievously burdened by this war. 

I am willing to give the private soldier $10 a month instead of $8, as this bill 
provides, if the gentleman will make that motion. I am willing to reduce the 
bounty to be paid to officers somewhat. But the gentleman says: Why make 
any discrimination at all? (referring to Mr. Holman). Sir, why do you make a 
discrimination at all in the grades of the Army and in their pay? Why not pay 
them all a uniform compensation of $13 a month? Sire, the gentleman knows 
very well that grades exist in all professions and occupations of life. Discrimina- 
tions are always made, and although it sounds very well here, and gains the 
popular ear, although it swell the popular applause for the man who utters 
these appeals in behalf of the poor soldier, and advocates the bringing down of 
officers and soldiers to the same level, yet when you come to compute the result 





1 Congressional Globe (Washington), vol. 32, pt. 3, May 13, 1862, p. 2102. 
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in dollars and cents, our sworn duty to the country as the guardians and 
watchmen over the purse of the country will require us to sift somewhat closely 
such arguments as that of the gentleman from Indiana.’ 

Still another viewpoint, one that sustained the original intent of the 
bill with regard to a differentiated pension scale based on military 
rank, was ventured by Representative Charles John Biddle, of Penn- 
sylvania. He regarded the objective of a Federal pension to be pri- 
marily a means of alleviating or compensating for a direct financial 
sacrifice. On the floor of the House he stated : 


Mr. Speaker, I will venture to state this proposition, that a pension is a com- 
pensation for a pecuniary loss. You do not compensate a man for his patriotism 
or his valor. His compensation for that must be the approval of his conscience 
and the approval of his country. You establish different grades of pay in your 
Army ; you have never been able to obtain an Army upon any other principle. 

Take, for illustration, a gentleman whose name was just mentioned by my 
colleague (Mr. McPherson), my distinguished townsman, Gen. Charles F. 
Smith. Forty-five years ago he devoted to the military service those talents 
and that education which might have been devoted to professions affording a 
much larger compensation, which would, of course, have been greatly to the 
advantage of the widow and children whom he leaves behind him. But he did 
give himself up to the military service of his country, receiving a very moderate 
stipend; no doubt, however, consoling himself with the reflection that should 
he be suddenly cut-off in the course of his duty, his wife and children would be 
provided for in accordance with the usual principle upon which such provision is 
always made. 

Now, sir, let me apply the proposition with which I started, that a pension is to 
make up a pecuniary loss. One man is in the receipt of $1,500 a year from this 
Government; another man is in the receipt of a much less sum—say $13 a 
month. Kill them both today, and do you not perceive that necessarily the loss 
to the families of the two is very disproportionate? * 

Although the debates just discussed with reference to the grading 
of pension benefits were ostensibly addressed to the pros and cons 
of the controversy, other principles and philosophies of pensions in 
general were disclosed. 

The proposed amendment to the bill was subsequently defeated. As 
finally passed, the law required that the amount of the pension paid 
to invalids be graded according to rank from a minimum of $8 to a 
maximum of $30 per month for total disability. Enlisted men were 
entitled to $8, lieutenant colonels and higher ranks to $30, while the 
intervening ranks received proportionate amounts. Partially disabled 
persons received a prorated ratio of the full amount authorized for 
complete disability in any particular rank. Subsequent enactments 
by Congress increased these rates and modified many of the provisions 
as adopted in the basic law. 

Considerable confusion existed with regard to the employment and 
interpretation of specialized terminology. For example, “total dis- 
ability’ came to be regarded in 1862 as disability for the performance 
of manual labor, and was in reality confused with and subordinated 
to “serious” disability. Because of the vague and often contradictory 
delineation of terms in the law itself, subsequent statutory rates for 
certain permanent disabilities resulted in higher pension payments 
than total disability cases received. 

Within a short time after the adoption of the general pension 
system, established by the act of July 14, 1862, unjustifiable pro- 
visions of the law became apparent. A basic total disability rate 


2 Ibid., pp. 2 


102-2103. 
8 Tbid., p. 2105. 
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of only $8 per month was provided, regardless of how serious the 
injury. In order to correct this inequity, an amendment embodied 
in the act of July 4, 1864 (13 Stat. 387-389) granted a monthly pen- 
sion of $25 for the loss of both hands or the loss of the sight of both 
eyes. Persons losing both feet were entitled to $20 a month. The 
following year, a rh amendment (13 Stat. 499-500) extended 
the $20 payment to include the loss of 1 hand together with the loss 
of 1 foot. The act of June 6, 1866 (14 Stat. 56) greatly extended 
the number of permanent specific disabilities brought under the 
pension schedule. ‘The new rates were established at $25, $20, and 
$15 per month. The 3 latter categories of payments were, in 1872, 
respectively increased to $31.25, $24, and $18. 

Through the next decade, following passage of the acts of June 6, 
1866, and June 8, 1872, which increased the various payments for 
disability, but tended even further to confuse the criteria for rating 
disability, the Commissioner of Pensions experienced extreme diffi- 
culty in his attempt to deal equitably with all claimants in rating 
disabilities and adjudicating pension claims. Despite the Commis- 
sioner’s efforts to differentiate between types of manual labor, skilled 
labor, light labor, and labor requiring education and skill, there was 
frequent evidence of Aabiancie Peltig rendered unsatisfactory to the 
claimants, The Pension Bureau pleaded for the adoption of more 
definite legal standards for the rating of disability claims, primarily 
through its request for a complete codification of the confused mass 
of laws. Lack of such clear instructions resulted in numerous occa- 
sions of embarrassment and frustration on the part of the Bureau’s 
staff. 

Act of March 3, 1873 (18 Stat. 566) 

Some measure of relief with respect to the ambiguous and doubtful 
provisions of the existing pension laws was afforded by the act of 
March 3, 1873. At the time this act was being considered on the floor 
of the Senate, February 12, 1873, specific reasons were cited justifying 
the need for such a consolidating law.* Since the beginning of the 
Civil War, numerous acts had been passed, namely : 

1. Act of July 14, 1862—The general pension law. 

2, A supplementary act of July 4, 1864. 

3. Act of March 3, 1865, 

4, Act of June 6, 1866. 

5. A resolution respecting bounties to colored soldiers and the 
pensions, bounties, and allowances to their heirs, passed June 
15, 1866. 

6. Act of July 25, 1866. 

7. Act of July 27, 1868. 

8. Act of July 7, 1870. 

9. Act of July 8, 1870. 

It was explained at the time that while these various laws were 
organized and assembled in pamphlet form, primarily for the use of 
Congress and the Pension Office, they were not got up with a view 
to general circulation, and hence the legislation of Congress on this 
subject had to be traced through four volumes of the Statutes at Large 
covering a period of 10 years. So many changes had been introduced 


* Ibid., pt. II, February 12, 1873, p. 1283. 
69273—55 2 
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from time to time, so many sections and parts of sections repealed 
or modified, that it was a task to deduce the existing law. 

In his annual report for 1873, the Commissioner of Pensions re- 
ported that— 


the attention of Congress was invited in my last report to the necessity of a 
complete codification of the pension laws. Congress was pleased to act upon 
the suggestion then offered, and the office is now operating under the codified 
laws, approved March 3, 1873. The objects sought by this legislation have 
been in the main accomplished, and the confused mass of laws has been made 
uniform and consistent.” 

Because this act served to codify the various complicated, doubtful, 
and self-contradictory pension laws, it became known as the Con- 
solidation Act. It did more, however, than merely clari revious 
pension legislation inasmuch as some new amendments to existing laws 
were included. A new rate of $13 a month for total deafness was 
established as well as some additional new fates for specific disabilities. 

The House of Representatives’ Committee on Invalid Pensions had 
explained that this bill was principally a codification of the pension 
laws, and constituted a revision of them without the introduction of 
any new legislation, with the exception of a few amendments. A|- 
though one amendment affected pensioners to some extent, the primary 
objective of the new act was to clarify the law relating to pensions, and 
to aid the Pension Bureau in discharging its duties with reference to 
the settling of pension claims. 

An attempt was made, by means of a proposed amendment, to 
include military telegraph operators among the eligible pensioners. 
The sponsoring Member referred to this group as a meritorious class 
of persons to whom the Nation was greatly indebted. He explained 
that many of the operators were on service, at the front, under fire, and 
frequently were wounded. 

The chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions remarked 
that— 


I shall object to that amendment, for the reason that if it is made we shall be 
asked to include men engaged in running military railroads. Many of them, 
both telegraph operators and men engaged in running military railroads, have 
made application for special acts of Congress to give them pensions. They were 
employed by the Government on salaries which were calculated from the 
dangerous positions they occupied, and which positions they could have left at 
any time they chose. There has been no instance of a special act of Congress 
granting a pension to a person of that class, and we do not propose to make 
provision for them in this bill.° 

Following adoption of the Consolidation Act, the maximum pay- 
ment for any permanent specific disability remained at 31.25 per 
month, the second category paid $24 a month, and the third, which 
covered the loss of a hand or a foot or the gees paid $18 per 
month. The “total disability” rate was made variable between $8 
and $18 per month. The Commissioner of Pensions was authorized 
to establish a large number of rates for certain disabilities not cov- 
ered by law. His discretionary powers were further increased when 
in 1888 the rate for total deafness was advanced to $30, while pro- 
portional payments were specified for partial deafness. 


5 United States Commissioner of Pensions, Annual Report, 1873, pp. 324-325. 
® Congressional Globe, pt. IV, May 10, 1872, p. 3296. 
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Two of the subsequent, more important amendments to pension acts 
adopted after the Consolidation Act of 1873 were the following: 

e first was the equalization of pensions. It was noted that the 
effect of some of the recent pension laws and amendments had been 
to reduce the amount of pension that many eligible persons were 
receiving. The act approved June 6, 1874, was drawn in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Commissioner of Pensions. It provided 
for the cases of all pensioners who were receiving or entitled to receive 
a lesser pension than that allowed by the general pension laws. The 
new act would make persons eligible for pensions as determined by 
the general pension act, but would not serve to reduce those pensions 
which through special provisions may have been higher than what 
the general pension act would have authorized. 

Another amendment increased the amount of certain pensions as 
determined under section 4 of the Consolidation Act of 1873. Under 
the later amendment, approved June 18, 1874, all eligible veterans 
who have been so permanently and totally disabled as to require the 
regular personal aid and attendance of another person, by the loss 
of the sight of both eyes or by the loss of the sight of one eye, the 
sight of the other having been previously lost, a the loss of both 
hands, or by the loss of both feet, or by any other injury resulting 
in total and permanent helplessness, shall be entitled to a pension of 
$50 per month. This amount was in substitution for the previous 
maximum pension of $31.25 per month. 


Arrears Act of 1879 


Few controversial measures considered by Congress created greater 
furor than did the arrears pension law which was signed by President 
Hayes on January 25, 1879 (20 Stat. 265). 

The circumstances and events surrounding the introduction, debate, 
adoption, and amendment of this act constitute a highly dramatic 
period of legislative activity. Self-interested lobby groups, politicians 
with careers hanging in the balance, and genuinely solicitous Mem- 
bers of Congress were all embroiled in the extensive and frequently 
acrimonious proceedings which were widely reported in the contem- 
porary press. 

Although professional claims agents, or attorneys, had made their 
unsavory appearance long before this time, this act gave rise to their 
period of liveliest activity. No previously considered legislation had 
offered a greater potential gain for the thousands of claims agents 
throughout the country. Even though from time to time previous 
legislation had sought to limit the percentage of their take from the 
individual pensioners and their dependents, in actual practice they 
were skilled and successful in evading legal restrictions. 

George E. Lemon and Capt. R. A. Dimmick were perhaps the most 
famous of this group. Lemon had founded the National Tribune in 
1877 in Washington. It began as a monthly, but the increased tempo 
of its activity resulted in its becoming a weekly publication. It was 
very cleverly conceived and directed, and continued for many years 
in its strong o—— to the veteran population largely on the basis 
of its professed championing of the interest of pensioners and pension 
claimants. The National Tribune had an extensive and powerful 
political influence. 
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The Arrears Act was preceded by a decade or so of preliminary 
related legislation and by many unsuccessful arrears bills which repre- 
sented congressional effort to achieve objectives “in behalf of honesty, 
equity, Justice, and morality, and in upholding and maintaining the 
oe faith which has been pledged to the payment of this just 

ebt.’ 

The act of July 27, 1868 ie Stat. 236) established new and revised 
regulations with regard to the commencement date of Civil War pen- 
sions. All pensions which had been granted, in consequence of death 
occurring, or disease contracted, or wounds received, since March 4, 
1861, or which might thereafter be granted, should commence from 
the discharge or death of the person on whose account the pension had 
been or might be, granted. It was required, however, that applica- 
tion be properly made within 5 years after the veteran became eligible 
for the benefit. Exception to the time restriction was made in the 
case of insane persons and children under 16 years of age provided 
they had previously been without guardian or other legal representa- 
tives. This same 5-year limitation was embodied in the Consolidation 
Act of March 3, 1879. 

Both the acts of 1868 and 1873, probably because of the strong pos- 
sibilities of fraudulent representations particularly on the part of the 
professional pension agents, required that when pension claims were 
submitted and granted after the 5-year restriction, the pensions were 
to commence from the date of filing of the last evidence. The oppor- 
tunity for reopening previously declined pension claims on the basis 
of new data would otherwise have opened the way for fraud in view of 
the relatively large initial payments which would have resulted in 
many instances. 

The Arrears Act of 1879 was unique because of its retroactive fea- 
tures. It provided, in brief, that all pensions which had been granted 
under the general Jaws should commence with the date of the death or 
discharge of the veteran, or from termination of the right of the party 
having prior title to the pension. The most noteworthy aspect of this 
Jaw was that arrearage payments were to be made on all pensions which 
should thereafer be granted, and according to the original version of 
the bill, with no limitation on the date of presenting the claim. This 
meant that whenever new claims were presented and: subsequently 
approved, the beneficiaries, whether they be the veteran himself, or 
his qualified dependents, were to receive an initial lump-sum which in 
numerous instances represented considerable sums of money. 

One of the members of the Senate Committee on Pensions (Senator 
Daniel Wolsey Voorhees) presented his justification for this bill and 
his interpretation of the principle upon which pensions were based 
when he spoke as follows on the floor of the Senate: 


As a member of the Committee on Pensions it has been my duty to examine it 
[Arrears Act of 1879]. It is simple in its character. The principle on which 
pensions are allowed at all is that at the time of a man’s death in the service 
of his country those who are dependent upon him have a right to the pension; 
or if he has not suffered death, but has been disabled by wounds received in 
battle or by disease contracted in the service, his right to his country’s beneficence 
then accrues to him at once. That is the principle, and the purpose of this bill is 
to carry it out. It simply says to those who have been disabled by wounds or 
disease, and to such as have been deprived of support by death, that they shall 
receive their pensions from the date of death or disability, notwithstanding they 
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may not have made their application or their proof within the limitation of time 
now on the statute book. That is all there is in this bill. It asserts no new 
principle, but wipes out a statute of limitation." 


The Honorable C. G. Williams, Representative of Wisconsin, ad- 


dressed a speech to the House in which he summarized some of the 
leading arguments in support of this bill. 


One soldier may be fortunate, and all record evidence be at hand to establish 
his case in a day, while another, perhaps disabled on the same day and in a 
similar manner, may, without any fault of his, require months and even years to 
establish his claim, and may be subjected to great trouble and expense in so doing. 
Now, will it be claimed for a moment that while the Government promptly pays 
the fortunate soldiers it should seek to make money out of the unfortunate ones, 
when perhaps both fought on the same field; but in the one case the records were 
regularly returned to the Surgeon- General's office, while in the other they were 

captured or destroyed? * * 

There are other cases where men knowing themselves to be entitled to pen- 
sions, but being in comfortable circumstances and possessing full-souled patriot- 
ism, have forborne applying for their just dues, while the Government has 
enjoyed the benefit in the meantime, who by reverse of fortune or broken health 
find themselves compelled at last to apply for a pension; and having established 
their right to it under all the requirements of law, does the Government propose, 
can the Government afford, to punish and discourage this sort of magnanimity 
by meanly withholding a portion of the pension so found to be due? 

Take another case: A soldier comes out of the Army full of energy and hope; 
he expects year by year to regain his health; he works on bravely and refuses to 
burden the Government with his support, when all at once his disease culminates 
and the poor fellow breaks down: he is obliged to apply for pension, and it may 
take months or even years to establish his claim, * * *’° 


There was opposition to the Arrears Act expressed in Congress 
during the course of its consideration. Senator Thomas White Fer ry, 
of Michigan, although in a more or less discreet manner, had brought 
up some dissenting views for discussion. 

Senator Ferry stated that the law of 1864 which granted a veteran 
5 years to prove his case seemed entirely adequate. He continued to 
develop his views in the following selected statements he made on the 
Senate floor : 


* * * Now nearly 14 years have expired since the war closed. The proposition 
of this bill is to remove the limitation of 5 years and give every claimant the 
right to come forward and prove his disability and receive a pension from the 
time of his discharge. It seems to me that 5 years was sufficient time for the 
claimant to satisfy himself that he was entitled to a pension for disability. Now, 
if the disability does not develop until the present year, 14 years after the expira- 
tion of the war, it seems to me if he gets a pension from the time that his dis- 
ability occurred, allowing 14 years to elapse before he himself was aware of the 
disability, the legislative power of the Government has been sufficiently generous.* 

* * * My object is to state in the statute the fact of disability, and from that 
fact I certainly am disposed, as other Senators are, to allow a pension from the 
date of the fact proved. But if a man has lived for 13 or 14 years without the 
consciousness of any disability growing out of service under the Government, he 
certainly should not come in at this late period when proof is so uncertain, and 
get a pension covering that time unless it is evident disability occurred. I have 
a case in mind where proof has been so doubtful that the Commissioner has been 
unwilling to receive it. Now, if you allow 13 years to expire and permit any 
claimant to come up here and prove that the seeds of disease which has developed 
13 years since the war were planted during his service in the Army and get a 
pension to date back to the end of the war instead of from disability, I think it is 
very doubtful legislation; it is very unsafe legislation, and it is opening the 
Treasury to a large amount of claims that I think would not be sanctioned if the 
Senate understood their proportions. 


7 Congressional Record, vol. 8, pt. 1, January 16, 1879, p. 487. 
8 Ibid., appendix, vol. 7, pt. 5. April 1, 1878, p. 90. 
® Ibid., vol. 8, pt. 1, January 16, 1879, p. 487. 
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It seems to me the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts simply fixes 
the date of the disability proved as the period for the pension to commence; and 
when a man comes, whether 14 years after the war ends or 25 years after the 
war ends, and proves that he has a disability that arises from seeds planted in 
the service of the Government, he should then be entitled to his pension from the 
date of the proof, not from the date of his discharge.” 

If it is proposed, after the lapse of 15, 20, or 25 years, when all witnesses 
have died or disappeared, that a man shall come here, where it is so easy to 
obtain a certain kind of proof, and submit to the Commissioner of Pensions his 
claim for a pension and be entitled to it whether disability occurred or not, and 
demand from the Treasury of the United States money to be paid him in that 
regard, I say it is loose legislation, and I say it is opening the Treasury of the 
United States to an amount of draught which the people will not endorse. At 
least, I am disposed to support the amendment as modified by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, which I think will cover the case.” 

Gifted as we are today with the hindsight which was lacking for 
the Members of Congress back in 1879, we may readily comprehend 
the wisdom of Senator Ferry’s thinking In opposition to his view, 
several Senators insisted that the new Arrears Act was nothing more 
than the removal of the statute of limitations, and estimated the 
added cost of the legislation at a figure considerably less than what 
it finally proved to be. The Commissioner of Pensions reported that 
for the 17 months prior to the enactment of the act of 1879, known 
as the Arrearage Act, the applications were 32,536, but for the 17 
months following they increased tremendously and amounted to 182,- 
502. Senator Voorhees replied that we had a pension law for nearly 
17 years which had been construed in a certain way by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions during all that time. 

A bill is now brought forward the same as that law, with the exception of 
the time within which the application shall be made. The Senator from Michi- 
gan at once sees great danger growing out of this proposed new legislation, 
which proposes no change at all with the exception of wiping out the statute 
of limitation; and he appeals to Senators with great earnestness that we ought 
to seize the opportunity to put it beyond the power of a Commissioner to make 
an erroneous construction of the law.” 

The Commissioner of Pensions was delegated by the act to adopt 
rules and regulations for the payment of the arrears to the dependent 
families of deceased pensioners. 

Although there was some delay on the part of Congress in carry- 
ing the new law into operation, possibly because of realization on the 
part of the Senate of the ultimate financial implications of the law, 
the appropriation bill providing the necessary funds was finally ap- 
proved, with amendments, on March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 469). In the 
meantime, considerable debate took place on the Senate floor. One 
of the proposals which was aired at length was directed toward de- 
creasing the alleged number of fraudulent claims submitted to and 
granted by the Government. The Commissioner of Pensions had 
reported that not less than 10 percent of the entire amount expended 
for pensions annually was improperly paid. This amount was stated 
as having been not less than $3 million per year. A majority of the 
Pensions Committee believed it was not less than 15 or 20 percent, 
which would have meant the misappropriation of $414 to $6 mil- 
lion annually. The proposal, offered in the form of an amend- 
ment, was to divide the country into 60 or 76 districts. To each dis- 


10 Thid., vol. 8, pt. 1, January 16, 1879, p. 488. 
1 Thid., p. 489. 
12 Thid., p. 491, 
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trict a trained legal representative and competent examining surgeon 
were to be assigned. It was anticipated that much of the fraud 
would thus be eliminated. 

Senator John James Ingalls, of Kansas, who spoke in favor of such 
districting, had the following to say on the Senate floor: 

Mr. President, I have had placed in my hands this morning a most infamous 
and scandalous circular, emanating from the claim agents and bounty jumpers 
of this city, who have been preying upon the great body of pensioners for the 
last 15 years. While there may be some honorable exceptions, as a class they are 
the worst species of vermin that ever infested the body politic. I may say that 
all the objection that has been presented against this scheme emanates from 
that source, and this circular, which I now hold in my hand, is their latest 
effort to prevent this scheme from being carried through to perfection, the 
result of which will be to deprive them of a very large share of their annual 
ill-gotten gains. There are hundreds of thousands of dollars paid annually to 
this class of men here in this town, and their objection to this amendment arises 
from the fact that under it they will be prevented from still further carrying on 
their schemes of robbery and peculation. This circular is headed: “A national 
returning board: a scheme to add $600,000 expenses to the taxpayers for the 
purpose of whipping in the ex-soldiers to vote the Republican ticket in 1880.” 

In order to show the good faith of this scheme, I may add that this circular 
has been distributed exclusively among the Democratic Members of the Senate, 
and this copy came into my hands simply by an accident within the past few 
minutes. 

Still another member of the Committee on Pensions remarked 
that the existence of frauds involving millions of dollars was asserted 
by the Pension Commissioner and by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and reiterated year after year. It was recognized as a patent fact 
that under the existing organization and administration of the Pen- 
sion Bureau it was impossible to detect, ferret out, and punish the 
perpetrators of the frauds. 

e proposed amendment, for the districting of the country to 
reduce fraud, was subsequently defeated. 

The Senate amendments which were adopted were timely, and 
probably constituted the principal reason why the act proved suscep- 
tible of fulfillment by the United States Government. Had the rele- 
vant era remained in their original form, the National Treasury 
possibly could have survived the consequent drain upon its resources, 
but only with great difficulty. The redeeming proviso was the Senate 
amendment which prescribed a cutoff date for the filing of claims. 
To qualify for payment of any pension under the Arrears Act, the 
claim had to be presented by July 1, 1880 If the claim were filed 
subsequent to that date, the pension would have begun from the date - 
the application was filed. 

Despite the Senate’s helpful amendments, the final cost of the 
Arrears Act was many times over the original estimates which the 

roponents had advanced in their pleas for support of the measure. 

he precise cost of the arrears part of the act may never be known 
because of the complicated provisions and nonexclusive features; 
however, Gen. J. C. Black, Commissioner of Pensions, estimated the 
figure to have reached $179,400,000 by June 30, 1885. The cost of the 
entire act was considerably greater, and might have seriously burdened 
the financial structure of the United States were it not for the abun- 
dant national revenues of the period from 1880 to 1890. 


18 Tbid., vol. 8, pt. 3, February 28, 1879, p. 2033. 
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Mexican War pension bill of 1887 (24 Stat. 371) 

Prior to the act of January 29, 1887, which provided service pensions 
to survivors and widows of the Mexican War, the House had passed 
an earlier bill for primarily the same purpose in 1884. The latter 
measure was extensively debated in the Senate, but as a result of 
unrelated amendments which sought to amplify the Civil War pension 
system, the final act was so distorted from its original intent that the 
two Houses could not agree on a common version. In fact, one Sen- 
ator had even proposed that the Chair appoint a select committee of 
nine Senators to whom the bill together with all its amendments 
would be referred with instructions to the committee to report as 
soon as practicable. 

Senator Joseph Roswell Hawley, of Connecticut, spoke against the 
Mexican War pension bill and expressed widely held views generally 
objecting to a service-type pension: 

I shall be unable to vote for the Mexican pension bill myself because I am, 
in general, opposed to the doctrine of service pensions. I heard a very great 
soldier say not long ago what I will substantially repeat and which indicates my 
doctrine. Nothing can be proposed to help a disabled, wounded, suffering soldier, 
or his widow or his orphan, that I will not sustain, and nothing can be proposed 
to pension an able-bodied man that I will sustain. Every man in this broad 
land owes his labor, his property, and his life to his country upon demand at 
any hour of day or night through his whole life, and 2 million men very cheer- 
fully offered all this. They are not beggars; nor do they desire to bankrupt the 
country they offered their services for and were ready at least to die for; they 
do not ask us; it is not the real voice of the soldiers of this country. * * * I 
venture to say that you may assemble 10,000 soldiers anywhere and argue this 
question fairly before them and they will tell you that they do not ask that 
able-bodied, well men shall be pensioned simply because they entered into the 
service of the country. They say they went cheerfully, patriotically, thanking 
God for the ability to go, and that they are ready to go again, and they are not 
beggars. Wherefore, I am not ready for the doctrine of service pensions.“ 

Senator Hawley did believe, however, that in time he would support 
such a pension as now proposed. He recalled that in the case of the 
Revolutionary War veterans a pension was voted when eventually it 
was presumed that the age of survivors must be such as to raise the 
presumption of disability and inability. : 

Senator Cullom refuted Senator Hawley’s conclusion by having 
explained that disability had entered into consideration of the meas- 
ure. He maintained that after 38 years of time had elapsed since the 
war a very strong presumption is raised of disability on the part of 
. the soldiers of that war to perform manual labor and support them- 
selves. Senator Cullom continued to explain that the present bill was 
in harmony with the legislation of the country in reference to previ- 
ously fought wars. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in the past by many ex- 
servicemen, especially when 10, 15, or more years had elapsed, to prove 
that a certain disability was the direct result of military service, 
Section 13 of the amendment offered in the Senate would have allevi- 
ated this problem, at least as far as the Mexican War was concerned, 
and, more important, would have established a precedent. The 
amendment stiplated that in all applications under the general pension 
laws, including the Mexican War pension bill, where it appears by 
record evidence that the applicant was regularly enlisted and mustered 
into the service, that fact shall be sufficient prima facie evidence that 


14 Thid., vol. 15, pt. 5, June 12, 1884, p. 5040. 
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he was then in good health and free from the disease or cause of 
disability for which he claims a pension. Such evidence, however, 
would have been subject to rebuttal by record or other satisfactory 
evidence of the prior existence of such disease or cause of disability. 

Senator John Tyler Morgan, of Alabama, concluded that passage 
of the bill would precipitate an extensive additional burden on the 
Pension Office. In view of such increased workload, he believed 
Congress should increase the staff of the Pension Office so as to enable 
it at least to receive and process the applications of all who may 
file in the meantime. The additional estimated expenditure was 
deemed by the Senator to be between $1 and $2 million. He was 
deeply impressed with the financial implications of the legislation and 
remarked as follows : 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senate of the United States whether 
they believe that the Treasury of the United States is in a condition to bear 
this burden. Must we do this at the expense of the payment of the interest 
on the public debt? Must we do it at the expense of an increase of tariff taxa- 
tion or internal-revenue taxation? Can Senators suggest any class or commu- 
nity among the whole people of the United States who would be willing to bear 
this burden for the sake of discharging this patriotic debt? I venture to say 
that you may apply to the national banks and ask them to assume it, and they 
will never do it. You may apply to those who hold the bonds and obligations 
of the United States Government free of taxation, and not one of them will even 
consent to it. You may apply to the men in Wall Street, who make their untold 
millions by speculations in futures and gambling in stocks, and not one of them 
will do it. You may apply to men who have incomes in excess of $5,000 a year, 
upon much of which they pay no tax whatever, and not one of them will agree 
to do it. 

The truth is that our taxing system is of such a character, it has got into such 
a shape that the burden of this debt must fall necessarily upon the consuming 
agricultural and manufacturing classes. In other words, the burden of this 
debt under our present tariff law, which of course will be maintained in status 
quo, if not increased, must fall upon the shoulders of the great producing 
interests of this country.” 

The amendment was defeated and no further decisive action was 
taken in the 48th Congress. 

It was not until the 49th Congress had met, in 1887, that favorable 
action, in line with the objectives of the bill of 1884, was taken for the 
Mexican War veterans and their dependents. The law as finally en- 
acted applied to veterans of the Mexican War who had served 60 days 
or more and were honorably discharged. It also included such other 
officers and soldiers and sailors as may have been named personally 
in any resolution of Congress for any specific service in said war. The 
veteran or his widow must have either reached the age of 62 years in 
order to qualify for the $8 per month payment or be either totally 
or partially disabled, or dependent upon outside sources for his live- 
lihood as defined or prescribed by the pension laws of the United 
States. The pension was payable for life, or for the duration of the 
disability or dependent classification. 

The legislation for Spanish-American War veterans was very briefly 
discussed by Glasson : 

Since the general law pension system extends indefinitely forward in its 
application, there was no need of new invalid-pension legislation for the War 
with Spain and the Philippine Insurrection. The liberal system of provisions for 
disabilities originating in actual military service, which had been developed in 
the 33 years since the Civil War, applied at once to the soldiers and sailors en- 
gaged in the hostilities with Spain. They were better protected in the matter of 


1% Ibid. vol. 15, pt. 5, June 19, 1884, p. 5339. 
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invalid-pension provisions than any other soldiers who had, up to that time, 
been called to the colors.” 


War Risk Insurance Act, October 6, 1917 


The act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 398-411), was the basic law 
providing Federal benefits for World War I veterans. It was actually 
an amendment to an earlier law passed September 2, 1914, and known 
under the same title as the War Risk Insurance Act. 

Not only matters of insurance but several other vitally important 
veterans’ problems were covered by the provisions of this act. The 
War Risk Act was tailormade for World War I in that it was the 
intended answer to the many and varied problems which were ex- 
pected to develop in connection with the war. It was anticipated that 
this greatest of all wars would be followed by a period of military, 
economic, and social readjustment such as our Nation had never expe- 
rienced. A special committee of outstanding men headed by Judge 
Julian W. Mack of the United States circuit court was appointed with 
instructions to make an intensive study of the probable needs of mil- 
lions of veterans-to-be, and to recommend appropriate legislation, 
well balanced and reflecting current conditions. The bill subsequently 
drafted was approved by Congress with only minor changes as the 
act of October 6, 1917. No changes were made in the pension laws 
already on the statutes, and applying to previous wars. 

Since passage of the War Risk Insurance Act, varying interpreta- 
tions have been given the terms “pension” and “compensation.” Pub- 
lic Law 494 passed by the 79th Congress on July 9, 1946, provides 
that monetary benefits, other than retirement pay, for service-con- 
nected disability or death shall be designated “compensation” and not 
“pension.” The term “pension” covers those monetary benefits based 
upon non-service-connected disability or death, and includes payments 
made to veterans upon attaining certain minimum ages. 

The differentiation hinges upon whether there happened to be a 
service- or a non-service-connected disability or death. Compensation 
currently refers to payments made for service-connected events. Non- 
service-connected injuries, death, or retirement allowances are all re- 
ferred to and described as pension payments. 

Representative Sam Rayburn of Texas was hopeful that the in- 
tended legislation would eliminate many of the previously experienced 
difficulties when he said: 

I do not believe that men who fight for us and who lose their limbs and who are 
disabled, or the families of those men who have lost their lives in defense of our 
liberties, we say, should be placed in the attitude of having straight-out gratuities 
from the Government, or that those things should be passed around on political 
favor like we have in the past. I know, sir, that unless we do something now, 
after this war is over that another saturnalia of pension frauds and pension 
claims will be put up to this Congress. I want to do what I can here to do 
justice to the families of the men who are killed, justice to the men who are 
disabled, either totally or partially, during this war and have an end toit. They 
say that it matters not if we pass this provision in this bill these pension claims 
will come up after the war. We cannot, of course, as I said a moment ago, bind 
a future Congress. We cannot tell what they will do; but we can place a moral 
obligation upon each man who goes out to battle in this war; we can place a 
moral obligation upon each Member of Congress under the provisions of this law 


we pass, which is generous in the extreme to these men, not to do those things 
after this war shall have closed. 


1% Glasson, William Henry, Federal Military Pensions in the United States, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918, p. 145. 
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And that is as faras wecan go. That is as far as we want to go. And we hope 
it will be sufficient after the war is over.” 

Congressman Thomas Spencer Crago of Pennsylvania urged that 
those provisions of the bill concerned with the immediate future 
should be retained, but no effort should be made to determine or adopt 
regulations for the indefinite future. 

In attempting this legislation let us take into consideration the fact that we are 
not going into this present war as we went into any of our former wars. There 
never was before such preparation for war as is being made by this great Nation 
of ours today. In every previous conflict in which we have been engaged, before 
this much time had elapsed after the declaration of war hundreds and thousands 
of our men had been in the field and on the battleline, and had been subjected to 
the test of battle. We are not going into it in that way now. Let us not try 
to do too much for the future just at present, because, let me say here and 
now, the men who are going to fight this war, the men who will compose these 
armies, these millions of young men, will in 3 or 5 or 10 years from now, when the 
situation arises that is contemplated to be met by this legislation, be here in- 
fluencing the legislation which they will think necessary, not only the legislation 
for pensions but as to the whole future policy of our Government. 

I think it is right and proper that we should leave those matters to them. 
We cannot, sitting here in cold blood, expect to be able scientifically to pay off in 
dollars and cents the debts that we shall owe to the soldiers of our country. 
We never can do that. Let us look at the situation as we see it today and content 
ourselves with taking care of the men while they are at the front and while their 
dependent families may need help. It is all right to do that, but we cannot 
incorporate in this bill all the provisions that may be advisable regarding the 
amount of pensions to be paid later.” 

The War Risk Act, as the act of October 6, 1917, came to be known, 

required compulsory payments on the part of enlisted personnel in 
support of their wives and children; and authorized voluntary allot- 
ments to other dependents. The act also included a compensation 
schedule for death or disability, provision for hospital services and 
prosthetic devices, a program for rehabilitation of the seriously in- 
jured, and an extensive insurance program which is discussed in a 
separate section of this report. 

One of the interesting early phases of the War Risk Act was the an- 
ticipation of its authors and supporters that the country would thereby 
be spared the unpleasant developments of earlier veterans’ legislation. 
The post-Civil War experience of Congress with respect to eer 

ayments was well known to many of the leaders of both Houses 
Statistical reports of the numbers of veterans involved, and the large 
sums of money expended by the Government, were made readily avail- 
able to the membership of the Senate and the House. Many of the 
Members were hopeful that any future demand for pension legisla- 
tion that might arise, particularly i in view of legislation already passed, 
would be in ‘regard to unimportant matters. 

Provisions of the act embraced World War I veterans who were in- 
jured or contracted disease in the military service, or suffered an aggra- 
vation of a previously existing disability as a result of such service, and 

rovided death compensation for the dependents of those veterans who 
co their lives in the service or died as the result of injuries or disease 
incurred while members of the Armed Forces. Compensation was pay- 
able for death or disability resulting from personal injury suffered or 
disease contracted in line of duty, unless caused by the person’s own 
willful misconduct. 


17 Congressional Record, vol. 55, pt. 7, September 7, 1917, p. 6756. 
18 Ibid., p. 6771 
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The rate of compensation for total disability incurred in line of ~ 
was $30 per month with additional allowances authorized for de 
ents not to exceed $85. An additional maximum of $20 per mont ies 
available to veterans who, because of the degree of their helplessness, 
were in constant need of a nurse or attendant. If the veteran had lost 
both feet or both hands or both eyes or was totally blind, or hel — 
and permanently bedridden, the rate was $100 per month, wit 
additional allowance for nurse or attendant. 

For partial disability of 10 percent or more, the amount of compen- 
sation provided was a cor ae percentage of the compensation 
for total disability. A schedule of disability ratings, based upon an 
entirely new principle in the realm of pension or disability compensa- 
tion legislation, was developed by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
The schedule was based upon average impairments of earning capacity 
in civil occupations which resulted from specific injuries of permanent 
nature. 

This system [for disability compensation] is in contrast to that which prevailed 
in the United States prior to the World War [I] whereby pensions were granted 
not only to veterans who had suffered disease or injury as a result of war service 
but also to disabled veterans merely because of the fact that they had served in 
the Armed Forces during time of war. The framers of the law upon which the 
present World War [I] Veterans’ Act is based were strongly of the opinion that 
the old pension laws were unsuitable. They proceeded on the theory that mone- 
tary benefits should be provided only for those persons honorably discharged 
from service in the World War who had suffered a disability which interfered 
with their capacity to pursue a gainful occupation. This monetary benefit was 
termed “disability compensation,” a departure in name and intent from “pension.” 
The pension laws provided for the prorating of the maximum allowances accord- 
ing to the degree of disability and did not take into account the reduction in earn- 
ing capacity in civil occupations but simply the curtailing of the ability of the 
individual. Under the new scheme no provision was made for disabled persons 
whose disabilities were not incident to military service.” 

With reference to specific requirements for entitlement to compen- 
sation, death or disability must have occurred while in the service or 
within 1 year after discharge or resignation, unless the veteran had 
been issued a certificate stating that he was suffering from a condi- 
tion likely to result in disability; discharge had to be under honorable 
conditions; the veteran must submit to phy sical examination at fre- 
quent intervals and to any reasonable medical and surgical treatment 
furnished by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Section 310 of the act of October 6, 1917, clearly demonstrated the 
committee’s awareness of the compli ations occasioned by the Civil 
War Arrearage Act of 1879. Retroactive awards were limited to 2 
years prior to the date of the claim. Increases in compensation could 
not revert back more than 1 year. 

At the time the original War Risk Insurance Act was passed, it was assumed 
that only men capable of passing the Regular Army and Navy physical examina- 
tions would be enrolled for service; in other words, it was assumed that all men 
entering the military or naval service would be physically and mentally sound. 
Because of the necessity of enlarging the Armed Forces as rapidly as possible, 
physical examinations were hurried and, in many instances, incomplete. As 


a consequence men were taken into the service with physical and mental 
defects.” 


2”. S. Congress. Senate. Federal laws relating to veterans of wars of the United 
States, 72d Cong., ist sess. S. Doc. No. 131, August 1, 1932. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1932, p. 117. 

* Ibid., p. 117. 
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Regardless of the type of duty these men were subsequently assigned 
to, many of them observed that their deficiencies had been aggravated 
in the period covered by the war. Upon discharge large numbers of 
veterans were in need of both financial and medical assistance. The 
act of October 6, 1917, was amended on June 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 609), 
so as to presume that all veterans would be held, and taken to have 
been, in sound condition at the time they were examined, accepted, 
and enrolled for service. 

It was soon discovered that the wording of the amendment had been 
such as to facilitate an overly liberal interpretation. Men who had 
entered service with amputations and other patent disabilities ap- 
plied for compensation Gapine the recording of such infirmities in 
their personal files. Congress therefore passed a further amendment 
on August 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 147), excepting from the presumption 
defects, disorders, or infirmities made of record by the military au 
thorities at time of or prior to inception of active service. 

Prior to the act of August 9, 1921, disability compensation for vet- 
erans of World War I was payable only for disability directly con- 
nected with military service. As the period beginning with the end 
of the war lengthened, it became increasingly difficult to establish 
service connection for some ailments, particularly tuberculosis and 
neuropsychiatric diseases. This act, consequently, was the first to 
begin liberalization of the strict death or disability compensation re- 
quirements of earlier legislation. 

Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric diseases 
which were discove within 2 years after discharge from service 
were presumed to have service connection. 


World War Veterans’ Act, 1924 


The World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 was the culmination of the 
combined efforts cf (1) officials of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, (2) a select Senate committee created by Senate Resolution No. 
66 of March 2, 1923, for the purpose of investigating the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and (3) representatives of veterans’ organizations. 

Much time and effort were expended by the House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee on this comprehensive act. Optimism as to its warm reception 
by interested groups and the individual servicemen themselves was 
expressed in many quarters. Representative James Henry Mac- 
Lafferty, of California, made the following statement in urging fa- 
vorable consideration of the bill: 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I think it is a great tribute of praise 
of the Veterans’ Committee that this House has given their consent that this bill 
should be passed very quickly and without amendment and without debate. I 
simply want to tell you what has already been said, and consequently it can be 
told you very quickly that for 6 weeks our committee met day after day and 
we gave almost prayerful consideration of this legislation. There are many 
things not in this bill we would have liked to have put there, but it was im- 
possible. I am glad today that the House of Representatives is going on record, 
and I doubt not practically unanimously, before the disabled men of this coun- 
try to the effect, “Fellows, we have said in the past that nothing was too good 
for our disabled men, now here is what we propose to do at the present time. It 
is yours and you are welcome to it,” and, thank God, that as a result of this 
vote today there will not be one dissenting vote. This is a thing I am glad of. 
Those of us that took a stand for the servicemen recently in the matter of ad- 
justed compensation have heard some criticism. That is an open question, but, 
thank God, on this question there is no debate necessary. [Applause.] ™ 


21 Congressional Record, vol. 65, pt. 10, June 2, 1924, p. 10171. 
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Representative Homer Peter Snyder of New York further clarified 
similar viewpoints as follows: 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it is not my desire or purpose to take more than 
2 or 3 minutes of your time as I appreciate the necessity of hurrying everything 
along at this period. I just want to say that the reorganization and the codify- 
ing of these laws and modifying the activities of this Bureau and taking care 
of the interests of the men has been a tremendous work and the committee, under 
the leadership of its distinguished chairman, who is, himself, an ex-serviceman, 
has been more assiduously at work during the period than any other committee 
on which I ever served. We worked with an eye single to one purpose, and that 
purpose was to treat with full justice every single man or woman who served in 
any capacity in the Great War, and I believe that upon careful consideration by 
the Members of this House of the final result of the work and the work of the 
conferees you will agree that it is a splendid piece of legislation and one that 
will give entire satisfaction not only to those who are benefited by it but also to 
the people of this country who are interested in the disabled. At the same 
time the Treasury of the United States has been carefully protected, and since 
both sides of the House have dealt with the conference report in detail, I will 
simply finish my statement by saying that I am proud to have had a part in the 
making of this legislation, and that I did all that I could do with the ability 
that I have to bring about this very satisfactory result.” 


Sufficient disagreement had arisen during consideration of the bill 
by the House and the Senate concerning many of its details to warrant 
appointment of a conference committee to settle the differences. Rep- 
resentative Royal Cleaves Johnson, of South Dakota, discussed the 
different theories underlying consideration of the bill and one of the 
principal objectives of the proposed legislation : 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate and the House proceeded on entirely different theories 


in preparing this bill, affecting the Veterans’ Bureau and the men who come 
under the jurisdiction of that Bureau. The Senate proceeded on the theory of 
codifying the law. The House proceeded on the theory of amending the existing 
law and inserting such provisions as it thought were necessary to take care of 
men. Therefore, when this bill went to conference we had to decide first on the 
general policy. After considerable debate both policies were accepted, and the 
first part of this bill is a complete recodification of all the laws affecting the 
Veterans’ Bureau, so that the men who receive compensation or hospitalization 
and the Members of Congress or anyone else who is interested can pick up this 
codification and there find all the laws on the subject. We have eliminated many 
provisions that have been inserted in the law since 1919. Then after this codify- 
ing was done practically every liberalizing provision of the House bill was 
accepted, although some of them were amended. Anyone who desires to refer 
to Report No. 763 on House bill 8869, and will turn to page 11, will find that 
many of the provisions of the House bill have been accepted.” 


The act of June 7, 1924, therefore, was intended to remove the flaws 
and inadequacies of veterans’ laws passed prior to the World War, 
to codify the then confused and overlapping laws dealing with World 
War veterans, and to extend the relief benefits provided by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Important changes were made in the law relating to tuberculosis 
and mental illness.. Section 200 of the act stated that “Tuberculosis 
which developed to a degree of 10 percent or more prior to January 
1, 1925, was conclusively presumed to be of service origin, while neu- 
ropsychiatric diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, and 
amoebic dysentery, developing to a degree of 10 percent or more of 
disability before January 1, 1925, were given the benefit of a rebuttable 
presumption of service connection. Requirement that veterans must 
show examination by medical officer of the Bureau or duly qualified 


“TIbid., June 6, 1924, p. 11013. 
* Ibid., p. 11011. 
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yhysician within the time limit was removed. This provision alone 
brought within the purview of the legislation thousands of veterans 
who theretofore had been unable to connect their disabilities with 
the service so as to be eligible for compensation and hospital treatment.” 

Strong criticism had arisen in many quarters with reference to 
alleged congressional liberality in the extension of time limits during 
which certain specified diseases and disabilities, if existing, were pre- 
sumed to have service connection. The following colloquy which took 
place in the House between Dr. Ladislas Lazaro, of Louisiana, who 
had practiced medicine for many years, and Mr. Royal Cleaves John- 
son, of South Dakota, is of particular interest because it expressed 
the views of an experienced physician who was also a Member of 
Congress : 


Mr. Lazaro. All of us have had trouble relative to ex-servicemen who devel- 
oped tuberculosis or mental trouble which we thought was due to their service, 
and yet we could not establish the fact because of the lapse of time between 
the time of discharge and the time the diseases developed. Has that been cor- 


rected in this bill? 
Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota. Yes. General Hines testified before the com- 


mittee that the problem of determining the service origin of veterans’ disabilities 
is the most difficult and involved question confronting the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and upon this evidence and other evidence submitted to us we extended the 


time 6 years from the time the disease developed back to the time the men were 
discharged from the service, so as to do justice to these men. 

Mr. Lazaro. I am glad that this provision of the law has been liberalized in 
favor of the ex-Servicemen, because I know, as a medical man, that I have had 
cases where I was sure that the disease was due to the service, and yet because 
they were discharged well—some no doubt through mistake—and the disease 
developed later than the short time provided in the present law, they were 


unable to connect their disability with the service, and they were therefore 
deprived of just compensation.” 

With regard to the difficulty of determining the date of origin, and 
the causes of mental disease and tuberculosis, Representative Alfred 
Lee Bulwinkle, of North Carolina, explained on the floor of the House 
that testimony before the committee disclosed that in 60 percent of 
the cases of insanity, the cause was not known; also that insanity 
among the soldier population was 100 percent greater than among 
the civilian population. He felt that a definite inequity existed in 
the previous law because the burden of proof was upon the ex-service- 
man to prove that his disability was directly casoa by service condi- 
tions and hazards. In numerous instances it was impossible to prove 
this direct connection. It was estimated that this provision of the 
law would alleviate acute distress for some 45,000 men who had 
mental or nervous diseases or derangements or tuberculosis. 

Senator David Ignatius Walsh, of Massachusetts, expressed his view 
on the floor of the House that the act of 1924 was a great step forward 
and one of the most satisfactory measures that could have been 
enacted by Congress. The Senator was not aware of any reasonable 

uest that any of the veterans’ organizations or the Veterans’ Bureau 
had made that was not included in the act. 


Senator Walsh concluded his remarks as follows: 


* * * T do not know of a single material feature in which this bill could 
be improved insofar as giving the necessary money to provide compensation, 
hospitalization, and rehabilitation for the veterans of the World War; and 


*U. S. Congress. House. Committee - Pensions. Chronological résumé of veterans’ 
laws (76th Cong., 1st sess., January 1939), 34. 
3S Congressional Record, ‘vol. 65, pt. 10, Yene , 1924, p. 10169. 
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I want to take this occasion to compliment the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reed] for his industry, for his ability, and for the long and tedious hours 
that he has given to the construction of this piece of legislation. It has been 
an honor and a privilege to be associated with him in the long and difficult task 
of drafting this measure. * * ** 

Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Senate for taking up its time; 
but I did want to send word to the country that this measure is as liberal and 
as broad as it has been possible to make it. It grants all reasonable relief that 
has been asked for and meets with the satisfaction and approval of all the 
organizations of the veterans and their friends and everybody interested in 
this problem. It goes far beyond what the Government has ever done for the 
Spanish War veterans or the Civil War veterans. The Director and President 
must now accept full responsibility. Congress has given them the machinery; 
time will determine if they are capable of operating it.” 

A number of minor restrictions were incorporated in the final ver- 
sion of the act. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was authorized 
to suspend payments to the guardian of a dependent who neglected 
or refused to render an account from time to time. Section 202 of 
the act required that, if a hospitalized veteran retarded progress to 
recovery by gross dissipation, the Director could require deposit in 
the United States Treasury, at 314 percent interest, of any unallotted 
portion of three-fourths of his compensation to be held until the 
veteran’s discharge. Provision was made to suspend the right to 
claim compensation if a person should neglect or refuse to submit. to 
an examination order, by applicants for treatment as well as for com- 
pensation. Compensation which could be paid was limited to 1 year 
prior to date of original claims (instead of 2 years as in the prior law) 
and 6 months prior to date of claim for increased compensation (in- 
stead of 1 year as in the prior law). 

Some opposition had been expressed toward certain portions of the 


act of June 7, 1924, while it was being debated in Congress. Repre- 
sentative Richard Wayne Parker of New Jersey expressed his objec- 
tions: 


* * * insofar as this bill deals with amendments to our pension laws, some 
of its provisions may be in the right direction. But some of them are violent 
changes that have not been approved either by our Commissioner of Pensions 
or by experts in that regard. They have not passed the Committee on Pensions 
or the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which have to do with the subject, and 
they have not passed the Committee on Naval Affairs or the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which have a large interest in the questions of compensation paid 
to our Army and Navy under the law, and I think, therefore, that it is dangerous 
to include these amendments in such a bill as this. Certain points are already 
noticed by this House in which the changes are certainly not for the benefit of 
the Army or for the benefit of the Government.” 


Mr. Johnson of South Dakota objected to a further extension of the 
inclusive dates between which certain specified diseases and disabili- 
ties were presumed to have been due to service in the Armed Forces: 


We come now to the matter of the presumptive period. Instead of accepting 
the Senate provision of a conclusive presumption period of 5 years or the House 
provision of 6 years, we made it practically 5 years and 7 months, so that every 
man will have until January 1, 1925, to come in under this law. 

And I want to say right at this time that we have taken in men where there 
is no legal testimony in the world will show they contracted some of these dis- 
eases in the service, and the rule ought to be laid down right now that this con- 
clusive presumptive period is over with reference to any action of Congress, 


* Tbid., June 6, 1924, p. 10929. 
% Thid., p. 10930. 
*8 Ibid., vol. 55, pt. 7, September 7, 1917, p. 6764. 
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because a man who does not show he has contracted this disease in time of 
service by 5 years and 7 months after the war is over cannot prove after that 
time that the diseases have been received in the service.” 


Mr. Johnson did not agree with the popularly held belief that tuber- 

cular patients should have been granted special consideration. He 
- felt, as did the committee generally, that veterans with active tubercu- 
losis should be confined in hospitals until a complete cure was effected. 
He was willing to support for cured cases the provision of a ezper 
total disability compensation, but not in addition to this benefit a 
permanent disability rating for life: 


If under certain conditions they cannot be cured and they are allowed to 
leave the hospital, we have given them a temporary total rating for 3 years, and 
that treats the tubercular man just the same as every other man in the United 
States. They have been trying to get a preference. I am just as sorry for them 
as I am for any other class of men, but why should we prefer the man with 
tuberculosis over the man who contracted Bright's disease or diabetes in the 
Army, and there are many of them? There is another class of men who secured 
the enactment in the Senate of the so-called Shields amendment, which gave the 
man who is released from a hospital as cured a permanent rating for 3 years, 
and then a permanent rating for life of not less than $50 a month. If you are 
going to do this for the tubercular patient, you must do it for every other man.” 


Senator David Aiken Reed, of Pennsylvania, vigorously supported 
an unusual provision made for men who had been released from the 
hospital with a cured case of tuberculosis. He explained that in all 
too many instances men had been released as cured, but then the urgent 
need for finances caused them to seek immediate ee fre- 
quently involving overly strenuous physical exertion. The tragic re- 
sult of such cases was recommitment to the hospital, usually with 
serious medical complications. He reported to the Senate as follows: 

* * * We finally worked out a compromise that seemed to all of the Senate 
conferees and to all of the House conferees to be a just one, and this is what it 
provides: So long as a man is in a hospital, under the present regulations he is 
given a total temporary disability payment which amounts to $80 a month. I 
am, of course, speaking of single men who are without dependents. That re- 
mains the law. If he can be discharged before his tuberculosis is pronounced to 
be arrested, then under the conference bill, he is entitled to a rating of total tem- 
porary disability for not less than 3 years after his discharge in a state of quies- 
cent tuberculosis, but after he is pronounced cured, when his disease is arrested, 
then the conference bill grants him that same temporary total disability allow- 
ance for 6 months after he is cured. 

We all realized the force of the argument of the Senator from Tennessee, that 
a man may be pronounced cured, but if he is thrown instantly into hard physical 
labor he is apt again to break down and his disease may again flare up. We 
wanted, insofar as we could with justice to the Treasury, to give that man assur- 
ance of support for a period after he was pronounced cured.” 


Section 202 of the act of June 7, 1924, subsequently provided for a 
temporary total disability rating for a period of 6 months for veterans 
who, after a period of 1 year’s hospitalization for tuberculosis, had 
reached a condition of complete arrest. Veterans hospitalized for 
tuberculosis for a period of 1 year and who in the judgment of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau would not reach a condition of 
arrested tuberculosis by further hospitalization, and whose discharge 
from the hospital would not be prejudicial to themselves or their 
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families, were accorded the privilege of discharge from the hospital 
with a temporary total disability rating for 3 years. 

The amendatory act of March 4, 1925 (48 Stat. 1302), to the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924 extensively liberalized the provisions of the 
laws providing relief for ex-servicemen who served in the World 
War and also for veterans of any war, military occupation, or expedi- 
tion since 1897. 

Another important provision of the act was the consolidation of the 
former provisions of the basic act relating to forfeitures of compensa- 
tion. Each period of enlistment served by a veteran was considered on 
its own merits. For example, if a veteran happened to receive a dis- 
honorable discharge from a certain enlistment, he would now be 
eligible for the receipt of payments of compensation for disabilities 
suffered in the course of an enlistment for which an honorable dis- 
charge had been granted. Conscientious objectors were not subject 
to the forfeiture provisions unless they refused to perform military 
duty or to wear the uniform. None of the forfeiture regulations ap- 
ae to insurance benefits except where death was inflicted as a law- 

ul punishment for crime or military offense. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the new law, included in 
section 200, was the provision which made compensation payable to all 
those veterans of the World War who incurred paralysis, paresis, or 
blindness, or who were helpless or bedridden as a result of any disa- 
bility without regard to whether such disability resulted from willful 
misconduct, and which made the veteran eligible for compensation 
even though he was actually hospitalized. 

Any ex-serviceman who demonstrated that he had (or if deceased, 
whose dependent proved that he had) prior to January 1, 1925, neuro- 
psychoses, active tuberculosis, paralysis, sleeping sickness, or amoebic 
dysentery developing a 10 percent or more disability was presumed to 
have acquired his disability during World War I service. 

A further amendment was embodied in the act of July 2, 1926 (44 
Stat. 790-801). The outstanding innovation of this change was the 
provision made for those veterans who had arrested cases of tubercu- 
losis. If by the presence of lung scar tissue it could be demonstrated 
that the veteran ever had tuberculosis, and even though the disease 
were no longer active, he was authorized to receive at least $50 per 
month for life, 

The act also granted authority for the furnishing of clothing and 
prosthetic appliances, and repairs thereto, to veterans entitled to such 
benefits but unable to supply them to themselves. 

Some liberalizing of former laws was also specified in the act. The 
time for filing evidence of service origin of a disability was extended 
3 years from the passage of the World War Veterans’ Act, that is, 
antil June 7, 1927. Also, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was 
authorized to extend the time for filing claim for compensation not to 
exceed 5 years for good cause shown. 

The act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 991) contained several important 
amendments to the act of June 7, 1924. Disability payments were 
authorized to any honorably discharged veteran who had entered the 
service prior to November 11, 1918, and served a minimum of 90 days 
during the war, and who suffered from a 25 percent or more perma- 
nent disability not the result of his own willful misconduct. The 
disability need not have been acquired in the service, and it may have 
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been such that no other compensation would have been paid for the 


condition. The schedule of payments was as follows: 
Per month 


25 percent permanent disability._......_______- aoe Hers 
50 percent permanent disability thie Weed hagh bchadce eens biepieticbes tS ID 
75 percent permanent disability._..............__-_____- wa ciel pede | ae 
Total permanent disability ee ‘ . 40 

Safeguards were incorporated in the amendment. The disability 
allowance could not commence prior to the passage of the amendatory 
act, nor ae to the date the application for the compensation was 
submitted. Also any veteran whose income required him to pay 
Federal income tax » dtr the year preceding the filing of the appli- 
cation was not entitled to the payment. 

Section 202 of the act provided additional compensation of $25 per 
month for those who lost a creative organ or hands or feet in active 
service during World War I. The act required that due regard 
much be given to lay and other evidence not of a medical nature in the 
adjudication of veterans’ claims. 


The act of 1933 to maintain the credit of the United States 

The act of March 20, 1933 (48 Stat. 8-12) was popularly referred to 
as the National Economy Act, but officially its title was “An Act To 
Maintain the Credit of the United States Government.” 

The National Economy Act was a most unusual piece of legislation. 
No Chief Executive, it was alleged, had formerly been given such 
wide, sweeping authority to legislate via Executive order. Flexibil- 
ity in the exercise of administrative control was urged as the most 
effective means of attaining the greatly needed economies in the 
Federal budget. 

In his message to the Senate and House of Representatives on 
March 10, 1933, President Roosevelt requested such extensive 
authority : 

* * * Provision for additional saving is essential, and therefore I am asking 
the Congress today for new legislation laying down broad principles for the 
granting of pensions and other veteran benefits and giving to the Executive the 
authority to prescribe the administrative details. We are unanimous in up- 
holding the duty of the Government to care for those who suffer in its defense 
and for their widows and orphans. The application, however, of the great 
principle to large numbers of people involves complications—so great that it is 
almost impossible to draw legislation with sufficient flexibility to provide sub- 
stantial justice in varying situations. The proposed legislation states the prin- 
ciples and, limited by them, permits the Executive to draw the lines of differen- 
tiation necessary to justice. 

Confiderice in the President’s ability and desire to deal equitably 
with veterans’ problems as related to the national economy was ex- 
pressed in varied quarters both in and out of Congress. The national 
commander of the American Legion, Louis A. Johnson, had made a 
public statement affirming the Legion’s faith in the discretion, fair- 
ness, and the justice with which the President would be expected to 
deal with his problem. He stated that the President needed the 
suport of every loyal American, and in consequence thereof, he 
called upon the 10,709 Legion posts with their 1 million members to 
uphold the pledge that he had made as national commander of the 
Legion. Mr. Johnson had requested every Legion post to hold special 


*3 Ibid., vol. 77, pt. 1, March 10, 1933, p. 126. 
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meetings for the purpose of declaring the members’ loyalty and 
willingness to help the country. 

Represesntative Clifton Alexander Woodrum, of Virginia, clarified 
the popular congressional view of the National Economy Act in the 
following excerpts from his comments on the floor of the House: 


* * * May I make the general statement that this bill wipes out and repeals 
from the statute books all laws and regulations relating to pensions and veterans’ 
claims beginning with the Spanish-American War. 

It wipes them off the books and substitutes for that the authority granted to 
the President under this bill to deal with veterans and pensions claims, subject 
to limitations and restrictions that you find herein. * * * 

Mr. Speaker, probably never before in peacetime has the national legislative 
hody conferred such broad and sweeping powers on the Chief Executive. We 
have done so for two reasons. 

Mr. GavaGANn. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Wooprum. Yes. 

Mr. GAvaAGAN. I would like to have the gentleman express an opinion, if he will, 
as to whether or not this bill is or is not a complete surrender of legislative 
functions to the Chief Executive of this Nation? 

Mr. Wooprum. I can answer that, and I am glad to doit. I do not think itisa 
surrender of legislative functions. I think the Congress has simply said to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in effect, as follows: “We, the Members of the national legisla- 
tive body, have the same confidence in you now that the American people had 
last November. We believe you can lead us out of these difficulties and we realize 
the fact that you need ample authority and power to do so. You have said that 
you need this legislation and we are going to place it in your hands, in full 
confidence that you will use it wisely.” 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, all of us are assuming that the President and his 
administrative assistants are going to exercise this great power cautiously and 
wisely to the end that so far as may be humanly possible justice may be done 
between the veteran and the taxpayer, who, after all, has to pay the bill. 

The gentleman from New York well knows that we are conferring no power 
upon the President today that we cannot take away from him tomorrow if it is 
necessary to do so.” 


Spirited debate on both sides of the controversial National Economy 
Act developed in Congress. Although very early in the new Presi- 
dent’s term of office, it was apparent that his general reputation exerted 
some influence on the outcome of the legislative battle. 

The proponents of the contested measure stressed the emergency na- 
ture of the country’s economic plight. Congressman Harold Clement 
McGugin of Kansas described the bill as far-reaching legislation, add- 
ing that the conditions and the times out of which the bill grew were 
also far reaching. Speaking from the standpoint of a veteran, he said 
one of the most distressing things which had happened in the previous 
2 years was that the leadership of the veteran population had implied 
that there was no end to the amount of money which could be drawn 
from the Federal Treasury, that it was overflowing with resources, and 
that all veterans had to do to obtain it was to organize for this purpose. 
Mr. McGugin stated that this policy had continued unabated until the 
situation had become so drastic that the President was obliged to send 
a message to Congress declaring that the Government was facing bank- 
ruptcy, that its credit was impaired, and that drastic and immediate 
action was necessary, such action as the present bill entailed. 

It is of interest to review and recall the thinking of 20 years ago 
regarding the need for, and fear of failing, to balance the Federal 
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budget. In this pepect Representative Ulysses Samuel Guyer, also 
of Kansas, remarked as follows: 


* * * This is a supreme national emergency in which all must sacrifice and 
balance and buttress the national credit. When this bill was first before the 
House I voted for it rather under protest, hoping that in another legislative body 
it would be so amended that it would not do what I consider a great injustice to 
at least one great group of veterans. I refer particularly to the Spanish War 
veterans. Congress was very tardy in granting benefits to them, and just when 
they need it—when age is incapacitating them for gainful employment—we are 
taking away what was so grudgingly granted. 

While I know that in the interest of these veterans as well as all the people 
this legislation must be enacted, I will say that I cast this vote more reluctantly 
than any vote I ever cast in the House. I say that because I know that we are 
imposing an injustice upon those fine men who volunteered to serve their country 
a third of a century ago. But we must extend our aid to the President in his 
effort to balance the budget, without which there can be no prosperity ; without 
which in the end we will not be able to pay any of these veterans. Let us hope 
that this holiday for these men will soon end. 

* * * IT do not wish to criticize the President for demanding this power as 
he did in the case of the banks, in both of which cases I voted in the affirmative. 
Il am going to support this measure today, notwithstanding its obvious injustices 
to the veterans, only because of the extreme crisis which faces our country and 
which demands immediate action. The President has, with characteristic 
Rooseveltian audacity, assumed the responsibility of cutting Government costs, 
including pensions and compensation, and I have that confidence in his fairness 
and sympathetic attitude toward the ex-servicemen of all wars which leads me 
to believe that he will soften these injustices as much as possible. I would vote 
against this measure if I was not thoroughly convinced that both the interest of 
the people of the United States as well as that of the veterans themselves, in 
this supreme crisis demanded its passage. Nothing short of this would justify 
such obvious injustices and such extraordinary grant of executive power.” 


Strong feeling was manifest in Congress for the salvation of the 
weakened financial and banking structures of the Nation. Many 
Members believed that unless decisive means were taken to achieve a 
balance in the budget, total paralysis would ultimately have spread 
over “millions of fireless and foodless homes.” 

Representative Louis Leon Ludlow, of Indiana, doubted that a more 
momentous issue had ever faced the Representatives of the people in 
a hundred years of history. He believed that, had the House failed 
to pass the bill, the backbone of the incoming President’s prestige and 
his power to do good would have been broken. The credit of the 
United States would then inevitably have been dealt a deathblow 
since— 
it would have served notice to the world that the budget would not be balanced ; 
that in a time of great emergency, more grave and serious than has confronted 
any other President since Lincoln, with 11 million unemployed and banks crash- 
ing on every hand like houses of cards, the Congress of the United States had 
repudiated the President and had hamstrung him in his efforts to maintain the 
Nation’s credit and honor. . 

There was no dearth of argument presented against the bill. From 
the very outset, Mr. Mead, of New York, commented that the bill was 
neither analyzed nor explained, and only after it had passed the House 
were its provisions and the effect of the legislation known to the mem- 
bership. In all of his legislative experience, Mr. Mead complained, 
he had never seen a bill of so much importance rushed through the 
House with as little consideration given the measure. Basically, there 
had not even been any need for a rush because, after the House passed 
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the bill, it adjourned in the middle of the afternoon and the Senate 
had already adjourned for a 2-day period. 


These protests (on the part of House Members against the unfair methods 
by which the bill was considered, and inability on the part of some of the Mem- 
bers to make themselves effectively heard) unsuccessful because of failure to 
consider properly the measure in the House, were carried to the Senate, with 
the result that about 40 amendments were successfully added to the bill. These 
amendments liberalized, clarified, and humanized the legislation; and when 
the bill came back to the House, they were adopted by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

In the Senate, the Economy Committee was gracious enough to grant the rep- 
resentatives of the employees and of the veterans an opportunity to be heard, and 
the Senate itself considered the measure for several days. This action on the 
part of the Senate was most helpful, and I feel certain the amendments which 
they adopted are satisfactory to the President.” 


Congressman Matthew Anthony Dunn, of Pennsylvania, after hav- 
ing carefully studied the bill and its amendments, was not convinced 
that it meant any relief for the working class: 


* * * T do not believe it is economy when you reduce the salaries of people 
who receive less than $150 a month; neither do I believe it is economy to deduct 
15 percent from the relief and compensation of our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who nobly sacrificed practically all they had to make the world safe for democracy. 

It seems to me sufficient funds could be obtained to balance the national budget 
if we could compel the public utilities and other gigantic corporations to pay 
a just tax on the property and money they possess. The small-business man and 
private-home dweller must pay the full amount of their taxes or lose their prop- 
erty. Why this rank discrimination and class legislation?” 


Mr. James Willis Taylor, of Tennessee, deprecated use of the gag 
rule, particularly when it was invoked to pass legislation of such far- 
reaching importance and consequences as the National Economy Act: 


I am opposed to this legislation for three major reasons: First, I am against 
it because it violates the very fundamental principles upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded, in that it provides for an invasion of the functions and pre- 
rogatives of both the legislative and judicial departments of the Government 
by the Executive. * * * Second, I am opposed to this bill because it sets up 
a dictatorship in the United States, the like of which has seldom been attempted 
in the history of the world. The autocratic nature of this bill attains its climax 
in section 5, which is as follows: 

“All decisions rendered by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under the 
provisions of this title, or the regulations issued pursuant thereto, shall be final 
and conclusive on all questions of law and fact, and no other official or court of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction to review by mandamus or otherwise 
any such decision.” 

* * * And third, I am against this measure because it is unfair, unjust, and 
cruel to our ex-servicemen and their dependents, and subverts and uproots the 
policy of treatment accorded our soldiers and their dependents which has dis- 
tinguished our Nation for gratitude and liberality to those who rallied to the 
colors in times of stress and storm. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one in.my zeal for economy in Government and my 
desire to see our national budget balanced; but I most respectfully decline to 
be a party to restoring our financial equilibrium at the expense of our crippled 
and diseased ex-servicemen, along with their widows and orphans. “If this be 
treason” to the administration, Mr. Speaker, “make the most of it.” ™ 


Congressman John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, who was to spend 
many years of effort on behalf of veterans’ legislation, criticized the 
bill because it reduced the salaries of Congressmen only 15 percent, 
but at the same time it reduced the compensation of many disabled 
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World War and Spanish-American War veterans 100 percent. For 
a period of only 1 year, the bill reduced the compensation of Civil 
War survivors and their widows 10 percent. Mr. Rankin explained 
that this bill was particularly inequitable because many of these widows 
were born after the Civil War and married the veterans 40 years after 
the war ended. But the large number of widows and orphans of the 
veterans of the World War, many of whom died as the result of their 
services in France, and of injuries incurred in line of duty, were left 
without a penny for life. 

Congressman Mead, of New York, believed that uniform justice 
would have been meted out to all veterans provided the President of 
the United States had time himself to administer all the provisions 
of the economy bill. He knew, however, that of necessity the Presi- 
dent would have to trust the administration of this all-important leg- 
islation to the heads of the various departments of the Government. 
In the final analysis, then, the small pensioner and the underpaid 
worker would be the ones called upon to make the greatest sacrifice. 

Mr. John Henry Hoeppel, of California, felt strongly against the 
bill, expressing himself in detail on the House floor. He believed 
it to be a distinct injustice that retired civilian employees would 
not receive a reduction in their pay while retired enlisted men were 
made subject to a reduction. 

It should be understood that civil-service employees during their service 
received high remunerative compensation, very short hours, with 60 days per 
annum sick and annual leave, and with absolutely no hazards of service. The 
proposed law will permit them to continue to receive their retired pay, plus 
in addition thereto pension, compensation, or retired emergency officer’s pay. 
In other words, retired civil-Service employees are permitted dual checks from 
the Government each month. 

I submit for comparison, to show the discriminatory and unjust provisions 
of this proposed law, the case of retired enlisted men who receive less retired 
pay on an average than do civil-service retired personnel. The retired enlisted 
man is not permitted to receive a dual pay check for pension, compensation, 
or retired emergency officer’s pay. 

* * * The retired enlisted man accepted the hazards of war. Many of them 
served in three wars. Many were decorated for bravery in battle. Their com- 
pensation in service was as low as $13 per month. They were denied the 
comforts of a home and family contacts. Like a faithful servant, they followed 
the beck and call of Congress from Cuba to the Philippines, China and to France 
and Siberia. They hoped in the justice of Congress to grant, after their earned 
retirement, that which Congress promised them as they pleaded with them to 
enlist in the days when enlistment in the Army was recognized by everyone 
as a distinct hardship. Today, in their old age—some few are Civil War vet- 


erans—we find that Congress is repudiating its solemn contract with these 
aged men and is proposing to take from them up to 15 percent of their earned 


retired annuity.” 

Mr. Hoeppel pointed out an unusual circumstance which apparently 
had not been publicized previously. He explained that thousands 
upon thousands of honorable and most worthy veterans did not permit 
their names to appear on the sick reports during war. In the regular 
service, men with a sick record were more or less ridiculed as puny 
individuals. Even though sick and physically distressed, there were 
many who refused to have a medical record file set up in their name. 
Mr. Hoeppel said he was personally acquainted with Spanish War 
veterans who came from Cuba and the Philippines as mere skeletons, 
who accepted their discharge from the service and went to their 
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homes; and, with the help of their families, recuperated their health 
to some extent. 

The National Economy Act of March 20, 1933, finally became law. 
It applied in general-to the dependents of veterans and veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the First World War, and to any person who served 
with the Armed Forces and was killed or disabled in line of duty. 
The President was authorized to prescribe the degree of disability 
and the rate of pension for each degree, varying from $6 to $275 per 
month. He was empowered to prescribe the rate for death benefit, 
but was required to remain within a $12 minimum and a $75 maxi- 
mum figure. The President was directed to determine the beginning 
and termination of each war subsequent to the Civil War, for pur- 
poses of this act, and to specify the required number of days of service 
for entitlement to pensions. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the act was section 5 which 
made the decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
the regulations issued by the President final and conclusive on all 
questions of law and fact and not reviewable by any other official or 
court of the United States. 


The act repealed all laws granting medical or hospital treatment, 
domiciliary care, compensation, pension, disability allowance, or retire- 
ment pay to veterans and dependents of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, Boxer Rebellion, Philippine Insurrection, and World 
War I except to veterans with service-connected disability or their 
dependents if their death was service connected. 

ection 10 amended the Emergency Officers Retirement Act of May 
24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), so that no former officer could continue to draw 
retirement pay unless the disability for which he was retired resulted 
from disease or injury or aggravation of a preexisting disease or in- 
jury which was incurred in line of duty between April 6, 1917, and 

ovember 11, 1918. 

The administration of the act of March 20, 1933, by the President 
was provided for by means of Executive orders. 


The provisions of the bill did not seem harsh, but their effect could be deter- 
mined only after the Executive orders were issued to implement them. * * * 

The Economy Act repealed all laws providing benefits for Spanish-American 
and World War I veterans, and scrapped the multitude of regulations which had 
governed the granting of benefits. The President was empowered to frame new 
conditions of entitlement more generous or more restrictive than those repealed, 
and to issue regulations putting them into effect. For the 2 years during which 
the President was empowered to issue regulations there were few limitations on 
his power. Congress could always limit the power which it had bestowed upon 
the President, and limits of $6 and $275 monthly for service-connected dis- 
ability and $12 to $75 monthly for service-connected death had been placed upon 
pensions. Otherwise, Presidential power over veterans’ benefits was practically 
unlimited. 

On March 31, President Roosevelt promulgated 12 veterans’ regulations cover- 
ing the entire field of veterans’ benefits. (Executive Orders 6089-6100.) * * * 

It is doubtful whether the author was sufficiently familiar with the details 
of veterans’ benefits to foresee the severity of the cuts being made, for no one 
could have supposed that reductions as high as 88 percent in benefits for service- 
connected disability would be tolerated. As soon as President Roosevelt became 
aware of the severity of the cuts caused by the regulations, he made plans for 
amending them.” 


%* Dillingham, op. cit., pp. 74-76. 
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The first important step in the transition of veterans’ legislation 
back to its former and more favorable status came March 28, 1934, 
when Public Law 141 of the 73d Congress (48 Stat. 524-527) re- 
stored, with limitations, the compensation provisions of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended. Another important step in 
the transition came on March 19, 1935, when the President’s authority 
to establish benefits by Executive order expired. On that date the 
regulations in existence became law and could be changed only by 
regular legislation. 

The act of August 18, 1935 (49 Stat. 614), reenacted all laws grant- 
ing pensions to veterans of the Spanish-American War, Boxer Re- 
bellion, and Philippine Insurrection and their widows and dependents 
which were in effect on March 19, 1933. Also, all inconsistent pro- 
visions of the law were repealed. Certain other benefits had been re- 
stored by the act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 521). 

In the 3d session of the 75th Congress a move was put underway 
to increase the pension payments made for non-service-connected dis- 
ability which had originally been reduced by the National Economy 
Act of March 20, 1933. During the course of debate in the House, 
on May 4, 1938, Mr. John Martin Costello, of California, made the 
only significant attack on the proposed legislation. He did so, he 
stated, even though he fully expected the House to act favorably on 
the bill. He called attention to the general tendency on the part of 
Congress gradually to increase payments made to veterans. Mr. 
Costello urged the membership to consider the effect of such increased 
payments. An increase would have thrown out of line other pay- 
ments which were being made to veterans, particularly the disability 
compensation for service-incurred injuries; furthermore the Veterans’ 
Administration was opposed to an increase in the amount of payments. 
Placing the non-service-connected disability on a par with disability 
of service connection would have created an inequality. The subse- 
quent remedying of such an inequality would only have been done by 
increasing the payments made for disability compensation, thereby 
completing the spiral of increased Federal expenses. 

Congressman Frank Carlson, of Kansas, spoke in favor of the con- 
templated measure: 

Everyone will agree that we have a large number of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and World War who are entitled to compensation because of 
disability. In many cases it is very hard to prove service connection, and this 
act, as I understand it, will liberalize the method of determining permanent 
total disability in non-service-connected cases and increase the present compen- 
sation of $30 per month to $40 per month. This was the status of these veterans 
previous to passage of the Economy Act in 1933, which was one of the most unjust 
and unfair measures ever enacted in regard to compensation for veterans.” 

Although the general tenor of debate was definitely in favor of the 
bill, and even though both the Senate and House passed it, the Presi- 
dent eventually vetoed the proposed measure. 

It is interesting to compare the treatment given by the 77th Congress 
to the proposal to raise non-service-connected total disability to $40 
per month with the action of the 75th Congress. H. R. 4845 was 
introduced in the 2d session of the 77th Congress and advanced 
through the legislative process with no controversial attack from any 
source. The President signed the bill on June 10, 1942 (56 Stat. 350). 


# Congressional Record, vol. 83, pt. 6, May 4, 1933, p. 6252. 
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With the act of May 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 230) the 78th Congress still 
further increased the rate of pension for World War veterans gen- 
erally from $40 to $50 per month, and to $60 per month in certain 
specified cases. The $60 payment was authorized for those veterans 
who had been rated permanently and totally disabled and were in 
receipt of pension for a continuous period of 10 years, or who had 
reached 65 years of age. 

Senator Robert A. Taft represented the negative side during the 
brief discussion of the act of May 27, 1944. He did not accept the 
justification offered for the bill, namely, that the increase was a means 
of partially offsetting the higher costs of living. On the floor of the 
Senate he stated that although in committee he was overruled, he still 
did not think this bill was in any way connected with the cost of living. 
He contended that it sought to provide a general increase in the whole 

ension policy of the United States, at a time when there should not 
foe been general increases in either salaries or pensions, except to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living. He feared the measure 
under consideration was too inflationary in its provisions. 


Acts of July 19, 1939 


The two acts approved July 19, 1939, in the words of Mr. John H. 
Tolan, Representative from California— 
constitute long steps toward correcting many of the injustices in the present laws 
concerning our disabled veterans and their dependents. 

Public Law 196 (53 Stat. 1067) was entitled: “An act to restore 
certain benefits to World War veterans suffering with paralysis, pa- 
resis, or blindness, or who are helpless or bedridden, and for other pur- 
poses.” This act, with certain limitations, restored to the compensa- 
tion rolls those World War I veterans on the rolls March 19, 1933, but 
who had been removed by the Economy Act. The act further provided 
death compensation for widows and children of such veterans who die 
or have died from disease or injury, service connection of which is or 
would have been established under the provisions of this act. 

The second act, Public Law 198 (53 Stat. 1068) was entitled: 
“An act to provide certain benefits for World War veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes.” This act liberalized the existing 
laws in those cases where the veteran was honorably discharged after 
having served 90 days or more, or, having served less than 90 days, was 
discharged for disability incurred in service in line of duty, so that 
compensation was payable if at the time of the veteran’s death he had 
a disability directly or presumptively incurred in, or aggravated by, 
service in the World War for which compensation would be payable if 
the disability were 10 percent or more in degree. In other words, in 
those cases where the veteran had 90 days’ honorable service or was 
discharged for disability incurred in service in line of duty, it was no 
longer necessary that he have a service-connected disability 10 percent 
or more eenae: but he must have had a disability for which com- 
ag would be payable if the disability were 10 percent or more in 

egree. 
new income limitation was also established by this act. Payment 
of compensation was withheld to any widow without child, or a child 
whose annual income exceeded $1,000, or to a widow with a child or 
children whose annual income exceeded $2,500. Exempted from in- 
come were gp proces of war-risk-term insurance, United States Gov- 
ernment life (converted) insurance, and adjusted compensation. 
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Disabled veterans, who, as the result of service-incurred disability, 
had suffered the anatomical loss or the loss of the use of only 1 foot, 
or 1 hand, or 1 eye, and who were formerly receiving additional com- 

ensation for such cause, now had their pension increased from $25 to 
$35 per month. 
r. Rankin, of Mississippi, was one of the articulate Members who 
spoke in favor of H. R. 5352, Public Law 198: 


There are some Members who may think we are going a step afield by taking 
eare of the dependent parents of those deceased boys. Some Members have sug- 
gested that we put them under social security. If we did, in some States they 
would get five times as much as they would in other States. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a national war, and so long as I am head of this commit- 
tee I am never going to permit the disabled veterans or their dependents to be 
shoved off onto the social security and be discriminated against, as the old people 
are being discriminated against in the different States under the Social Security 
Act. This having been a national war, a national proposition, we are writing 
these salutary provisions into national law.” 


It is interesting to note that the most frequent criticism made by the 
House Members was to the effect that the measure did not go far 
enough. Those who expressed themselves in this manner stated that 
the only reason they were voting favorably was that no more appro- 
priate means was available at that time for dispensing justice to the 
veteran. 

Mr. John M. Robsion, Jr., of Kentucky, for example, concluded his 
remarks as follows: 


The bill before us does not go far enough to suit others and myself in the 
House. It is brought up, however, under the suspension of rules of the House, 
and no amendment can be offered or considered to the bill. We can only vote 
for or against the bill as it is. The World War Veterans’ Committee has 
brought out this bill that no doubt does not measure up to what they should 
like to present to the House, but they realize the conditions that confront the 
House and Senate so far as legislation for veterans and their dependents is 
concerned, and they seem to think this is the best bill we can get through; and 
the hope is expressed by some of the members of the committee that we may be 
given an opportunity to vote for other legislation for the veterans and their 
dependents before Congress adjourns. 

I would not feel justified in opposing this bill because it does not go as far 
as I should like for it to go. It will at least bring benefits to approximately 
140,000 veterans and their dependents, and I am very happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to help that number. I sincerely trust that one or more additional bills 
will be brought in by the committee before the Congress adjourns.” 


Mr. James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, continuing in the same 
general vein, added some new observations which he made of veterans’ 
benefits in general : 


This bill is another sharp reminder of the cost of war—the price paid in 
terms of human life, blood and suffering, in tears and grief, as well as money. 

Let the mothers and wives of today and the brides of tomorrow examine this 
measure to learn what they may expect from a grateful Government if they are 
called upon to sacrifice a son, a husband, or a sweetheart if America goes to 
war again. 

Examined in the light of human life and grief, the cold figures of an increase 
in widows’ pensions from $22 to $30 a month become eloquent and impressive 
arguments for peace, neutrality, and national defense. 

* * * This legislation represents many days of study on the part of the World 
War Veterans’ Committee, during which time testimony was taken from represen- 
tatives of all veterans’ organizations and other interested persons. 

While some believe this bill does not go far enough, I feel that it is, at least, 
a step in the right direction.“ 


“ Thid., vol. 84. pt. 5, May 1, 1939, p. 4955. 
42 Tbid., p. 4964. 
 Tbid., p. 4964. 
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Mr. Harry Nelson Routzohn, of Ohio, acknowledged that this bill 
was meeting a number of wrongs which the committee was —— 
to right. He explained that it was not possible simultaneously to 
correct all of the mistakes, and right all the wrongs that have pre- 
viously been made and perpetrated against the veterans of the World 
War and those dependent upon them. “The committee”, he said, 
“worked hard, laboriously, and long in an endeavor to satisfy the var- 
ious demands made upon it by the exigencies of the situation. The 
earnest desire of the members was to obtain as much favorable legisla- 
tion as possible and at the same time avoid serious opposition and 
possible Presidential veto. We have not enlarged the benefits as 
much as we should or as much as I trust we can and will at a future 
time. Furthermore, we have not restored to the World War veterans 
all that has been taken from them heretofore by a false economy meas- 

” 
ure. 

That the membership of the House was warmly disposed toward the 
problems of veterans in general, and to this bill in Rete ns was 
clearly indicated by the applause which acknowledged the following 
comment by Mr. Routzohn: 

The veterans of the World War are entitled to all that has been previously 
taken from them, and I am in favor of restoring now, or as soon as it can 
possibly be effected, all those rights and benefits former Congresses promised, 
granted, and voted them, and I, as a Member of Congress will not be satisfied 
with World War veterans’ legislation until we have not only restored those 
rights and benefits but have placed in the law of the land all the provisions to 
which the veterans, their parents, their widows, and their orphans are justly 
entitled. [Applause.] “ 

Mr. Horace Jerry Voorhis, of California, was also greeted with 
applause when he concluded his remarks as follows: 

Now, may I make this appeal to the House: Please remember that legislation 

of this kind considered by a committee carefully and over a long period, has been 
considered not only from the standpoint of what that committee would like to 
do, but from the standpoint of what that committee is confident can definitely 
be passed and become a law in a short space of time. That is the sort of bill 
we have before us. It will be helpful to many people—not as helpful as some of 
us would like—but better than what we have now. Let us go forward from this 
point. [Applause.] “ 
_ The only articulate Member representing the negative side of the 
issue was again Mr. John Martin Costello, of California. Although 
he recognized as futile any attempt he might be able to make in 
opposition to the proposed legislation, particularly under the ree 
sion of rules which applied and limited the debate time on the bill, 
he felt compelled to comment on sections 4 and 7 and to clarify the 
basis of his objection. He acknowledged the remainder of the bill as 
being desirable in most respects. _ 

Section 4 of the bill made pensions available to the dependent par- 
ents of veterans whose deaths were not due to service-connected causes. 
As a result, 5,200 parents were entitled to be added to the rolls. With 
reference to section 7, he stated : 

Section 7 of this bill will cost $10,500,000 alone the first year, placing as it 
does 87,000 new cases on the veteran rolls. This section requires that the Ad- 


ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall insert in the rating schedules of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a minimum rating of permanent partial 10 percent for 


“ Ibid., p. 4967. 
* Tbid., p. 4957. 
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wounds incurred in line of duty in active service during the World War. In 
a word, every World War veteran who received any injury whatsoever in line 
of duty while in active service shall automatically become entitled to a rating of 
permanent partial 10 percent. Regardless of the nature of the wound, regard- 
less of the degree of injury, regardless of the character of disability, even regard- 
less of the total lack of any disability whatsoever, nonetheless the wounded 
veterans shall hereafter be deemed to be not only 10 percent disabled but 
permanently 10 percent disabled.“ 

Mr. Costello explained, in his opinion, why Congress was unable to 
care adequately for the needs of the genuinely disabled veteran and 
his dependents. The reason was due to Congress providing more 
generously for those who did not participate in the war, for those 
who did not suffer any disability, and who perhaps were not properly 
entitled to receive any compensation. Because of such indefensible 
liberality, the benefits payable to the deserving veterans necessarily 
had to be reduced to such a point that they were not adequate to pro- 
vide for the truly disabled. 

Mr. Costello predicted that if Congress continued on its course of 
spending with regard to veterans’ benefits, the annual cost of main- 
taining the Veterans’ Administration would exceed the amounts ap- 
propriated for that purpose in the years just prior to the Economy 
Act. He believed unfavorable public reaction would be a consequence 
of the Veterans’ Administration’s becoming a “billion-dollar bureau.” 
While the present proposed legislation ieauived an estimated expendi- 
ture of $18,750,000 Ds year, this was only one of several veterans’ 
bills passed by the House, with the promise of others to follow. No 
one bill, consequently, was of much importance, but when all of them 
were totaled, the resultant figure became staggering. “In my opin- 
ion,” he stated, “we will be better friends of the veterans if we follow 
the advice of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. Miller) and give 
adequate compensation to those who suffered real disabilities, rather 
than give permanent rating to passing injuries from which the vet- 
eran has completely recovered.” 


Act of December 19, 1941 (55 Stat. 844) 

Primary interest in this act, though soon to be amended and in 1948 
superseded, stems from the fact that it was passed so soon after com- 
mencement of World War II. Public Law 359 was entitled “An act 
to provide pensions at wartime rates for officers and enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard disabled in line of 
duty as a direct result of armed conflict, while engaged in extra- 
hazardous service or while the United States is caanane in war, and 
for the dependents of those who die from such cause, and for other 
purposes.” 

Although H. R. 6009 was first called up for consideration by the 
House on December 1, 1941, and despite the fact it had been under 
study by the House committee for a year, all of which preceded the 
entry of the United States into World War II, provisions of the bill 
were far reaching and served to cover the principal problems occa- 
sioned by our participation in the war. The first portion of the meas- 
ure covered such personnel whose disability or death might have been 
the result of armed conflict, while the last provided for those who 
were injured or died while the United States was engaged in war. 


“ Ibid., p. 4966. 
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There was no controversy, and in fact but very little discussion dur- 
ing the course of this bill through Congress. 


Act of September 20, 1945 


Public Law 182 of the 79th Congress was entitled, “An act to amend 
the veterans regulations to provide additional rates of compensation or 
pension and remedy inequalities as to specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities in excess of total disability.” 

This act provided rates of pension for specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities on a parity with rates of compensation payable for similar 
disabilities under the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
and removed certain inequalities which existed particularly between 
veterans of World War I and World War II. It also recognized the 
great difference which existed between double amputations at various 
levels, and provided a more flexible scale for the authorization of 
monetary benefits to the most severely disabled veterans. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was in favor of this act, and 
during its consideration by Congress, while yet a bill, urged its passage 
and pointed out some of the principal justifications for its enactment 
into law. In a letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
he had written, in part, as follows: 


Whereas previously no allowance has been made for blindness of one eye, having 
only light perception, in addition to the loss of 2 or 3 extremities, it is intended 
under this bill, if enacted, to allow an additional $35 per month for this condi- 
tion; thus the loss of use of both hands, 1 foot, and 1 eye, to light perception, 
will be compensated at $165, plus 2 allowances of $35 each, or $235 per month, 
under the second part of subparagraph (k). 

The maximum rate, as a result of including helplessness as one of the 
entitling multiple disabilities, is intended to cover, in addition to obvious losses 
and blindness, transverse myelitis with loss of use of both legs and loss of anal 
and bladder sphincter control, generally resulting from severance of the spinal 
cord in action or incident to airplane or motorized military equipment crashes ; 
also the loss of use of 2 extremities with near blindness and absolute deafness, 
or with severe multiple injuries outside the useless extremities, these conditions 
being construed as loss of use of 2 extremities and helplessness. 

It is deemed necessary, in the interests of veterans whose disabilities exceed 
the requirements for any specific rate, to vest authority in the Administrator, 
in his discretion, to allow the next higher or an intermediate rate in such cases. 

As enactment of the proposed legislation will fulfill an urgent need and serve 
a beneficial and equitable purpose, it is desirable that this legislation be secured 
at the earliest possible date.” 


Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts made an interesting 
comment on the floor of the House: 


The rating schedule board of the Veterans’ Administration and General Hines 
[the then Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs] first recommended the bill that 
passed this afternoon. I think they made those recommendations largely because 
of a visit they made at my request to the amputees at the Walter Reed Hospital. 
They sat down and talked to some of the amputees and talked over the degree of 
amputation, the degree of disability, and came back and made certain recom- 
mendations which are included in the bill just passed. I had asked General 
Hines if he would send some of the rating board men out there. I made that 
request as a result of a visit I made at the request of the Walter Reed amputees 
to talk over legislation, what they thought would be more adequate compensa- 
tion. You cannot compensate these men but you can at least give them a little 
bit more to get along with, show a little more appreciation for what they have 
given for us.“ 


47U. S. Congress. House. Increasing the rates of compensation or pension for service- 
incurred disabilities in excess of total disability. Report No. 934 to accompany H 
3644. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945, P 3. 

# Congressional Record, vol. 91, pt. 6, July 20, 1945, p. 7884. 
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Act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1219) 
When first introduced, as S. 595, the act of July 2, 1948, which 


“y 
became Public Law 876 of the 80th Congress, provided that the rates 
of compensation for disabilities incurred in active military or naval 
service other than in a period of war service shall be equal to 90 per- 
cent of the rates payable for similar disabilities incurred during active 
service in time of war. 
Although Senator John Sparkman, of Alabama, and others made 
pleas for 90 percent. to be the peacetime rate, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported the bill with an amendment providing for only 80 
ercent. The latter figure was the one finally included in the public 
aw. The committee felt that a distinction should be preserved be- 
tween wartime-connected disabilities and peacetime-connected dis- 
abilities. While it was preserving a proper differential, as expressed 
by one of its members, Senator Eugene D. Millikin, it was at the same 
time adopting a course of action which had a reasonably good chance 
for enactment at that time. The 80-percent figure was in keeping with 
the House version of the bill. 


Act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1219) 

The second act passed this date was designed to provide increases 

of compensation for certain veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties who had dependents. The additional compensation was made 
available for those veterans with stipulated dependents and whose 
disability was rated not less than 60 percent. A propestacnate amount 
was prescribed for veterans whose rate of disability ranged between 
60 and 100 percent. A separate scale was established for those who 
were entitled to compensation at peacetime rates for disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by active service. 
_ In both Houses of Congress, this act was kindly treated. No organ- 
ized opposition was expressed. In fact, the only implied criticism 
was directed at the minimum disability rate of 60 percent. Mr. 
Thomas G. Abernethy, of Mississippi, felt concerned about a dis- 
crimination which the bill seemed to practice against the veteran 
who had a disability of less than 60 percent. He inquired of the 
author of the House version of the bill why the dividing line was 
placed at 60 percent, and why there was no increase for a veteran with 
to but who had less than a 60-percent disability. Mr. Frank 
Asbury Mathews, Jr., of New Jersey, replied as follows: 

I am very happy to answer the gentleman as best I can. The reason is that 
one bill introduced did not provide any dividing line. When we came to consider 
that and carried it ‘all the way down the line to veterans who received the 
minimum rating of 10 percent, the cost of the bill would have been enormous, 
and also there seemed to be little reason for a man receiving 10 percent or 20 
percent disability to receive this additional allowance for his dependents be- 
cause, it would seem, he was still, with his disability, able to make his own 
living. 

May I say we tried to strike a point at which we could say generally above 
that point a man is entitled to the percentage given here to assist him, because 
he has that much disability. Below that point he should not get it because he 
should be able to earn his own living.” 


4 Ibid., vol. 94, pt. 6, June 14, 1948, p. 8170. 
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Congressman Olin E. Teague, of Texas, crystallized the widely held 
wna 9 the membership when he commented favorably on the floor 
as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that the first order on all veterans’ legislation should 
be to take care of those men who returned bearing the scars of battle and to 
provide for the widows and children and dependent parents of those servicemen 
who failed to return. I am in support of H. R. 5588 without reservations as it 
provides dependency allowances for the loved ones of those veterans of World 
Wars I and II who are 60 percent or more disabled. 

These veterans are the ones who are so seriously disabled that most of 
them have had to completely readjust their lives and to seek new employment 
in fields of other endeavors. Their ability to earn a living has been impaired, 
yet they have the responsibility to provide for their families and have found 
this problem increasingly more difficult to solve during these periods of high 
prices. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consideration of H. R. 5588 by the Members of 
this House and hope that it is approved unanimously.” 


Mr. Rankin also insisted that the increased cost of living was sufli- 
cient justification for the bill. He believed there was vast discrimina- 
tion between the men in the rank and file and the retired emergency 
officers. His objection to the bill was based on its exclusion of those 
veterans with less than 60 percent disability. He would have liked 
to see all service-connected cases covered by the legislation. 


These are real war casualties— 
he said— 


These are men who received their disabilities in line of duty, and this increase 
is none too much in the light of the increased cost of living. * * * In my opinion 
the service-connected men should have been increased all the way down the line, 
and even then they would be getting a small amount in comparison with many 
retired emergency officers who never got closer to the battlefront than the 
Pentagon Building. 


Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, of California, introduced a new 
justification for the proposed legislation : 


* * * Disabled veterans and veterans’ widows and children will still be hang- 
ing onto the ropes even after we pass these bills. We are not doing anything 
substantial for the veteran and his family when we pass them. What we are 
doing is easing our own conscience because we have failed to do anything about 
the high cost of living. 

Now, I point out again, pleadingly, that this legislation is an example of our 
failure to check inflation. H. R. 3784 will involve the spending of about $90 
million. I do not know how much money is involved in H. R. 5588; but these bills 
are necessary if the disabled veterans and their dependents are not to starve. 
This Congress, through its failure to act to curb prices, is directly responsible for 
the spending of this money." 


Act of October 10, 1949 (63 Stat. 731-733) 

This act increased compensation for World War I presumptive 
service-connected cases provided minimum ratings for service-con- 
nected arrested tuberculosis, increased certain disability and death 
compensation rates, liberalized requirement for dependency allow- 
ances, and redefined the terms “line of duty” and “willful misconduct.” 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House reported this bill 
with a unanimous vote. The bill passed the House under a motion for 
suspension of the rules, with a heavy favorable vote having been cast. 


© Ibid., p. 8170. 
& Ibid., pp. 8168-8169. 
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Section 2 of the act set up new standards for compensating any ex- 
service person who was shown to have had service-connected tubercu- 
losis and whose condition, in the judgment of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ A ffairs, reached a state of complete arrest. Such cases were 
to be rated as totally disabled for a period of 2 years following such 
date of arrest, as 50 percent disabled for an additional period of 4 
years, and 30 percent for a further 5 years. Following far-advanced 
active lesions the permanent rating was to be 30 percent, and follow- 
ing moderately advanced lesions, the permanent rating, after 11 years, 
was to be 20 percent, provided there was continuing disability, dysp- 
nea on exertion, impairment of health, and so forth; otherwise the 
rating was to be zero percent. A proviso stated that the total dis- 
ability rating for the 2 years following a complete arrest was to be 
reduced to 50 percent for failure to follow prescribed treatment or to 
submit to examination when requested. 

Members of the House, in their comments on the floor, justified the 
proposed legislation from varying viewpoints. The bill was described 
as “reasonable legislation.” It was deemed meritorious since it was 
intended to alleviate to some extent the increased costs of living not 
only for the veterans themselves, but for their dependents as well. 
The provisions made for minimum ratings and minimum lengths of 
time for service-connected cases of tuberculosis were extremely impor- 
tant because the veterans concerned were thereby paren greater oppor- 
tunity to recover from their tuberculosis before being forced by eco- 


nomic conditions to return to their gainful occupations. 
The bill received equally favorable treatment in the Senate, even 
though Senator Robert C. Hendrickson explained that the group of 


bills, of which this was one, came in too late to allow adequate com- 
mittee study ; consequently there were no reports accompanying them. 
The Senate Finance Committee had considered this particular bill, 
however, and issued Report No. 1103. He was inclined to object to 
all current bills unless Senators who sponsored them presented ade- 
quate justification for each one. When Senator Walter F. George, 
of Georgia, urged favorable consideration of H. R. 5598, having 
pointed out that it dealt with existing compensable cases, and that 
it merely provided certain increases, Moree Hendrickson withheld 
his objection. 
Senator George continued his defense of the bill as follows: 


It will be remembered that the old Economy Act eliminated, in the first in- 
stance, nearly all the compensation payable to veterans. That compensation 
has been restored, with this single exception. When the restoration was made 
we saw fit to say that the presumptively service-connected disability cases should 
receive 75 percent of the amount which they would receive if the service- 
connected feature of the disabilities were established other than by the presump- 
tion. They had actual disability. They were frequently unable, because of the 
absence of records in World War I, to establish by positive proof the service 
connection with their disability, but the Congress itself gave to the veteran a 
presumption, in certain extremely dangerous illnesses and disabilities, and the 
Veterans’ Administration recognized that in its regulations. So this bill does 
not add anyone to the rolls, but it gives to the veteran whose disability is 
presumptively service-connected about $12 a month more for total disability. 
It increases his allowance from 75 percent to 100 percent of the disability 
allowance which he would draw; and so on, through the scale. 


69273—55—-4 
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* * * After careful consideration, and after rather full hearings, the Finance 
Committee decided to recommend to the Senate approval of the bill. So I hope 
that the Senate will pass it.” 

The act of June 23, 1950, also dealt with tuberculosis. Its title read 
as follows: 

An act to amend veterans regulations to establish for persons who served 

in the Armed Forces during World War II a further presumption of service 
connection for active pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Provision was made for veterans who developed active pulmonary 
tuberculosis to a minimum degree of 10 percent disability or more 
within 3 years from the date of separation from active service. This 
act amended previous paragraph I, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a) so that in the absence of affirmative evidence to the contrary, such 
active pulmonary tuberculosis was deemed to have been incurred in 
or aggravated by active service. : 

Notwithstanding the Veterans’ Administration’s mild objection to 
this bill’s being passed at that time, Senator George expressed his be- 
lief that the bill should be passed. He explained that the bill simply 
gave to the veterans of World War II who developed tuberculosis in 
a compensable degree within 3 years after discharge, a rebuttable 
presumption of service connection. Veterans of World War I, he re- 
minded his colleagues, had a 7-year period. There was simply no 
possible argument, he stated, that could be made against giving the 
veterans of World War II a 3-year presumption. He continued as 
follows: 

I think it is a bill that ought to pass. Very great strides, of course, have been 
made in the treatment and diagnosis of tubercular cases since World War I, 
and yet there are a great many men and women who served in World War II 
who have within 3 years after discharge developed tuberculosis in a compensable 
degree, and the bill simply gives them the presumption, rebuttable as it is, of 
service connection. 

I may say also that under the Veterans Regulations themselves more than a 
2-year period is provided at this time. But the bill would make a statutory 
declaration of 3 years. The bill passed the House practically unanimously. It 


was unanimously reported from the Finance Committee. I hope, therefore, there 
will be no objection to it.™ 


Act of May 23, 1952 (66 Stat. 90-91) 


Public Law 356 provided certain increases in the monthly rates of 
compensation and pension payable to veterans and their dependents. 
Before H. R. 4894 became law, it experienced a complex itinerary 
through the formal legislative processes. A conference committee 
had to be appointed, and unusually extensive discussions took place 
in the Senate, although practically no debate was held in the House. 

Early in the Senate debate, Senator Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming 
offered an amendment to increase pensions allowable to certain cate- 
gories of veterans, namely, those of the Civil War, of whom four were 
still living, veterans of the Spanish-American War, and veterans who 
fought in the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion. Sen- 
ator Hunt explained his amendment: 

While the increase I have suggested, from 5 to 20 percent, seems large per- 
centagewise, I call attention to the fact that veterans of the Spanish-American 


War are now passing on at the very rapid rate of approximately 1,000 a month. 
Of course, as time goes on, this number will increase in proportion to those still 


52 Ibid., vol. 95, pt. 10, September 27, 1949, pp. 13348-13349. 
53 Tbid., vol. 96, pt. 6, June 8, 1950, p, 8316, 
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living. Of course, the same thing holds true of veterans of the Indian Wars and 


veterans of the Boxer Rebellion. 

* * * T think we must take into consideration that a $90 pension today is 
comparable to $45 as of 10 years ago, and comparable to $25 as of some 15 years 
ago. The present pension to Spanish-American War veterans or dependents is 
$90a month. It is my contention that, having reached the age they have reached, 
and needing the medical and nursing care which they need, the small increase 
which I have suggested will still leave them without sufficient income to care 
for themselves without outside help.™ 

Two leading questions asked by Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel of 
Kansas of Senator Hunt served further to clarify the intent of the 
amendment. Senator Schoeppel asked whether it was not true that 
the categories of veterans which Senator Hunt’s amendment covered, 
because of their advanced age, were in many instances absolutely in- 
capacitated for gainful employment. His second question queried 
whether it was a fact that the amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming sought to equalize the increased costs and burdens of all types in 
those particular categories, especially those pertaining to Spanish- 
American War veterans. The obvious response in both instances 
was in the affirmative. Senator Hunt went on to explain that in view 
of the then-current death rate of the aged veterans, and considering 
that only 81,000 were still living in the United States, the cost to the 
Government of adequate provision for such veterans would not have 
been unreasonable. 

Senator George acknowledged that all service organizations were in 
favor of a 20-percent increase in disability compensation for veterans 
who sustained service-connected disabilities. He stated that the com- 
mittee gave serious thought to their recommendations for a 20-percent 
increase across the board for the veterans of all the wars: the Spanish- 
American War, World Wars I and II, the Korean War, and so forth. 
Considered from the viewpoint of the needs and just merits of the ex- 
servicemen, themselves, he admitted one could have little reason to 
object to the proposal; but when the budgetary implications were 
noted, the increase would have meant nearly a half-billion-dollar rise 
annually, with each successive year costing even more. Senator 
George continued : 

If we are to give a 20-percent increase to 1 group of veterans, there is, in can- 
dor, very little that may be said against giving it to other veterans, except on 
the basis of the facts presented by the distinguished Senator from Wyoming, 
who points out that veterans of the Spanish-American War are, [sic] older in 
point of age and have, of course, the infirmities which accompany advanced age. 
But it is very difficult to deny 1 group of veterans an increase of 20 percent in 
their service-connected compensation rates, or to a widow whose husband died 
as a result of a service-connected disability, or who, up to the time of his death, 
suffered from a service-connected disability, or who had a rating which would 
entitle the widow to a pension, without making an increase across the board. 

* * * But I warn the Senator now that when we deal with veterans’ legisla- 
tion and when we grant an increase to one group, it becomes a precedent for an 
increase to other groups; and none of them has any great difficulty in estab- 
lishing the need, particularly when the veteran has a 100-percent disability. 
Even though he sustained his disability in the present Korean conflict, if he is 
100-percent disabled, it is very difficult to say he should not have a 20-percent 
increase, if we are to grant such an increase to the veterans of other wars.” 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, spoke strongly in favor of the 
Hunt amendment, and although he would not be able to vote on the 
measure because as a veteran of the Spanish-American War he himself 
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would have been a beneficiary, he desired to correct some misappre- 
hensions : 


A great mistake has been made, and is continually being made, in classifying 
veterans of the Spanish-American War with veterans of other wars. It is under- 
standable and logical to follow a policy to put ex-servicemen on the same basis 
and to follow a uniform policy, but too often there is a failure to consider the 
radical difference between those who served in the Spanish-American War and 
those who served in later wars. I feel I can speak with some authority, because 
I served in all three wars. I merely wish to call attention to some major 
differences. 

In the Spanish-American War a private drew the sum of $15.60 a month. 

* * * When we were discharged from the Spanish-American War, we did not 
receive $60 as a bonus, or as separation pay, or the higher separation pay which 
was accorded veterans of other wars. We did not receive a State bonus, as prac- 
tically every State has accorded to its ex-servicemen since the time of the 
Spanish-American War. The Spanish-American War veterans did not receive 
the adjusted compensation which was made available to veterans of other wars 
by subsequent legislation. The Spanish-American War veteran did not have 
war-risk insurance. 

The Spanish-American War veteran did not have the benefit of the sanitation 
measures, medical service, and hospitalization afforded veterans of other wars. 

As an illustration, I call attention to the fact that in the Spanish-American 
War, my Own company which had a strength of 124, turned out on 2 successive 
days with only 11 men fit for duty as a result of the prevalence of typhoid fever 
and dysentery. It was 20 years after those men had completed their service in 
the Spanish-American War before they were made eligible for pensions or 
hospitalization. 

So while I agree to the logic and the advisability of a policy of treating ex- 
servicemen all on the same basis, when we realize the difference in the service it 
is utterly unfair to classify veterans of the Spanish-American War with veterans 
of later wars in determining the amount of compensation.” 


Senator Guy Cordon, of Oregon, entered the debate feeling strongly 
about the rate of increase. Before stating his amendment to the bill 
under consideration, he quoted from a detailed letter which he received 
as a joint expression of opinion representing simultaneously the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American 
Veterans, andthe AMVETS. They believed that the bill, as approved 
by the House and reported with some amendments by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, upset the historical policy of uniform increase in 
rates of compensation and pension, by applying dual percentages of 
increase in disability compensation. Furthermore, there would have 
been a ome of inequities in the then existing pension systems 
applicable to different periods of service. 

The service organizations were distressed that two different rates 
of increase should have applied to service-disabled veterans when the 
amount of compensation was traditionally determined by the degree 
of disability. It was difficult, they said, to understand why one per- 
centage of increase should have applied to veterans with from 10 to 49 
percent disability and another rate of increase apply to those who were 
disabled from 50 to 100 percent. They desired to point out that if the 
bill were intended as a means of offsetting the increased cost of living, 
then such increased costs applied equally to all service-disabled vet- 
erans. 

The substance of the Cordon amendment was the substitution of a 
straight 15-percent increase for all disability cases handled by the 
Veterans’ Administration, but not including special awards and al- 
lowances, dependency allowances, or subsistence allowances. A sec- 
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ond amendment, which he chose not to submit officially until action had 
been completed on his first amendment involved the raising of rates of 
compensation as recommended by committee action for non-service- 
connected disabilities, from $63 to $65 in one case, and from $75 to $78 
in another. 

Since Senator Cordon’s second amendment involved certain legal 
procedures incident to amending an amendment, it so happened that 
the Senate voted on the Senator’s second amendment first. Despite 
Senator George’s plea that in his opinion there was no justification for 
increasing non-service-connected penn and that an additional 
$9,500,000 would be needed annually for even this moderate increase, 
the Senate voted favorably on the second Cordon amendment. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, who was speaking on his own 
behalf as well as on the part of Senators Benton, Humphrey, Ives, 
Pastore, Monroney, Moody, Aiken, and Hill, offered a substitute 
amendment to the first one which Senator Cordon had offered. He 
propenes a 15-percent cost-of-living increase for veterans who were 
totally blind, who had lost two or more limbs, who were paraplegics, 
or who had injuries which rendered them so helpless as to have made 
them in need of medical care and attendance, and who, under the bill 
as worded at that time, would have received no increased compensa- 
tion at all. As the Senator expressed his objectives: 

It is intended to provide added compensation for those whose monthly compen- 
sation was originally fixed by statute but are excluded in this bill. It was this 
very group which was excluded in 1949, when the cost-of-living increase was 
granted. The purpose of this amendment is to make certain that they are not 
excluded a second time. 

I suggest that this would be a better method of dealing with the matter than 
is the method proposed by the Senator from Oregon, because if my amendment 
were acted upon favorably, we could thea consider on their merits, the supple- 
mentary groups covered by the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. My 
amendment is submitted in an effort to-define the issue more closely. 

* * * They are all service-connected disabilities of severely disabled veterans. 
Who can be more disabled than a paraplegic, unable to walk? Who can be more 
disabled than a double amputee? Who can be more disabled than someone total- 
ly blind, or virtually blind? These are the very groups who suffer most, yet they 
are the groups which are being omitted a second time by this bill. It may be said 
that the original compensation was very liberal, but was it so liberal that these 
veterans should be penalized twice.” 


While the discussion was taking place in the Senate regarding the 
next amendment which should be voted upon, Senator William F. 
Knowland of California came forward with still another seeseree- 
He hoped that Senator Cordon would have been willing to modify his 
amendment so that instead of providing a flat 15-percent across-the- 
board increase it would provide a flat 10-percent increase. Such an 
increase would have maintained Senator Cordon’s vigorously sup- 
ported principle which stated that since the cost of living was a de- 
terminable expense and one which applied with equal effectiveness to 
all men, any increase, therefore, should be granted across the board 
for all concerned. Senator Knowland then spoke on the budgetary 
implications of the increase : 


I merely point that out in view of the fiscal problems which confront the Na- 
tion today. The President of the United States has submitted a budget which 
calls for an expenditure of approximately $85 billion. The tax revenues prob- 
ably will not exceed an estimated $71 billion, making a $14 billion deficiency. I 
do not believe that any realistic Member of the Senate or of the House believes 
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that any new tax legislation will be passed this year, and there are a great many 
of us who feel that no new tax legislation should be passed this year. Some 
of us feel that we have come to the end of the road so far as tax legislation is 
concerned. We have come to the point where, as Grover Cleveland once said, 
it is a condition and not a theory that confronts us.” 


Senator Cordon did not, however, agree with Senator Knowland’s 
recommendation to the effect that the 10-percent across-the-board in- 
crease should have been substituted for the 15-percent figure. He 
repeated his view that disability has been measured in percentages so 
that the Government may provide for veterans that portion of their 
necessary funds which they themselves are unable to provide. The 
payments have been graduated upon such respective ane 

Senatie George explained further, at this stage of the debate, that 
the Senate Finance Committee had accepted the philosophy of the 
House Committee with respect to the difference between the two 
degrees of disability. Both committees agreed that a 5-percent in- 
crease should be granted veterans who were suffering disabilities up 
to and including a 49-percent rating. Veterans with a disability rat- 
ing of over 50 percent were to receive a 15-percent increase. In 
defending the decision of the Senate Finance Committee, Senator 
George stated: 


* * * We did it for a very simple reason, which I submit is a very sensible 
reason, namely, that a man who has a 40-percent disability can do a great deal 
for himself, whereas a man who has 100-percent disability cannot do anything 
for himself. 

We felt that the House had made a sensible discrimination there. I should 
like to say regarding the service organizations that representatives of every one 
of them appeared before the Finance Committee. We listened to them pa- 
tiently, as we have done through the years. However, their statement that we 
have upset the philosophy of uniformity is about as groundless as any statement 
any representatives of these service organizations have ever made. I have been 
here working for the veterans longer than has any single one of the present 
representatives of these organizations. 

They have presented hardship cases and cases which made strong appeals. 
We have listened to them, and we did make some distinction between those 
eases. But I never thought they were merely trying to put a foot in the door and 
then say, “Whatever you do from now must be done uniformly for all veterans.” 
Such a suggestion is ridiculous.” 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, agreed with Senator Cor- 
don that the disability percentage rating system should have been 
left inviolate. 


It seems to me— 
he said— 


that Congress is taking a very unnatural and unfortunate step when we make a 
further classification of veterans who are disabled. As the Senator from Oregon 
has pointed out, the scale has been worked out on a scientific basis by medical 
officers and by others who are expert in these matters. We have separated the 
10 percent from the 20 percent, and so on up the scale, and we have done it 
scientifically, if such a thing can be done scientifically. It has been done just 
as nearly according to a scientific formula as is possible. Now it is proposed 
to pay one group a higher rate than is paid the other, which is an arbitrary 
reclassification of the disabled veterans that is proposed to be made at this 
time by Congress. 


88 Thid., p. 3433. 
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Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, sought to defend the 
increases proposed for veteran compensation from still another view- 
point: 

I think the Senator from Georgia (Senator George) has forcefully reminded 
Senators of our obligations in terms of the budget and in terms of the overall cost 
of veterans’ compensation and charges. However, I would remind the Senate 
that when it had under consideration the Defense Production Act, we passed the 
bill permitting adjustments right down the line, and allowed the manufacturer 
to add his additional costs. We said, “We are going to take into consideration the 
added costs.” 

I submit that if we could take those factors into consideration in connection 
with business, we can take into consideration the charges on veterans who are 
totally helpless. 

Some of the paraplegics are totally helpless. If anybody thinks it is possible 
for one who is totally helpless to live on $60 a month, he has a view different from 
mine. 

This country is not going to go to the wall if it takes care of 62,000 or 638,000 
veterans who are listed under the statute as seriously disabled. 

More than that, there was before the Senate a tax bill under which the Gov- 
ernment could have raised $500 million by making the date of corporate taxation 
effective January 1, but we made the date April 1. Making the date January 1 
would have taken care of the cost of the proposed increases. 

Everyone must know that we do not wish to submit the Treasury to a drain, 
but I submit that we cannot ceny the fact that when a man is totally disabled, he 
has a Claim upon his Government. Perhaps a valid argument can be made re- 
garding a man who is 10 percent disabled or 20 percent disabled. A valid argu- 
ment cannot be made in terms of the need of a veteran who is totally or almost 
totally disabled.” 

When finally enacted into Public Law 356, H. R. 4394 provided for 
a 5-percent increase for disabilities rated between 10 and 49 percent. 
A aan increase was authorized for veterans with 50 to 100 per- 
cent disability ratings. 

All monthly rates of pension payable to veterans of the oe 
American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection, as well as dependents of such veterans, which are payable 
under laws reenacted by the act of August 13, 1935 (49 Stat. 614) or 
under acts amendatory or supplemental to such laws, were also in- 
creased. The amount of the increase was compromised at 714 percent. 

Under certain conditions, those veterans or their dependents who 
were receiving pension payments for disabilities or death not the 
result of active military service also received some increases. Any 
such person who served in the active military or naval service for a 
period of 90 days or more during the Spanish-American War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Philippine Insurrection, or either of the World 
Wars, and who was honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having 
served less than 90.days, was discharged for disability incurred in the 
service in line of duty, who was shown to have been in active service 
therein before the cessation of hostilities, was entitled to a pension. 
Any person who shall have been rated permanently and totally dis- 
abled and was in receipt of pension for a continuous period of 10 years 
or reaches the age of 65 years, shall receive a pension of $75 monthly. 
Also, where an otherwise eligible person is or hereafter becomes, on 
account of age or physical or mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or 
so nearly helpless or blind as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the amount of pension shall be $129 
monthly. 


© Ibid., pp. 3486-3437. 
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Act of May 23, 1952 (66 Stat. 91) 


Public Laws 356 and 357 were both approved on the same date, May 
23, 1952. H. R. 4387, which subsequently became Public Law 357, 
was entitled “An act to increase the annual income limitations govern- 
me payment of pension to certain veterans and their dependents.” 

f particular interest in this connection is the statement made by the 
President of the United States in his budget message to Congress for 
the fiscal year 1952. In discussing veterans’ services and benefits 
(p. M57 of the Budget of the United States, 1952) the President 
stated : 

In the fiscal year 1952 expenditures for veterans’ services and benefits will be 
under $5 billion for the first time in 6 years. This results from a further decline 
in requirements for the readjustment of veterans of World War II. 

During the coming years, because we shall need to maintain larger Armed 
Forces, virtually all our able-bodied young men may be required to serve their 
country in its military forces. Before many years, nearly all the population may 
be veterans or the dependents of veterans. 

This means a profound change in the social and economic import of Govern- 
ment programs which affect veterans. It requires a clear recognition that many 
of the needs of our veterans and their dependents can be met best through the 
general programs serving the whole population. Therefore, in legislation directed 
particularly to the problems of servicemen and their dependents, we should 
provide only for those special and unique needs which arise directly from military 
service. We should meet their other needs through general programs of the 
Government. 

Even though disagreement between the two Houses of Congress 
on the question of amendments resulted in the eventual need for a 
conference committee and report, little debate took place during the 
vote on the bill. The final income limitations provided that a veteran 
earning more than $1,400 and with no dependents was not eligible for 
a pension. Any married person or any person with minor children 
whose annual income exceeded $2,700 was also ineligible for receiving 
a pension. With reference to dependents, payment of pension under 
the provisions of this act shall not be made to any widow without 
child, or to a child, whose annual income exceeds $1,400, or to a widow 
with a child or children whose annual income exceeds $2,700. 


Act of June 30, 1952 (66 Stat. 295-296) 


This act increased the statutory award rates for service-connected 
disabled veterans of all wars. Mr. Rankin explained that this act 
was another step toward uniformity in the compensation and pension 
structure for veterans and their dependents. 


For the past 4 years— 
he stated, 


the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has been endeavoring to bring about more 
uniformity in these laws. Public Law No. 108 of this Congress reduced the 
number of pension rates for Spanish-American War veterans from 16 to 4, and 
Public Law 356 provided similar treatment for the Indian wars veterans as well 
as making the rate of $129 per month for all veterans qualifying for. aid and 
attendance. 


This act was deemed necessary by both House and Senate leaders 
because recent legislation, back as far as 1946, had failed to provide 
for the service-connected disabled veterans who were entitled to statu- 
tory award benefits. It was reported that the general service-connected 
group of disabled veterans ol their pension payments increased 
approximately 23 percent. 
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Mr. Rankin’s explanation of the objectives of the bill was as follows: 


This statutory-award group represents the more severely disabled of veterans 
and Congress has provided by law that in the case of a veteran who has lost, 
for example, a foot, his rate of compensation shall be increased an additional 
amount of $42 for the specific loss of the foot. This bill would increase that 
rate by $8 to make it $50. Corresponding increases are made with an overall 
ceiling of $400 in place of the present ceiling of $360. 

In addition, the bill is a further attempt to provide uniformity in the compen- 
sation laws by providing that all rates of compensation apply equally. The 
provisions on tuberculosis and loss of the creative organ have twice been passed 
by the House in the Slst and 82d Congresses but have never been approved in 
the Senate. 

This bill will benefit the most severely disabled veterans and it is estimated 
that the first year cost will approximate $24,680,000. “ 

Mrs. Rogers, of Massachusetts, made a strong plea for this bill, 
although it appeared from the favorable tenor of the comments on 
the floor of the House, as well as the Senate, that little needed to be 
said in defense of the proposed legislation. Her remarks, in part, 
were as follows: 

There is ample justification for an increase in these statutory awards. These 
are the most seriously disabled veterans—and I want you to remember that 
these are all service-connected cases. These are not pension increases; they 
are increases in compensation rates, payable for service-connected disabilities. 

* * * We have been singularly lax of recent years in our treatment of these 
statutory-award cases. Repeatedly, in increasing compensation and pension 
awards we have passed over this group. 

* * * These statutory award cases have not been increased since 1946. When 
the cost-of-living increase was given to other classes of compensation and pen 
sions in 1949 they were not included.” 


Act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 506) 


The act of August 8, 1953, amended the veterans regulations so as 
to establish for persons who served in the Armed Forces during World 
War ITI a further presumption-of-service connection for tuberculosis 
other than ae vx ea It provided for a 3-year presumption for all 
types of tuberculosis. 

In the very brief discussion which took place on the floor of the 
House, Representatives Gerald R. Ford, of Michigan, and Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts exchanged viewpoints. Mr. Ford 
quoted the Veterans’ Administration as being unfavorably inclined 
toward the bill, and he consequently asked unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. Mrs. Rogers, who reserved the 
right to object, stated : 

I wish very much that the gentleman would give this bill study if he is going 

to object to it, because I think he will find there will be very few cases involved, 
and the medical testimony proves it is unfair for the benefits of this presumption 
to be denied men who, for instance, have tuberculosis of the bone or tuberculosis 
of the throat or tuberculosis of certain organs. This benefit has been given to 
veterans of World War I, and it seems only fair to take this step in regard to 
these cases. There will be very few of them. 
_ Although Mr. Ford continued to oppose the bill’s progress, stating 
in the meanwhile that he had studied the bill and the committee re- 
port, it was subsequently, and without struggle, enacted as Public 
Law 241. 


* Tbid., vol. 98, pt. 4, May 19, 1952, p. 5487. 
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The report of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs included 
a concise and accurate explanation of the bill: 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to provide that all types of active tuber- 
culosis developing a 10-percent degree of disability or more within 3 years from 
the date of separation from active service shall be presumed to be service con- 
nected. Today such a statutory presumption applies only to active pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

This bill was the subject of hearings before the Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pension, at which time this question was thoroughly discussed by officials 
of the Veterans’ Administration, as well as the service organizations. 

The Veterans’ Administration points out that it “is not aware of any medical 
or other basis for a distinction between pulmonary and nonpulmonary forms of 
tuberculosis.” It further states that the enactment of the bill would place all 
tuberculous diseases on a parity for this purpose. It seems desirable to the 
committee that the legislation on this subject should apply on an equal basis to 
all types of this serious disease.™ 


Act of August 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 915) 


H. R. 9020, ements to become Public Law 695, provided in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensation payable to certain 
veterans and their dependents. All monthly wartime rates of com- 
pensation for disability, including the special statutory awards, with 
certain exceptions, were increased by 5 percent. The maximum rate 
of compensation, which previously was $400 per month, was increased 
to $420 per month. The monthly rate of death compensation, as 
authorized by certain veterans’ regulations, was increased for a widow 
without child from $75 to $87, and the rate of such compensation for 
a dependent mother or father was increased from $60 to $75, or, if 
both are dependent, from $35 to $40 each. 

While extensive comment was made on the floor of the House, very 
little discussion took place in the Senate. With the exception of re- 
marks by Messrs. E. Ross Adair and Charles A. Halleck, both of 
Indiana, all speeches and comments in the House were favorably 
inclined to the proposed legislation. Most of the Members regretted 
that the bill was partially emasculated by subsequent amendments, 
thereby removing some of the features which were desirable from the 
viewpoint of the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Joe L. Evins, of Tennessee, in expressing his observations on 
the amended bill, fairly well represented the thinking of many other 
Members: 

I think it is very important, Mr. Speaker, to state what the bill, as amended, 
does not do. What the bill does not do is significant and, I think, important. 
The number and class of veterans who have been denied any benefits under 
this bill should be brought out. 

As indicated, the bill strikes out all increases for veterans who are 100-percent 
disabled where they are nonservice-connected. The amendment to the original 
bill, H. R. 9020, strikes out disability compensaton for the widows and dependents 
of these veterans, and also compensation for the Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents. 

There are approximately 1 million veterans and their dependents who are 
not taken into consideration in this legislation. To be exact, 975,000 veterans, 
veterans’ widows, and dependents of veterans, according to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration records, have been deleted from receiving any benefits under the 
bill. This includes some 482,000 veterans of World War I and World War II 
and Korean veterans who now receive a part III or non-service-connected 
pension. These veterans are 100-percent disabled, are unemployable, and subject 
to an income limitation, under existing law, of $1,400 if single and $2,700 if 


*%U. S. Congress. House. Three-year presumption for all types of tuberculosis. 
Report to accompany H. R. 5636, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 535, June 10, 1953, p. 1. 
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married. Obviously there is a great need for an increase to this worthy group 
of veterans.“ 


Mr. Robert T. Secrest, of Ohio, commended the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for its efforts, and concluded his participation in 
the United States Congress by speaking in behalf of the veterans: 


Mr. Speaker, this particular bill will give about 2 million service-connected 
veterans a 5-percent increase in their compensation. This bill will give to 
every dependent parent who lost a son upon whom they had to depend for their 
livelihood an increase of 25 percent in the amount they will receive. It gives 
to every veteran’s widow in this country an increase of 18 percent if the veteran 
had a service-connected disability. In my opinion that is good veterans’ legis- 
lation. It does not go as far as our committee originally wanted, it does not 
go as far as Members of the House might want, but in itself it is good legislation 
and I hope this Congress will adopt it unanimously. 

These will be my last remarks in the House of Representatives, and I am 
happy I could make them for the veterans and on behalf of this committee, 
which I consider one of the finest, one of the hardest working committees, one 
of the most successful committees in this Congress.* 


Mrs. Rogers, the chairman of the House Committee, described the 
limitations imposed by the amendments with regard to section 3 of 


the original bill, and she also commended the committee for its con- 
structive attitude: 


I do not believe the entire membership of the House of Representatives has 
a comprehension of the hours of work that the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
have put into their legislation, and their anxiety to be helpful in every way. 
Our excellent committee is composed of 14 Republicans and 14 Democrats. 

Personally I am extremely grateful to the Congress of the United States for 
this splendid Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and I believe the veterans and 
the people of the country should be grateful. I do not believe there is a member 
of our committee who is not brokenhearted because we had to compromise away 
section 3 of the bill, providing pensions for certain veterans of World War I 
and the Spanish-American War veterans and their widows. Our committee 
was forced to make this compromise in order to get this bill before the House. 
It was a terrible blow, and I hope that section 3 will be passed in a separate 
bill and passed in this session of Congress. I deeply believe that when the 
people come to realize the benefits and help provided in section 3 of this bill, which 
we were forced to eliminate, the people will want the legislation provided in 
section 3 passed.” 


Mr. D. R. Matthews, of Florida, contended that H. R. 9020, which 
was unanimously reported by the committee, was the most important 
single piece of legislation recommended by the committee during the 
83d Congress. He described the bill as not being a bonus bill, but 
an attempt to correct inequities. It was based on a recognition of the 
principle that veterans and their dependents who have been receiving 
compensation and pensions from the Government are entitled to 
modest increases in these compensations and pensions to meet the 
increased cost of living. He explained that the committee deliberated 
at length in its endeavor to be fair, not only to the beneficiaries of the 
bill, but also to the economy of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois made an impressive presentation of the 
position of the Spanish-American War veterans’ dependents. 


There is no way under the sun— 
he pleaded— 
to determine whether disabilities were service connected. There were no records, 
precious little medicine, everything was haphazard and topsy-turvy. Congress 


* Congressional Record, vol. 100 (daily edition), July 21, 1954, p. 10645. 
® Tbid., p. 10646. 
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when it first provided pensions for Spanish-American War veterans gave recog- 
nition to this fact and that was the reason for the unique character of this pen- 
sion, unlike that for the veterans of any other war of this country. * * * The 
surviving widows of these veterans are not young. Most of them will be gone 
in a few years. I am sick at heart to think that this administration would 
seek to build a reputation for economy by denying a few paltry dollars to make 
a little easier the declining years of these aged women. 


Supporting the amended version of H. R. 9020, and thereby taking 
the minority view of the proposed legislation were two Members, 
Messrs. Charles A. Halleck and E. Ross Adair. Mr. Adair justified 
his compromise stand with the following remarks: 


As is true with so much legislation which is before the Congress at this time, 
the question became one of weighing the needs of a deserving group of people; 
that is, the veterans and their dependents, on the one hand, as against main- 
taining the sound financial structure of our Federal Government on the other. 

* * * The committee recognizes, with the deepest sympathy, the need that 
many persons have for increases in pension payments. However, having in mind 
all the circumstances, it did not seem feasible to press further our desire to give 
those people readjustments upward at this time. It was felt that the first 
responsibility of this Congress is to persons who actually have suffered disabil- 
ities while in the military service, and to their dependents. 

Having in mind all the factors concerned, I do believe that this is good legis- 
lation. It provides an increase for a deserving group of citizens and yet at the 
same time it does not go so far as to jeopardize the sound economic condition of 
our Government.” 


Mr. Halleck agreed with Mr. Porter. Hardy, Jr., of Virginia, con- 
cerning the pressing need for a complete reappraisal and survey of 
the whole system and arrangement of payments to veterans. He be- 
lieved this need was long overdue. 

Since 1952 the cost of living had advanced 1.8 percent, Mr. Halleck 
pointed out. In view of the 5-percent increase made to service- 
incurred disabled veterans, he insisted that the increase was an open- 
handed, generous treatment which the veterans would appreciate. 
He further clarified his personal analysis of the bill as follows: 


In this instance, the veterans are winding up with a very, very good bill that 
goes a very long way. I realize that we would all like to vote more money. 
We would all like to vote more money for the employees of the Government and 
for other people whom we would like to help. But there is such a thing as fiscal 
responsibility. We are in difficulties in managing our finances. Veterans are 
taxpayers, just like everybody else. As a matter of fact, they are going to be 
in the majority. So I say that we have got to be careful. We have provided 
reasonable benefits for service-connected disabilities. Perhaps it may be argued 
that there should be no distinction in the treatment accorded a veteran whose 
disability is service connected and one whose disability is not service connected. 
But I think, by and large, the people of this country expect that there will be 
some distinction drawn in that regard.* 


* Ibid., p. 10649. 
*® Ibid., p. 10653. 





CHAPTER II 
SERVICE PENSIONS 


A service pension is a regular monetary payment authorized by 
Congress for persons who have rendered a prescribed minimum 
period of military service between specified dates covering or including 
a war or national emergency. Completion of the military service 
must be recognized by either an honorable or an other-than-dishonor- 
able discharge. The existence of any disability may or may not be 
a requirement for eligibility, depending upon the particular law under 
consideration. For example, the Mexican War Pension Act of 1887 
granted a pension for military service previously rendered in the 
Mexican War, provided the veteran were suffering from disabilities to 
a pensionable degree; the disability need not, however, have been 
traceable to military service. Veterans 62 years of age or older were 
entitled to pension regardless of any disability. Under some of the 
pension laws private income or resources as well as minimum age 
have been decisive in determining eligibility. 

The ppncipet distinguishing feature of a service pension is the 
recognition of eligibility for payments based on nonservice-incurred 
disability or death. In the conventional pattern of veterans’ legisla- 
tion following the principal wars of the United States, disability pen- 
sions were first authorized, sometimes before or during the conflict to 
which they applied, and then many years later, gots after the 
majority of participants had acre at their sixth decade, service pen- 
sions were provided. Increasing liberality on the part of Congress 
was to be noted with the experience of each successive war. 

Upon the original introduction of bills providing for service pen- 
sions, a militant attitude on the part of the congressional membership 
against the proposed legislation may usually be observed. In this 
respect, Glasson states : 

In his message of December 1817, President Monroe “in contemplating the 
happy situation of the United States” drew the attention of Congress to the 
services of the Revolutionary soldiers, of whom he thought the survivors were 
few. Some were reduced to indigence and real distress, and he asked that pro- 
vision be made for them. General Bloomfield, of New Jersey, promptly reported 
to the House of Representatives a bill designed to comply with the President’s 
recommendation. In the extended debates on this measure, there was shown 
to be a wide diversity of opinion in Congress regarding the proper nature and 
scope of pension legislation. 

* * * In the Senate the proposed service-pension act met with strong opposi- 
tion on the part of the minority. Senator William Smith, of South Carolina, 
asserted that the bill was a way to get rid of a little money in the Treasury 
not immediately wanted.” 

Some Members of Congress have justified service pensions on the 
basis of the payments being “old-age” pensions. This is due to the 
advanced age that veterans generally must attain before Congress 
accedes to requests for service-pension authorization. 


1Glasson, William H., op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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Under the preceding section of this report, entitled “Disability Pay- 
ments,” some of the laws there discussed had also made provision for 
service pension pormente. In the present section, “Service Pensions,” 
there will be only such repetition of information previously presented 
as may be unavoidable in the interest of clarity or coherence. 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR PENSIONS 


Act of March 18, 1818 


Congress established the precedent of service pensions with the act 
of March 18, 1818 (3 Stat. 410). This act provided that every person 
who had served in the Revolutionary War until its close, or for the 
term of 9 months or longer at any period of the war * * * and was by 
reason of his reduced circumstances in life “in need of assistance from 
his country for support” should receive a pension. Officers were en- 
titled to $20 per month while noncommissioned officers and privates 
could claim $8 per month for life. 

Since there was no Veterans’ Administration in 1818, administra- 
tion of the act of March 18, 1818, was considerably more difficult and 
less direct than what it would have been today. It was necessary for 
veterans to present the evidence in support of their claims to the dis- 
trict judges of the United States, or to any court of record of the State 
or county in which the claimant resided. If the judge considered the 
applicant’s case a deserving one, he transmitted the testimony and 
proceedings in the case to the Secretary of War who had ultimate au- 
thority in determining whether the applicant’s name should be added 
to the pension rolls. 

Estimates of the cost of the new pension law made before the subse- 
quent enactment of the measure were greatly exceeded. Not only were 
there more survivors than had originally been anticipated, but flagrant 
abuses were charged to men who applied for a pension even though 
they had extensive private resources. So widespread and violent had 
become opposition to the entire pension system that a congressional 
committee was directed to investigate the situation. 


Act of May 1, 1820 (3 Stat. 569) 


The result of the congressional investigation led to the remedial leg- 
islation embodied in this act. It was found, however, that not all po- 
litical leaders and newspapers condemned the administration of the 
pension system. It was argued in some quarters that such reports were 
mere exaggerations of the true facts. 

The act of May 1, 1820, stipulated that veterans who were in receipt 
of pension under the act of 1818, and also who should apply in the 
future, were to submit sworn statements of their whole estate and in- 
come. Any person who had previously disposed of property with the 
sole objective of qualifying for entitlement to the pension was declared 
ineligible. The Secretary of War was Raacled ; authority to strike 
from the list of pensioners those veterans whom he thought were ca- 
pable of caring for themselves. An important criterion in this connec- 
tion was the value of personal property owned by the veteran. 

It was apparent from a report submitted by the Secretary of War in 
1823 that thousands of pensioners were removed from the rolls by the 
act of 1820. The total number of veterans who were approved for pen- 
sion payments was 18,880, but after the act of 1820 this number was 
reduced to 12,331, a reduction approximating 30 percent. The pro- 
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portionate reduction made in the Federal expenditures for service pen- 
sions helped, in some measure, to ease the serious financial difficulty in 
which the Government found itself in 1819 and 1820. The act of 1520, 
therefore, was regarded as a means of retrenchment. : 

Requests for restoration to the pension rolls, however, began coming 
in to the Secretary of War shortly after the large numbers of veterans 
had been disenrolled. Where a mistake had been made, and discovered 
as such, the Secretary ordered reinstatement of the veteran. For a 
time, those veterans who had become sufficiently impoverished since 
the passage of the act of 1820 to have qualified for a service pension 
found that the law, as interpreted by the Secretary of War, permitted 
no restoration and in fact very few new original entries on the pension 
rolls, 


Act of March 1, 1823 (3 Stat. 782) 


The year 1822 having been a financially prosperous one for the 
Nation, Congress became more liberally inclined and restored pensions 
to many veterans who had had their pensions withdrawn in 1820. Jus- 
tification for the action was based on the original intent of the law; 
namely, to provide necessary care for those ex-servicemen who were so 
impoverished as to need financial assistance. In the present instance 
this came, in effect, to mean poverty which had been incurred between 
1820 and 1828. 


Act of June 7, 1832 (4 Stat. 529) 

The act of June 7, 1832, granted full pay for life to veterans of the 
Revolutionary War who had served a minimum of 2 years, whether 
in 1 term or as a total of 2 or more terms. The amount of pay was 


determined by the individual’s rank, but the highest sum permitted 
was the equivalent of a captain’s pay. The pension was to commence 
March 4, 1831. Those who had served a minimum of 6 months but 
less than 2 years received a proportionate pension, that is, for 6 months’ 
service the pension was one-fourth of the full pay, and for 1 year’s 
service, one-half the full pay. 

The act of June 7, 1832, was passed by the 22d Congress. Similar 
bills were introduced in the 21st Congress, but the opposition pre- 
vailed and no law was enacted with regard to service-pension matters. 

In the course of the debate during the 22d Congress several con- 
flicting viewpoints on the part of the Members of Congress were 
broaabe out. Representative Henry Hubbard, of New Hampshire, 
for example, spoke at very great length in favor of the proposed pen- 
sion legislation. His remarks, in part, were as follows: 


I have ever regarded this subject as involving an honest claim upon the 
country. I have considered that granting pensions to the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion for their services and for their sacrifices, in that dark and discouraging 
period of our history, was but an act of inflexible justice; was in truth nothing 
more and nothing less than an imperfect discharge of an honest debt. 

* * * The act of 1818 was then practically considered as a reward for Revo- 
lutionary service, and not as a relief to personal pauperism. But it will be recol- 
lected that in May 1820 an act was passed by Congress requiring a schedule 
of property to be returned in each case, so that the Department might pass 
judgment whether the applicant was in such reduced circumstances as to need 
the assistance of his country for support. 

This requisition was most revolting to the independent spirit of American free- 
men. To make a public declaration of their poverty; to have that declaration 
made of record; to have a copy of that record transmitted to the Government of 
their beloved country, was repugnant to the feelings of the patriotic, the faithful 
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soldiers of the Revolution. They had looked upon the act of 1818 as a measure of 
justice meted out to them at a time when the country was rich in her resources, 
prosperous in her interests, peaceable in her relations. Ata time, too, when they 
were experiencing all the adverse scenes incident to the winter of human life. 
Many, very many, even at this day, choose rather to forego the benefits of the 
pension system, than to make the humiliating, the mortifying declaration of 
their abject poverty ; sooner to yield their claim upon the Republic for justice, 
than to have that claim rest upon their known pauperism.’ 

Representative Hubbard continued his remarks further, directing 
his opposition to the “pauper clause” being incorporated in the new 
le aro He argued that this clause in the act of 1820 was most 
arbitrary. Variable circumstances could be such that one man with 40 
pounds a year would be considered “passing rich,” while another with 
quadruple that sum would be poor. He believed the decision should 
not rest on dollars and cents alone, but also on the capacity to labor. 
Furthermore, the rule of practice at the War Department which stated 
that anyone with possessions valued at $301 or more was not a pauper, 
Mr. Hubbard insisted cannot but be regarded as the offering of a re- 
ward to indolence and to dissipation; an encouragement to those who 
fail to do well. 

He who has performed, with fidelity, every duty incumbent on the soldier in 
war, and on the citizen in peace, who has, by a life of sobriety and temperance, 
by habits of untiring industry and frugality, acquired some little substance to 
render the last part of his life’s journey independent and unembarrassed, is 
wholly excluded from the benefits of the pension system, while he who by a life 
of indolence, by an incorrigible habit of intemperance, has wasted his estate, 
has done no more service in war, and less valuable service in peace, is exclusively 
entitled to receive justice at the hands of his Government.* 

Certain deficiencies with respect to the then current and effective 
pension laws of the United States indicated a compelling need for new 
and revised legislation. 

Whereas the act of March 18, 1818, granted a full pension to those 
soldiers of the Revolution who performed a service equal to 9 months 
at any period of the war, or until the end of the war, the War Depart- 
ment took upon itself to interpret this requirement in terms of an un- 
interrupted or continuous tour of duty. Hubbard asked whether any- 
one knew of any period during the war which called into action more 
true virtue, more pure valor, than did the period between April and 
December 1775. And yet, he explained, no 9 months’ service could 
have been rendered between these months. In similar manner he 
pointed out other crucial periods, two or more of which would have 
sufficed for the minimum requirements, yet no one by itself. 

The War Department also tended to violate the spirit and intent of 
the act of March 18, 1818, by having required that a formal contract 
between the veteran and the Government be a matter of record. Re- 
lated to this alleged severe and unjust regulation was the one which 
stipulated that the military service should not only have been con- 
tinuous, and performed in pursuance of a contract between the in- 
dividual and his Government, but it should have been performed in 
pursuance of 1 independent and entire contract, under 1 enlist- 
met. It was believed that many thoroughly deserving ex-servicemen 
were thereby denied pensions because of these technicalities of in- 
terpretation. 


* Register of debates in Congress, 22d Cong., 1st sess., vol. 8, pt. 2, February 29, 1832, 
pp. 1919-1924. 
8 Ibid., p. 1925. 
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Still another regulation which failed to measure up to the intent 
of Congress was one denying recognition of service involuntarily 
terminated. Discharges had been made during the war of men who, 
although their enlistment was for a period in excess of 9 months, 
and even though they rendered faithful service, due to extenuating 
circumstances the Government found it necessary to terminate their 
military obligations. Such discharges were, at certain periods of the 
war, made by reason of the entire inability on the part of the Govern- 
ment to furnish clothing, pay, or provisions. Other veterans found 
themselves discharged because of individual disabilities produced by 
unavoidable exposures during their course of military service. 

A ruling by the War Department that any soldier, sailor, or marine, 
was not entitled to a pension if he should have fallen prisoner into 
the hands of the enemy and was thereby unable to give the minimum 
period of service to the Continental Army which his enlistment called 
for, would indeed appear unjust and unreasonable today. 

Hubbard believed that the proposed legislation (the act of June 7, 
1832) would have adequately solved the untenable and undesirable 
features of the pension regulations and laws which were applicable 
prior to 1832. 

Opposition to the act of June 7, 1832, was freely and vigorously 
expressed in Congress. Both Representative Warren Ransom Davis, 
of South Carolina, and Representative Hubbard spoke inst it at 
great length on the floor of the House. The essence of the former’s 
remarks was as follows: 


In reference to the bill before the committee, he [Mr. Davis] said, his first 
objection to it arose from the time it was considered fitting to introduce a pension 
system of such immense magnitude, novelty of character, and incalculable 
amount. 

* * * What rendered this bill and the time of its introduction more remark- 
able, he observed, was that it was admitted, on all hands, even by those who 
were the friends of the present high-pressure system—even by the very ultra 
advocates of excessive taxation, by the leading men of the country of all parties, 
that the period had arrived when the public revenue should be diminished, as 
a large portion of it was no longer necessary for the just and proper purposes 
of the Government. Such was the general opinion; and yet this mammoth bill, 
this bill establishing an indiscriminate, wholesale-pension system, extending 
it beyond all former, beyond all describable limits, and beyond all calculable 
cost, is ushered into this House and pressed forward with haste and zeal, The 
complaint of the South is of the oppression, by its unequal action, of your 
fiscal and financial operations; it complains that the revenue is unequally and 
unjustly levied, and unequally, unjustly, and partially disbursed. 

* * * Mr. Davis repeated his earnest wish to discuss this question without 
provoking any unpleasant sectional feelings; still he could not repress the 
utterance of the opinion that the measures before them, contrary to the avowed 
wishes and intentions of their advocates bore upon their front the evidence that 
they were sectional in their operation, and that they would be, in their conse- 
quences, ruinous to one portion of the Union, to the precise extent that they were 
beneficial to another.‘ 


Davis emphasized what he considered evident injustice of com- 
pelling the States who had already, and for years, fulfilled the high 
obligation of pensioning their militia, to be compelled to contribute 
their means to support the militia of the other States. The brief 
statistics he introduced served to illustrate the contention that the 
veterans living in the South, particularly in Virginia and South 


‘Ibid., pp. 2386-2388. 
69273—55——_5 
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Carolina, were averse to requesting pensions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They felt that no man should seek pension for the performance 
of an honorable duty. 

Mr. Davis said that this was the first time that an attempt had been made to 
pension any other than the poor destitute survivors of the Revolution. By the 
provisions of this bill, the rich as well as the poor will be living upon the bounty 
of the Government. Sir, General Wade Hampton himself, with his princely 
estate, will be entitled to a pension, should this measure succeed; while the 
poorest man’s widow, who died by his side in the battles of the Revolution, will 
be compelled to contribute her reluctant mite to his gratuitous annuity. Sir, is 
this just or charitable? Are we not, by pensioning the rich, commencing a system 
of privileges, and laying the foundations of an aristocratical and privileged order 
among us?° 

Following passage of the act of June 7, 1832, the Government was 
overwhelmed by the number of Revolutionary War soldiers still alive. 
Preliminary estimates were completely inadequate; the cost, for ex- 
ample, threatened to be four times as large as was originally antici- 
pated. No changes were made in the law, however, and this act was 
retained to care for the last survivors of the American Revolution. 


WAR OF 1812 PENSIONS 


Act of February 14, 1871 (16 Stat. 411) 

This act provided the first service pension for veterans of the War 
of 1812 and their widows. Since Congress had established a precedent 
by the act of 1818 regarding the survivors of the War of Independence, 
it was that much simpler to secure passage of the present bill. 

Eligibility for the pension required at léast 60 days’ service and an 
honorable discharge. Applicants were required to have been loyal 
during the Civil War and to take an oath to support the Constitution. 
In order for widows to qualify, their marriage to the veteran had to 
take place prior to the date of the signing of the treaty of peace, and 
they had to testify they had not remarried. 

uring the course of a rather lively debate on the bill, H. R. 1829, 
most of which took place in the Senate, widely differing points of 
view were expounded. With reference to the “pauper clause” some of 
the older arguments advanced back in 1832 when the War of Inde- 
pendence survivors’ pension was under discussion were again aired, 
together with newer ideas. Senator Oliver Hazard Perry Throck- 
morton, of Indiana, felt strongly opposed to the requirement that a 
veteran must declare he is a pauper: 

If the phrase “those who are in circumstances which render them dependent 
upon their own labor” is given a broad construction, it may be so construed as 
to admit all, and therefore be virtually a nullity; but if it should receive the 
true construction, it would apply to those who have no property, and who are 
dependent upon their labor for support. These men, on an average, are 75 years 
old; and a man 75 years old, and who is dependent upon his own labor, must 
necessarily be indigent. His own labor cannot support him. There are but few 
of these men; they are fast passing away; and I would not make this odious 
discrimination. Let this pension be given to all, or be given to all who have 
rendered the service; but do not require a man to go into court, or before a 
pension agent, or somewhere else, and prove that he is virtually a pauper.® 

Senator Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, made an emotional and dra- 
matic appeal on the Senate floor in support of his amendment which 





5 Ibid., pp. 2392-2393. 
® Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 8d sess., pt. 1, January 25, 1871, p. 719. 
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sought to remove the requirement that applicants had to declare the 
sum and substance of their worldly possessions: 

Mr. President, I will say but one word in support of my amendment. The bill, 
as passed by the House, requires the beneficiaries under it, whether soldiers of 
the War of 1812 or the widows of deceased soldiers of that war, to present them- 
selves as paupers and to swear to their pauperism in their application for this 
pittance which in their old age is proposed to be given them by their country. 
I am utterly opposed to degrading and humiliating the surviving soldiers of 
the War of 1812 by imposing any such condition upon them. Those soldiers are 
now in the deep winter of their lives. But few of them survive, and there are 
none of those who survive who are under 75 years of age, and the most of them 
are over 80 years of age. They are like the few remaining leaves of the forest, 
that in the depths of the winter, amid the howling blasts of December, are still 
trembling to their fall from the branches from which they have been so long 
suspended. These old soldiers, like the few remaining leaves of the forest in 
the depths of the winter, are, not only from day to day, but many of them on 
the same day, falling to their mother earth to perish forever. Shall those few 
remaining soldiers who fought in the War of 1812, which was our second war of 
independence, and as important to the liberties and the peace of our country 
as the war of the late rebellion, be required by an ungracious and ungrateful 
country—no, not by the country, but by the Government of that country—to 
humiliate themselves by crawling as paupers and being required to swear to 
their pauperism before they receive this miserable pittance?‘ 

Vigorous representations supporting the original version of the bill 
with reference to personal property declarations were made in the 
Senate. It was argued that the act of 1832, passed on behalf of the 
veterans of the War of Independence, did not set a precedent for the 
present bill under consideration. Those who spoke against paying 
pensions to financially independent survivors readily pointed out that 
the men in the War of 1812 were paid what the country had promised 
to pay them and they enjoyed the benefits of the pay they received. 

An entirely different situation prevailed during the Revolutionary 
War. Senators John Sherman, of Ohio, and Henry Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, recalled that the soldiers and sailors of the War of Inde- 
pendence had extreme difficulty in getting any pay at all. The Conti- 
nental Congress repudiated many of the promises it had made to pay 
the servicemen, while on other occasions almost worthless money was 
used to meet its serious and vital obligations. There was only one 
example, Senator Sherman believed, “in the history of mankind where 
any nation undertook to pension all who served during a war, and 
that was in 1832, when our fathers pensioned the soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary War; and the debate upon that pension bill should be very 
instructive to us now. The ground upon which the general pension 
law of 1832 was passed was, first, that the soldiers of the Revolution 
had never been paid according to law; they had received paper money, 
which was itself repudiated during the war; and, consequently, all 
the promises made to them during the Revolution had been violated.” 
The Senator also explained that about the time of the act of 1832, 
the Nation was still in debt to the ex-servicemen, furthermore, surplus 
moneys were lying idle in the Treasury. With two such compelling 
reasons, then, it was indeed a clear-cut indication of what should have 
been done—the provision of a pension by Congress. 

Senator Wilson stated that: 


Most of the men who fought in the war of thé Revolution received nothing 
for their services but the promises of the country, which did not amount to much. 
The reason why a pension system was advocated for them was that we did not 


7 Ibid., pt. 2, February 3, 1871, p. 927. 
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meet our promises to the men who fought the battles of the Revolution. After 
years of struggle, after many great debates in both Houses of Congress upon the 
question, it was settled that those men, not having received at the hands of their 
country what the country had promised them in fighting its battles for inde- 
pendence, should receive pensions, to apply to all those men. But this has 
never been the case with the men of the War of 1812:* 


Senator Wilson held that all men owed a great deal to their country, 
including their services in particular, and even their lives, if necessary. 
If a man has served in any war, and then following his discharge from 
service, in private business and prospers as many do, there is 
no reason for the Nation to place him on a pension. He feared that 
the amendment which deleted the requirement of declaring one’s per- 
sonal estate would have been establishing an undesirable precedent 
which at some future date could precipitate a real danger to the 
country. The Senator recommended that Con provide aid only 
for veterans who absolutely needed assistance. To have included those 
with independent means or resources would only have added to the 
already overcharged tax structure. When he spoke about the “pauper 
clause,” he called attention to a new viewpoint: 


It is said here that they have got to show that they are poor, and that that is 
not a very creditable thing. I think it is nothing against men that they are poor. 
There is no disgrace in poverty in this country, unless it is brought upon men by 
bad practices, by misconduct; and then it is not the poverty that is disgraceful, 
but the misconduct which produced it. 

Now, sir, this bill comes to us from the House of Representatives. I take it 
it is what they thought they could do in this case. I think it is founded in a just 
discrimination. I can see no reason why a man who served in the War of 1812, 
who received his full compensation at the hands of his country, who pursued 
the ordinary avocations of life, who received the rewards of years of toil, who 
is today independent, standing upon his own acres, calling no man master, or 
who engaged in mercantile pursuits, in the mechanic arts, or in the various 
business of the country, and amassed a competence, should receive a pension. 
Why should we at this time, with the talking about, insist upon passing a bill 
here for the relief of men who do not want our relief and do not ask it?® 


Senator John P. Stockton, of New Jersey, supported Senator Wil- 
ee tT with regard to any man’s having to depend upon his 
own labor: 


It is asserted both by the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Indiana 
that this is a degredation. They argue that it is degrading to these old soldiers 
to make them come in and ask for this pension on the ground that they are 
dependent upon their own labor. It does not strike me so at all. 

* * * Now, I can only say, for one, that I am dependent upon my labor for 
my support, and I think there are very few Senators in this Chamber who are 
not. I never heard before in this country that it was any disgrace to anybody 
to be dependent upon his labor for support. Certainly if it is no disgrace to be 
dependent upon labor for support, it can be no disgrace to avow it. And you 
cannot be asking these people to degrade themselves when you simply ask them 
to state the necessities which make it proper that we should assist them.” 


At the time the discussion concerning amendments was going on, 
Senator James B. Howell, of Iowa, remarked that some Members were 
puee concerned over the immense pecuniary burden which would 

ave been imposed upon the country by adoption of the proposed bill. 
They felt even more profoundly concerned about the precedent which 


8 Ibid., p. 929. 
®Tb p. 929 
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was about to be established. Still another new viewpoint was then 
uncovered by Senator Howell: 

Now, as to precedents, I have to say that when the people of the future come 
to decide upon questions for themselves and for the future, let them decide as 
may be right and proper. They need not plead the precedent that we set here 
today for pensioning the soldiers of 1812; they cannot plead it justly unless they 
can show an equally meritorious service on the part of those for whom they shall 
plead it, and unless they can show, in addition thereto, that the soldiers for 
whom they plead it have attained the venerable age of 75 years. I am willing 
to trust the future to decide its own questions, and I am willing to take my 
responsibility for deciding the questions of the present.” 

The official estimates which were made of both the number of sur- 
vivors who would subsequently apply for pension and the probable 
cost of the legislation, as had happened so frequently in the past, were 
greatly underestimated. . 

When questioned by Senator Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator Howell replied that he could not state the number of remaining 
veterans, but from an investigation he made previously, he believed 
that for the first year the pension would cost very little in excess of a 
half-million dollars. And since the average age of each survivor was 
about 75 years, the annual cost would have been rapidly diminished by 
the course of nature. Therefore, he saw no reason why anyone should 
have contested the bill on the score of cost. _ 

According to the reports of the Commissioner of Pensions, 45 years 
after the bill was passed, in 1916, there were still 115 widows on the 
page pm for the War of 1812. As of that date, $45,991,743 had 

een paid out by the Government to veterans and their widows. 


Act of March 9, 1878 (20 Stat. 27) 


Prior even to the passage of the act of 1871, varied and persuasive 
arguments were being presented in Congress for reducing pension eli- 
gibility requirements for length of service rendered in the War of 
1812. The act of 1878 greatly reduced the formal prerequisites which 
had been specified in 1871 for those seeking to qualify for a pension. 
It was now necessary to demonstrate but slight connections with the 
War of 1812, either by survivors themselves, or their widows. A pen- 
sion of $8 per month was made available for life to those persons who 
served a minimum of 14 days, or participated in any engagement and 
had an honorable discharge. The only significant restriction applied 
to widows; the law provided that remarriage should terminate a 
widow’s pension. Whereas the act of 1871 stipulated that only vet- 
erans who were loyal to the Federal Government during the Civil 
War would be st a for pension, the act of 1878 removed this re- 
striction. The submission of about 25,000 new pension claims shortly 
after 1878, and despite the fact that the war ended 63 years earlier, 
was explained by the liberalization of regulations with respect to the 
date the marriage of a subsequent widow was to have taken place. 
Since no cutoff date was specified, widows found themselves on the 
pension rolls who were yet unborn at the time the war ended. 

It is of interest to note the more cogent arguments which were in- 
spired by the desire of Members to reduce the length-of-service re- 
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quirements. Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, was well 
steeped in his regional history as the following remarks indicate: 

It is well known to most of the people residing in the northeastern part of the 
country that one of the most dangerous attacks upon the United States was 
made by the British Army in invading northern New York in the year of 1814. 
They penetrated as far as Plattsburg, and were of course endeavoring to pene- 
trate to the interior of the country. Volunteers were called for, and the 
citizens of the State of Vermont as well as the citizens of northern New York 
and New Hampshire, all who were within reach in that great emergency, imme- 
diately volunteered by thousands. They proceeded to Plattsburg; and I may 
say of the citizens of my State who proceeded there that they went there 
against the remonstrance, I am ashamed to say, of the Federalist Governor whom 
the State of Vermont happened to have then, who told them that they being 
militia ought not to leave the State, but ought to protect that. The “Green 
Mountain Boys,” however, did not mind the Governor, and went to Plattsburg and 
assisted the regular troops and the volunteers from New York and New Hamp- 
shire—all who could get there through all that region of country—to repel the 
enemy; and the consequence was the Battle of Plattsburg and the American 
victory. That campaign lasted a little more than a month from the beginning 
to the end. Many were killed, many were disabled, and many went home, of 
course, unhurt; and these men were in this respect like all those to whom this 
bill now applied [the bill which was subsequently to become the act of February 
14, 1871].” 

Senator Edmunds was willing to accept 14 days as a minimum re- 
quirement of service after he was opposed by Senator Allen G. Thur- 
man, of Ohio, who insisted that 1 day’s service was a ridiculously 
low minimum. . 

Senator Edmunds went on to explain his view that patriotism was 
not measured by the calendar. Regardless of whether the time served 
was 3 months, 1 month, or 1 year, it bore no relationship to the bravery 
of a soldier, or to the value of his services to his country. Further- 
more, the 3 months’ minimum requirement which was originally 
proposed in the 1871 bill, may have been fulfilled by a soldier who 
occupied some sung fort in Boston Harbor. 


MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS 


Act of January 29, 1887 (24 Stat. 371) 

The Mexican War Pension Act was unique, if for no other reason, 
because of the extensive and seemingly fruitless debate which took 
place during the 3 years preceding its adoption. The 48th Congress 
in 1884 witnessed very lengthy and detailed arguments, all of which 
came to naught, at least as far as that Congress was concerned. Few 
bills were debated in Congress so vigorously, and consumed so much 
time and energy as the forerunners of the act of 1887 experienced in 
1884, but came to no immediate and definite conclusion. Yet, 3 more 
years were to pass, before the cumulative effect of all the debate in 
1884 was to find eventual expression in the act of January 29,,1887. 

Considerably more opposition was expressed in Congress toward a 
general pension measure for the survivors of the Mexican War than 
had been voiced toward any pension legislation for many years pre- 
ceding 1887. Consideration of H. R. 5667 which consumed so much 
Senate time and effort during the 48th Congress was further com- 
plicated by the amendments which were attempted. In reality, H. R. 
5667, the objective of which was to provide a Mexican War pension, 
was amended to death. Contributory in large measure to the defeat 
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of the bill at that time was an amendment, unrelated to the original 
intent of the bill, proposed by Senator John James Ingalls, of Kansas. 
Senator Ingalls’ amendment dealt with the Arrears of Pensions Act 
of January 25, 1879. Since the Arrears Act concerned only the Civil 
War veterans, such action on the Senator’s part was apparently an 
evasive technique. 

Senator John Tyler Morgan, of Alabama, complained that the then- 
peat bill had been amended so frequently in the Senate that there 
was no longer any hope of its passing during that session. He depre- 
cated the political implications of the proposed legislation which he 
thought to some extent entered into the pending political campaign. 
The soldiers of the Mexican War, he stated, belonged to both parties 
and resided in both sections of the Union. 

Senator Willard Saulsbury, of Delaware, who felt very strongly 
against service pensions lashed out with incomparable frankness on 
the Senate floor. Without having been challenged for proof or docu- 
mentation of his statements, the Senator commented : 


I know how useless it is to oppose anything that proposes to take money out of 
the Public Treasury. I should have been a very dull scholar if I had not learned 
that any effort to prevent money from being taken out of the Public Treasury that 
is placed there by the taxes imposed upon the people would prove abortive. That 
is especially true when it is proposed to take it out of the Treasury for the 
purpose of giving it to the soldiers, whether the soldiers of the Mexican War or 
the soldiers of any other war. There are very obvious reasons why this is so. 

In the first place, the soldiers have votes and we are all human beings and 
controlled somewhat by motives of self-interest. I venture the assertion here 
that if the soldiers had no votes we would have no such bills pending before the 
National Legislature as the Mexican pension bill or the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

In the second place, we flatter ourselves that we are great men. We are the 
Senators of the United States who make laws for the people; but behind us there 
is another power greater than ourselves controlling our action if not our judg- 
ment. The pension agents who sit around this Capitol issue their circulars and 
decrees; and petitions come up for pensions, and the Senators of the United 
States, great and mighty as they may be, bow to the behests of the pensions agents 
and vote the money that they require, and they are afraid not to do it for fear 
that they would lose political status at home. We all know it, and the country 
knows it. 

I have as much respect for the soldiers as any other man has, but I have respect 
for the taxpayers of this country who pay the taxes into the Public Treasury. 
There are hundreds of thousands of people contributing their taxes into the 
Public Treasury who have scarcely the necessaries of life at home to eat and to 
wear, and yet we go on recklessly appropriating moneys which the people pay out 
of their hard earnings into the Public Treasury, squandering it as though it were 
water that flowed freely or as the air that we breathe around us. 

* * * T have heard this bill advocated upon the ground of gratitude. I have 
as much gratitude I think in my nature as almost anybody else, but I owe some 
gratitude also to the people who have borne the expenses of the Mexican war, and 
who have borne the extravagant expenses of this Government for the last 25 
years. I should like to see their burdens relieved ; I should like to see their taxes 
reduced ; but with this reckless squandering of public money you may bid fare- 
well to all idea of ever reducing the burdens of the people of this country. 

* * * T trust that while I hold a seat in this body I shall never be afraid to 
express my sentiments without reference to its effect upon myself. It is my 
honest judgment that today we are doing injustice to the American people and to 
the taxpayers of this country by squandering the public money in gratuities and 
bounties when they are not deserved.” 


Senator Saulsbury went on to explain that only 36 years elapsed, as 
of that date, since the war with Mexico. Almost every man who 
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entered the war in 1848 was young at that time, many of them in 1884 
were in the flush-tide of health and prosperous in their conditions. In 
the face of these circumstances, he felt it most unwarranted that pen- 
sions should have been granted without any reference to the financial 
condition of the veteran, without any reference to his age, to his 
infirmities, or to his ability to make a competent support for himself. 

Senator George Frisbie Hoar, of Massachusetts, op the pro- 
paee legislation, but his attack was of a distinctly subtle nature. He 

id not state that he was against the bill. He merely pleaded for 
uniformity, for consistency of action on the part of Con . He 
explained that if the Government were bound as a matter of rinciple 
to ion soldiers or sailors who do not need the pension, and who are 
under no disability, then it is a universal principle and as such the 
veterans of all wars are similarly entitled to the pension. Since the 
Civil War veterans were granted arrears of pensions by the act of 
1879, then a similar benefit should be provided the ex-servicemen of the 
War of 1812. 

Enactment of the present bill, stated Senator Hoar, would very 
shortly as Congress to take the next step—a pure-service pension 
for the Civil War veterans—a step which would place upon the Gov- 
ernment an annual burden of from $100 million to $125 million. 


It is utterly impossible— 
he explained— 


to separate these two things in principle. Nobody has attempted in the debate 
to separate them; and, therefore, we are to stand giving the soldiers of the 
Mexican War a superior claim to public honor and bounty to those who saved 
the Union, or we are soon, as was stated the other day, to take the next step. 
That either demonstrates that the principle of the bill is vicious or it requires 
us to apply the logic of it to all cases. 

Senator Henry William Blair, of New Hampshire, also rie 
opposed to the pension on basis of service alone, spoke at great lengt 
on the Senate floor. He was deeply disappointed in the attitude of 
most of the Senators. He believed the Senate was approaching so 
ee a measure as the present one with almost complete abandon 
and indifference. The bill immediately under consideration was, of 
itself, perhaps not as crucial an issue as were the implications of 
pension legislation for the future. Of particular significance was 
the fact that a principle of pension legislation was here involved 
which Congress in the past had applied but sparingly. And even 
when applied it was done in such a way as to entail relatively small 
expenditures of Federal moneys. 


Circumstances, however, exist now— 
he warned— 


which make it entirely impossible for us to adopt it in this bill without contem- 
plating its extension in the course of the next few years, probably within the 
next 5 years, very likely within a shorter period of time, to a vastly greater 
number of equally—in many cases far more deserving—soldiery of the country. 
In the War of the Rebellion there was a total enlistment of 2,808,000 men for 
the Union, according to some authorities. By the most recent statement that 
I have seen there were over 2,600,000 separate and distinct enlistments.“ 


The Senator predicted that since this bill proposed to pension purely 
and simply upon the ground of service it would be utterly impossible 
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to resist fulfilling very soon this same obligation to all in the country 
who have done service in the armies. It would have been a serious 
question whether the country could have borne the taxes which would 
have been required by a pension plan which could have cost an annual 
figure as high as $150 million. 

A practical view of the controversy was taken by Senator Orville 
Hitchcock Platt, of Connecticut. Since two bad precedents had been 
set, he believed Congress should immediately take stock before another 
indefensible law should have been passed. The Senator insisted that 
the only true principle which should underlie pensions is the one 
based on disability, and not mere service. In this respect he believed 
the country made a mistake in its policy when it pensioned the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers and when it pensioned the soldiers of the War of 
1812 for service rendered without regard to disability. He questioned 
whether sentiment throughout the country was tolerant of the pro- 
vision that men who may have served only 14 days in the War of 1812 
were thereby entitled to $8 a month for life and a grant of 160 acres 
of land. Senator Platt clarified his views in the following statement: 


I believe we have had two bad precedents and we had better stop now. I 
wish to say right here that I do not want to pass this Mexican pension bill until 
we have settled the question of what is to be the final policy with regard to the 
pensioning of the soldiers of our recent war. There are numerous bills before 
the Senate—I think it safe to say there are a hundred bills before the Senate— 
proposing in various ways to increase the pension to the soldiers of our recent 
war, to pension them for different causes than now exist, and I believe it to be 
the duty of the Senate first, before it acts on any Mexican pension bill, to estab- 
lish some well-settled, well-defined policy resting upon justice and right as a basis 
for the pensions which are to be granted in the future to our Union soldiers.“ 


When the Senate version of the amended bill arrived back in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Adoniram Judson Warner, of Ohio, 
rose to a vigorous and lengthy attack. He found it particularly diffi- 
cult to accept the provision included in the amendment which estab- 
lished eligibility for a pension for anyone who had a mere enlistment 
of 14 days, if en route to Mexico. 


This Senate amendment makes no distinction between actual service in Mexico, 
service in battles, and an enlistment after the last battle was fought and the last 
shot was fired in that war. .The records of the War Department show that nearly 
40 percent of all the names borne upon the muster rolls of the Mexican War are 
names of those who enlisted after the last battle in that war was fought. This 
bill gives the same rate of pension to these men that it gives to men who served 
all through the war and fought in every battle, if there were any who participated 
in all the battles. 

Where is the equity of such a principle? 

I say the principle is wrong; it makes no distinction as to the value, the char- 
acter, or the length of the service; it grants the same pension for 14 days as for 
a year, and the same for 1 year as for 2 or 3 years. The principle, I say, is 
unjust and vicious, and one which no other country in the world has ever recog- 
nized or acted upon. It is a principle which, if adopted as a fixed one in this 
country, will result in a pension roll that in the end will bankrupt the Government. 

It is a principle that encourages war. If by a few days’ or a few months’ 
service at the end of a war a life pension can be claimed, then war becomes an 
object and not merely an end; and the motive for enlistment, instead of being 
patriotic devotion to country, becomes mere mercenary gain.” 


Representative Warner discussed a hypothetical case which could 
easily have been a true one under the conditions imposed by the Senate 
amendments. Furthermore, a glaring injustice would have been ren- 
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dered against the veteran of the Civil War. He stated that a man 
who enlisted in the Mexican War at age 22, would, if living in 1884, 
be 60 years of age. A Civil War veteran, if 36 years of age at enlist- 
ment, would also have been 60 years of age in 1884. He inquired as to 
defensibility of a principle upon which a man who was 60 years of age 
and who served but 14 days was nevertheless entitled to a pension, 
while another who served 3 or 4 years and went through a dozen battles 
and was also 60 years of age, but was denied a pension. 

In his defense of H. R. 5667, Senator George Graham Vest, of Mis- 
souri, accused the opposition of introducing political machinations 
into the fray: 

Since I have been in the Senate—and I propose to speak plainly—there has 
been a pretense upon the part of certain Senators that they desired to pension the 
Mexican War soldiers. I say deliberately a pretense, because whenever this bill 
has come up to the issue of a passage it has been not shot down in fair and open 
fight and honorable parliamentary warfare, but it has been assassinated and 
bled to death with amendments, and the reason of it is, in my judgment, because 
the Mexican War was a Democratic war and fought under a Democratic admin- 
istration. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Ingalls] in the opening of this debate 
stated the animus which prompted many Senators upon this floor, in my judg- 
ment, in regard to this whole measure when he declared that the Mexican War 
was waged in order to extend the area of African slavery; that it was a war of 
conquest; and he announced in the beginning of the debate that that was his 
opinion in regard to it.” 

The admissibility as well as denial of precedent having bearing on 
the current pension controversy was to be noted during the bill’s prog- 
ress through Congress. Senator Morgan insisted that no precedent 
was established by pensioning of soldiers in one war that would have 
had any necessary reference or relevancy to another or a different war. 
Every case must stand on its own merits. The Senator eres 
that many years after America’s first two wars, wars of independence— 
we commenced to vote pensions to the soldiers of the Revolutionary War and the 
soldiers of the War of 1812, which was the second war of independence. We did 
not find for the vote of pensions in the second case a precedent in the vote of the 
first; we varied from it; we differed the terms; we disregarded the precedent. 
We voted in those two instances entirely what we conceived to be the real merits 
of the proposition not controlled by any law that existed or anything connected 
with the pensioning of these men except merely the historical incident of the 
events themselves, the success of our arms, and the ability of the country to care 
for its patriotic soldiery.” 

Two weeks later, when Senator Morgan was again debating the 
Mexican War pension bill, on June 10, 1884, he again argued against 
the existence of an ae recedent. He contended that only if 
two wars were precisely alike, fought for the same reasons and under 
the same circumstances, then, and only then, could a pension for the 
second war be established and justified on the basis of following a 
precedent of the first war. : 

Senator John I. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Pensions, admitted that a great deal could be said 
about our past history in support of the policy of pensioning for 
service, but the times are changed and the country has changed with 
them. The conditions which existed during our earlier history, he 
believed, would have clearly supported the action taken with regard 
to pensions. Moreover, if our former legislators were to have been 
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faced with the same condition of national affairs which prevailed in 
1884, no doubt their action would have been entirely along different 
lines. 

Senator Ingalls continued to be an outspoken advocate of pensions. 
The following excerpts from his long discourses relating to H. R. 5667 
serve to clarify his views: 


The only question that is before the Senate at this time is whether the proper 
period has arrived at which the precedent shall be applied. There is nothing 
else in it. After a certain lapse of time we pensioned every soldier of both 
the great wars in which this country had been engaged prior to 1846, irrespec- 
tive of disability, irrespective of his capacity to support himself, for service 
merely. The only question that remains, as I said, is whether under these 
precedents the period has arrived at which it should be applied to the soldiers 
of the Mexican War. The soldiers of the Revolutionary War were pensioned 
for the service 35 years after its close; those of the War of 1812 were pensioned 
first 56 years after the Treaty of Ghent; but I contend that had the country 
been in a prosperous condition in 1858, as appears affirmatively by the action 
of the House of Representatives in that year, the soldiers of the War of 1812 
would have been pensioned, which was a little more than 42 years after the 
close of that war, * * *” 


The fact that vigorous and effective national publicity, by what- 
ever source or means, was given to this bill, was attested to by the 
favorable declarations that nearly three-fourths of the various State 
legislatures had made in favor of the bill. This was followed up in 
most instances by the congressional delegations having been requested 
to respond aflirmatively when the measure came to a vote. 

_ Not only with respect to the observation of past precedents was 
Senator Ingalls deeply concerned, but he strongly desired to establish 
still newer precedents. He indicated this objective by having said: 

And I vote for it because I want the way clear; I want another impregnable 
precedent established by which the soldiers of the war for the Union will be 
justified and entitled to come here and say, “In accordance with what you have 
done for the soldiers of the War of 1812, the Revolutionary War, and the War 
with Mexico, we demand that the names of all the survivors of that great con- 
test shall be placed on the pension rolls of the Republic that they saved, irre- 
spective of disability, for service only, and without an inquisition into their 
means of support, without requiring them to establish to the satisfaction of 
a court of justice that they are paupers and mendicants and that this pension 
should be thrown to them as a man would throw a plate of broken meats at a 
tramp in a kitchen area.” ™ 

Senator Blair advanced a most revolutionary idea. He was the 
first Member, apparently, to have conceived the plan of announcing 
to the serviceman at time of enlistment the precise details of the pen- 
sion plan which would be in effect at the time the serviceman retires, 
or concludes his military service. Controversial legislation would in 
the meantime have been avoided; furthermore, the individual would 
know with accuracy what financial income he would have. The Sen- 
ator’s views on the effect of precedents were stated : 

In the case of the soldiers of the War of the Revolution and of the War of 
1812, after the lapse of a great deal of time the country gave them pensions 
upon the ground of service. These two great precedents will undoubtedly be 
followed in all time to come. We are unquestionably about to follow these two 
precedents in the case of the soldiers of the Mexican War, and the logic that 
we have adopted and the justice that we have done will of course be continued 
in the future. 
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I think, then, in order that there may be no uncertainty in regard to the legis- 
lation as to what the man is to have, in order that there may be no discussion 
such as has been going on during the last 8 or 10 years, at least with reference 
to pensions to the Mexican War soldiers, it would be well that the laws of the 
land should give notice at the time of the enlistment of the soldier when he 
renders his service to the Volunteer Army or the Regular Army, that at the end 
of 25 years, having served in the Army, he is to be entitled to his pension if he 


needs help from any source, * * ** 

The 48th Congress failed to act favorably with respect to H. R. 5667. 
The succeeding Con , however, passed H. R. 807 which subse- 
quently became the Mexican War Pension Act of January 29, 1887. 

Comparatively little debate on the measure took place in the 49th 
Congress even though a conference committee had to be appointed, 
whereas extremely lengthy discourses took place in the 48th imac. 
Apparently it was the seemingly fruitless endeavor of 1884 which 
ultimately resulted in the passage of the bill 2 years later. 

Representative Frank Lane Wolford, of ane leaded for 
humanitarian principles to be applied to the intent of H. R. 807. He 
begged the Members of Congress to be understanding of the problems 
of the southern veterans, am to forgive and forget what was now long 
= and better forgotten. His comments in this respect were as 
ollows: 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is perhaps the first pension bill ever introduced into 
the Congress of the United States that ignored on its face the existence of a 
civil war. It proposes to grant pensions for services in the Mexican War re- 
gardless of anything that may have happened since; and as the Supreme Court 
has decided in the case of the 3 months’ pay, the benefits of this bill will go to 
all sections alike. Every soldier who served in the Mexican War will under 
this bill receive a pension of $8 a month.” 

Now, I want to ask my Union friends—and certainly I think I am a Union 
man, and I have shown myself as much in favor of pensions as any man ought 
to be—I wish to ask my Union friends, why should you, after a cooling time of 
more than 20 years, still show your hatred toward your southern brother? When 
everybody is rejoicing that we are one country and one people, when every- 
body is looking forward to our great advancement in wealth and eve 
that can make us grand and glorious, when everybody is rejoicing in the universal 
Union sentiment that prevades in our land from one end of it to the other, why 
should you say, “There is a little wormwood and gall that we cannot get rid of?” 
That is not according to the history of human nature. I have probed this thing. 
I have endeavored, so help me God, in thinking about it to look at every side of 
the case that promised me any light.” 


H. R. 807 was not without its adversaries in the 49th Congress, even 
though it was soon destined to become public law. Congressman 
Byron M. Cutcheon, of Michigan, took sharp exception to certain 
features of the proposed legislation. While he felt favorably inclined 
to a Mexican pension bill, he did not agree sufficiently with the present 
one to desire to vote in favor of it. He described it as providing a 
service pension for veterans who had no service; as a bill to have 

ranted a pension to men neither for service, for wounds, for disability, 
or age, nor for any other consideration that is recognized by any law 
as aground fora pension. Asa consequence of the bill’s indefiniteness 
he sould not vote for it. He stated that the bill— 
does not require that a man should have even set his face in the direction of 


Mexico. It not only does not require that he should have heard a hostile gun in 
that war, but he need not have been within 2,000 miles of a hostile gun. There 
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is no limitation of age in the bill; there is no Mmitation of disability; there 
is no limitation in it that ought to be in a pension bill of any kind whatsoever. 
* * * we bring discredit upon the entire pension policy when we grant pensions 
in this loose and unlimited way. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall be compelled 
reluctantly to cast my vote against this bill, but I hope that another Mexican 
pension bill may be brought in here more definite and guarded in its terms, a 
bill for which we can all vote. 


Mr. Warner, of Ohio, supported the stand taken by Mr. Cutcheon: 


Under this bill the man who never left the camp of his enlistment is to be 
allowed the same pension as the soldier who fought the desperate battle of 
Buena Vista under Taylor or participated in the charge at Chapultepec and was 
wounded and disabled. This is monstrous injustice. Such a proposition, in my 
judgment, ought not to receive the vote of a single Member on this floor, and 
deserves only to be scouted out of the House. Again, Mr. Speaker, if a man who 
merely enlisted in the Mexican War is entitled to a pension for enlistment only, 
I want to know why the million of Union soldiers now living who not only 
enlisted but served 1, 2, or 3 years, participating in battle after battle and 
incurring all the hardships of actual war, are not entitled to pensions for that 
service. If it were permissible under the rules, I would now move an amendment 
to this bill so as to include in it all Union soldiers who served in the late war. 
If one is entitled to service pensions, the other is.™ 

As finally enacted into law, H. R. 807 applied to persons who had 
served a minimum of 60 days during the Mexican War, or who were 
actually enga in a battle during this war, and were honorably 
discharged. It granted an $8 per month pension during life to 
those at least 62 years of age, or subject to a disability or dependency 
equivalent to some cause recognized by the pension laws as a sufficient 
reason for the allowance of a pension. Plain were not eligible 
for the pension if they claimed disability as the cause of entitlement 
provided the injury was sustained during the Civil War while serving 
the Confederate cause. Disloyalty during the rebellion was not a bar 
to a pension, except for those persons who were under restriction of the 
political disabilities imposed by the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Widows were also eligible for pension payments provided 
they had not remarried. 

he act of February 6, 1907, provided age-and-service pensions for 
the veterans of the Mexican War. Pensions ranging from $12 per 
month for those 62 years of age and $20 per month for persons 75 
years of age were provided for veterans with at least 60 days’ service 
possessing an honorable discharge. 

Finally, the Civil War Pension Act of May 11, 1912, included 
special provision for the survivors of the Mexican War. It stipulated 
that, any person who served 60 days or more in the War with Mexico 
and honorably discharged was entitled to receive a pension of $30 
per month. 


Dependent Pension Act of 1890 (26 Stat. 182-183) 


The act of June 27, 1890, was a service-pension law, though qualified 
with respect to one significant provision. Pensioners were required to 
demonstrate their inability to perform manual labor to an extent which 
precluded their earning a living. The rates varied from $6 to $12 a 
month, as determined by the Pension Bureau according to the degree 
of inability on the part of the veteran to support himself. Three 
lesser conditions also attended oe for this payment. At least 
90 days of military service had to be completed during the Civil War, 
with an honorable discharge, and the mental or physical disability 


*% Ibid., March 1, 1886, p. 1930. 
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which rendered the veteran incapacitated for manual labor must not 
be the result of his own vicious habits. 

The theory or intent of this act was less a service pension, however, 
than a means of preventing those who served in the Union Army, 
and who had since become disabled from any cause, from becoming 
a charge upon the public and being confined in the poorhouses or 
almshouses of the country. The arguments, according to Senator 
James Henderson Berry, of Arkansas, which had been used in favor 
of the bill from the beginning were that many of the old soldiers who 
could not trace their disability or their wounds to anything that 
occurred while they were in the service were now so totally disabled 
that they were unable to earn a livelihood; that in consequence of it 
they were in the almshouses and the poorhouses throughout the Na- 
tion; and that such a state of affairs reflected little credit on the 
Government of the United States. Between 9,000 and 10,000 
exservicemen were reported to be in such indigent circumstances. 

Senator Berry was critical of the version of the bill as introduced in 
the 50th Congress, since it aimed to provide a pension for veterans 
regardless of whether they had considerable personal wealth or were 
in straitened circumstances. In the previous Congress the inclusion 
of the phrase “dependent upon his daily labor” would have prevented 
misuse of Government funds. The Senator believed that if the bill 
was proceeding upon the theory that veterans should not become 
charges upon the counties of the different States, then it should only 
apply to haan who are actually dependent upon their labor; that if one 
had a sufficient income he could not, unless it were a service bill, prop- 
erly claim that he was entitled to receive the bounty of the Govern- 
ment. 

A seesaw battle of amendments concerning the bill took place in the 
Senate. Senator Berry endeavored to have the words “and who are 
dependent on their daily labor for support” inserted as an amendment 
to the bill. Senator Cushman Kellogg Davis, of Minnesota, proposed 
almost simultaneously to amend the amendment by striking out the 
word “daily,” thus making the previous amendment read “and who 
are dependent on their labor for support.” Subsequent amendments, 
following many displays of originality, finally resulted in the wording: 
“and who are without other adequate means of self-support.” 

It may be of interest to note some of the typical arguments advanced 
both in justification of, and in opposition to, the Dependent Pension 
Act of 1890. 

With respect to supporting arguments, it was claimed that the bill 
was not a new question, nor that any new principle was involved. It 
was stated that the issue was a question simply of doing that which 
was consonant with what the Congress had already enacted, and which 
was justified upon the ground that the Government owed all that it 
could pay within reason to those men who had defended it under arms. 

The surplus in the United States Treasury and its relationship to 
the condition of want on the part of many veterans entered into the 
perspective of the day. Senator Preston B. Plumb, of Kansas, re- 
marked that the Nation was not giving out of slender resources. 

We are dealing with abundance. There was given during the war what the 
country supposed it was able to give. It was believed that coming out of that 


great period with an enormous debt there would be years of privation, of financial 
disturbance, of stringency, of poverty to the people at large. But instead of that 
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there has been opulence. The country entered upon a career of prosperity far 
beyond anything that had been anticipated, and it is able, as I believe it is willing, 
to do that which will put these men beyond possible want during the few 
remaining years of their life. To do less would not be just ; more is not asked for.” 

When Senator George Graham Vest, of Missouri, who represented 
the southern viewpoint in the discussion, emphasized the total amount 
of money the country had cer expended for pensions, Senator 
Plumb immediately took up the challenge, quoted further statistics, 
and directed the debate toward his own end. Senator Plumb ex- 
plained that the $880 million thus far expended for pensions was a 
mere bagatelle to what the war had cost the people of the United States. 
He remarked that in 1879 the Treasury Department made up a state- 
ment of the actual cost growing out of the war; that up to June 30, 
1879, the cost was $6,189 million. Between that date and 1888 the 
country paid for interest, pensions, and payments on the public debt 
nearly $4 billion more, all of which was dewntiy traceable to the war. 
The net amount, i. e., less the amount paid on the public debt from 
1879 to 1888, was approximately $9 billion. The people of the United 
States “have paid it cheerfully and willingly, but they will not will- 
ingly listen when an ex-Confederate stands in this Chamber and de- 
clares that $800 million paid to their soldiers disabled in war is an 
extravagant and an unholy expenditure of money.” 

In refutation of the comment that the country had been extremely 
generous and considerate toward its soldiers, the reply was made that 
although 300,000 men were enrolled on the pension rolls, 100,000 of 
them were drawing less than $50 a year; 30,000 were drawing $2 and 
less per month. 

It is a standing shame and disgrace as long as any man is on that pension 
roll at $1.75 or $2 a month. If entitled to anything at all; if his vital energies 
have been lowered; if his capacity for the enjoyment of life and the earning of 


his living has been reduced to a degree that it can be figured in dollars and cents, 
I repeat it is a shame and a disgrace that he gets no more than $2 a month. 


Senator Algernon Sidney Paddock, of Nebraska, was outspoken in 
favor of the proposed legislation and said on the floor of the Senate: 


Mr. President, I desire to say to our friends here that, so far as I am concerned, 
I will go as far as he who will go furthest to secure the most liberal rule of pen- 
sions that it is possible to secure for the ex-Union soldiers of the late war. I will 
do this because I believe it is due to them, because I believe that when we shall 
have done all that it is possible to do there will still remain an enormous debt of 
gratitude to those brave men that never will be discharged. 

But, sir, there is another reason. I believe it to be the highest and the best 
service that can be rendered the Republic here to encourage, to stimulate, to 
develop, to strengthen in every possible way the volunteer sentiment of this 
country, because when the day of need comes, in the hour of trial and danger, 
it is the volunteer soldiery upon whom we must depend to defend the Union, to 
protect our free institutions, our liberties, our altars, and our firesides. And 
when these gentlemen come to us as they have done in this case, I want to give 
to them that which they say is an attainable proposition.” 


Members of Congress opposed to the legislation for liberalized pen- 
sions, particularly service pes which were intended for those 
veterans who were not suffering from any disability, remained far 
from inarticulate or dispirited. Among the foremost of the latter 
group was Senator Vest who stated : 


In this city are a corps of men engaged in inventing legislation to take more 
money out of the Federal Treasury. Here is the report of the Commissioner of 


*® Tbid., vol. 19, pt. 2, February 29, 1888, p. 1589. 
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Pensions showing that in 1879, when we passed the arrears-of-pension act, there 
were some 36,835 applications for invalid pensions. We passed that act, and 
in 1880 the applications jumped to 110,673. The war had closed in 1865; 15 
years had elapsed. Where were these 80,000 and more invalids who were en- 
titled to pensions from this Government through all those 15 years? They did 
not know that they had been disabled, but the claim agents invented a law, and 
when Congress put a limitation upon the time for applying, the number of appli- 
cants jumped in 1 single year, by the record, from 30,000 to 110,000, and the 
amount of disbursements from $30 million to $57 million. 

The pension rolls show that out of 2,300,000 men enrolled in the Federal Army, 
800,000 were disabled by disease or by shot and shell. Nearly 50 percent of all 
the men enrolled in the Federal Army according to the pension reports are now 
applicants for pensions, or have been. Such mortality and such military execu- 
tion have never been known in the history of the whole world. The Confed- 
erates were not properly equipped. We deprecated the quality of our powder; 
our soldiers were half clothed, and half armed, and half fed; yet according to 
this report, making due allowance for the effects of climate and disease, every 
Confederate soldier disabled three of his adversaries.” 


Following his discussion of the intense political feeling and inter- 
ests involved in the next presidential campaigning, Senator Vest con- 
tinued as follows: 


What will be the expenditure of public money if legislation goes on as has been 
the case within the last few years? Wight hundred and eighty-three millions 
have been expended since the close of the war. If this bill passes as amended 
now on the motion of the Senator from Kansas, it will take out of the National 
Treasury, in my judgment, from $100 million to $150 million. I remember very 
well in 1879, when the arrears-of-pension act was before the Senate, we were told 
that $30 million was the outside limit which would be called for by that act. 
Two hundred and forty millions would not today cover the expenditures, and still 
it is going on.” 


Mr. Wilson, of Maryland, spoke further with reference to the high 
cost of pension systems. He believed that if it were left up to the 
veterans themselves, there would be no political pressures exerted in 
support of extended liberality. His more specific reasons against 
the Dependent Pension Act were expressed as follows: 


Mr. President, there is no branch of legislation with respect to which its 
friends have ever been more grievously deceived than with respect to the calcu- 
lated cost of new pension acts, whether we look at such laws to provide for the 
relief of soldiers of the Revolution, of the War of 1812, or of the late 
Civil War. It seems utterly impossible that we can learn by experience in such 
matters. In the first place, no species of legislation naturally and inevitably 
affords such inducement and opportunities for frauds. In the second, with re- 
spect to none are such frauds so difficult of detection. In the third place, the 
difficulties of obtaining reliable data for calculations with respect to the number 
of persons who will seek and obtain the benefit of such legislation are very 
great. 


Senator James Burnie Beck, of Kentucky, participated vigorousl 
and consistently in most of the debates on pension legislation. Wi 
pe to the present bill and its future financial implications, he spoke 
as follows: 


Gentlemen forget that this is simply a business question which ought to be 
looked at as though we were imposing new taxes on the people today, and were 
for the first time furnishing the ways and means whereby these vast’ sums of 
money could be collected from the taxpayers of this country to meet them. Talk 
about the surplus in the Treasury, it would not last a year if either of these 
bills pass; and we are dealing with bills which will be an annual drain on the 


7 Tbid., p. 1589. 
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people for generations to come. Forty years will not see the end of the policy 
sought to be inaugurated. Once these burdens are imposed, they must go on; 
they can never be repealed, no matter how onerous they may become. Instead 
of talking about a vast surplus being in the Treasury, the moment you undertake 
to pension all enlisted men who have become old and infirm, even as now pro- 
posed, embracing as is done those who never took any part in the strife, but 
barely enlisted and remained subject to call for 3 months, you will bankrupt this 
country, unless you double your taxation, yes, treble it or quadruple it.” 

Some new features were introduced into general pension legislation 
by the Dependent Pension Act. The origin of the veteran’s disability 
need not have been associated with his military service. In fact, there 
was no limitation on the sources of the disability, with the lone excep- 
tion of those which may have been occasioned by the individual’s per- 
sonal vicious habits. 

No distinction was made with reference to the rank of the pensioner 
while he was in military service; nor to the length of service over the 
minimum 90-day requirement. Similarly, no account was taken of 
the economic background, financial status, or other income the ex- 
serviceman may have been receiving. What may possibly have been 
a technical oversight originally was not subsequently modified and 
proved instrumental in causing this act to be the most expensive 
veterans’ legislation up to its time. 

One of the principal provisions of the law was that the veteran 
must be able to demonstrate by medical evidence that he had a physical 
or mental disability which prevented his earning a living by means 
of sustained manual labor. Monthly payments were to be determined 
by the extent of the physical deficiency. Since there was no mention 
of the skilled professions, or other types of employment of nonmanual 
characteristics, persons so earning their living were equally entitled 
to this pension as though they had been manual laborers, provided 
that they were potentially unable to engage in actual physical labor. 
It was sufficient for the ex-serviceman to qualify for entitlement to 
the pension if a condition of disability existed, regardless of his finan- 
cial need. 

The Commissioner subsequently, by executive decision effective 
April 13, 1904, converted the act of June 27, 1890, into a service-and-age 
pension law. Order No. 78 of the Commissioner of Pensions was 
the administrative pronouncement which expanded the original intent 
of the Dependent Pension Act. 

The principal features of Order No. 78, which was eventually made 
statutory by acts of April 24, 1906, and March 4, 1907, furnished a 
chronological base for adjudicating the amount of disability a veteran 
was presumed to have. For example, assuming all other conditions 
had been met, a claimant who had passed the age of 62 years was 
deemed disabled one-half in ability to perform manual labor, and was 
thus entitled to be rated at $6 a month; after 65 years of age, at $8 
a ss after 68 years, at $10 a month; and, after 70 years, at $12 a 
month. 


Act of February 6, 1907 
Following passage of the act of February 6, 1907, a large portion 


of the veterans of the Civil War who had been receiving payments 
under the act of June 27, 1890, applied for the benefits provided by 
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the more recent law. More liberal benefits attended the act of 1907 
than the earlier law of 1890. No veteran, however, was permitted to 
receive more than one pension benefit covering the same period of 
service. 

According to the new law, veterans having had a minimum of 90 
days service in the Civil War, or 60 days service in the Mexican War, 
honorably discharged, and who were at least 62 years of age, were 
eligible for pensions, and to receive $12 per month; at 70 years of age, 
$15 per month; and at 75 years of age, $20 per month. 


Act of May 11, 1912 


Widespread agitation of approximately 3 years’ duration preceded 
the enactment of this measure. The original intent of the sponsors 
of the new law was to present a dollar a day for life to every man 
who had a minimum service in the Civil War of 1 year. The physical 
or financial condition of the individual was not a factor to be con- 
sidered. For those veterans who served less than a year, a proportion- 
ately graded scale was proposed. 

There was disagreement, however, between the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate regarding the standard to be used as a basis 
for establishing the amount of the pension to be awarded. The 
House had approved a version of the bill which recognized the length 
of military service as the basic standard for the award. The Senate 
was sponsoring a service-and-age bill which was intended as a com- 
promise with the earlier House version of the bill which recognized 
the length of military service as the basic standard for the award. 
The Senate also was sponsoring a service-and-age bill which was in- 
tended as a compromise with the earlier House version, with equal 
emphasis on the veteran’s age. bid 

enator McCumber in expressing his views regarding how the 
decision should be made, perhaps succeeded in clarifying the opinions 
of man legislators who both preceded and followed him in the 
national legislature: 

My belief is and always has been that the pension given to soldiers of the 
Civil War other than those who received injury during the war is based upon 
the great national gratitude felt toward all those soldiers, and, as that gratitude 
is the basis of the grant, it should find its expression in a direction which will 
do the greatest amount of good. Our observation, as well as the experience of 
mankind, is that the length of service in the Civil War affects present physical 
condition far less than advancing age; that the age is a far more important 
factor in the matter of disability than length of service. Therefore, if it is 
our purpose to reach by pension benefits those cases in which there is the greatest 
amount of disability, we will look to the question of age rather than the question 
of service. 

If our gratitude is to be measured solely by length of service, without refer- 
ence to the condition of the claimant, then we might as well base our pension 
legislation wholly upon length of service. But, as I stated in my report, that 
seems to me to smack too much of the idea of wage rather than the grant of 
pensions to meet what we all believe to be the growing disabilities of the 
soldier.” 

Even though sentiment ran very strongly in the direction of greater 
generosity for the ex-serviceman, there were those who made their 
differing opinions known. For example, Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
remarked as follows: 
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Mr. President, I have always favored and I will always favor just, liberal, 
nay, generous pensions to the old soldiers who went to their country’s aid in time 
of sore distress, and who have been disabled by wound or accident or disease, 
or who, by other misfortune, may not be possessed of the comforts of life. 1 favor 
extending the country’s bounty to their widows and to their dependent children. 
The old soldiers and their loved ones have always appealed to my heart— 
they always will. 

This country is now more liberal in the bestowal of pensions upon its de- 
fenders than it ever was before in its history, and it is more generous than any 
nation on the face of the globe. I would not have it otherwise. It pays more 
pensions to its soldiers than the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Austria-Hungary combined. I want the Government to go into this matter 
just as far as the finances of the country or the merits of the situation will 
permit or require. No soldier who is in want can appeal to me, while I occupy 
a legislative position, in vain. But I am not in sympathy with the thought that 
the soldiers who are in good health or who have a competency should receive 
the same compensation as those who are wounded or diseased or in want of 
the common comforts of life. I do not believe that when the Government pays 
$30 to the old soldier “who hath not where to lay his head,” that it should at 
the same time give the same amount to his comrade who may be sound in body 
and in health and have all the reasonable comforts of life. Bspecially is this 
my position when I remember that the money is contributed largely by the 
laboring and struggling masses of our country. 

There is not a dollar paid out for pensions which does not represent a dollar 
of taxes which some man must pay, and the great portion of the taxes of this 
country is paid by those who can ill afford to do so. 

Much has been said of late about the “dollar-a-day pension.” There is more 
magic in the words than there is merit in this bill, when we come to consider 
the amount we are already paying, the state of the revenues of the Government, 
and the injustices which the bill itself perpetrates as among the soldiers them- 
selves. 


It was further argued in the Senate that no pension measure which 
embodied the principle of age alone or of service alone could work out 

uitably for all concerned. Senator Pomerene believed that a com- 
bination of the two factors ought to be taken into consideration. If 
the basis were old age alone, the short-term soldier and the long-serv- 
ice veteran would be pensioned at the same rate. A man who had 
served 90 days would get more pension than the veteran who served 
4 years if he happened to be older. 

On the other hand, there was another inequity operating if the 


decision were based on service alone. Senator Pomerene explained 
that— 


under its provisions the man who spent 1 year in camp would get the same 
pension as the old veteran who gave 4 years of hard service in the field. The 
man who may be 62 years old, who served 1 year in camp, is now in good health, 
and capable of gainful employment, would get the same pension as the old vet- 
eran of 80 years, who served 4 years and over in the field, fought 50 battles, 
and may now be in poor health, infirm, and without enough to satisfy his hunger 
or to clothe his nakedness. Again, the man who enlisted for 90 days and never 
saw any service would get one-half as much as the old man of 80 years who 
served his country 4 years in the thick of the strife. Is this equitable and just, 
as among the old soldiers themselves? 


Since different versions of the controversial bill were passed by the 
Senate and the House with little prospect of harmony, a conference 
committee had to be appointed. The final act represented more of the 
Senate’s views than of the House. 

A minimum of 90 days service in the Civil War and 62 years of age 
were prerequisite. A veteran aged 62 years received $13 a month if 
he served between 90 days and 6 months; $15 a month for 2 years’ 
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service and $16 for 3 years. A 75-year old veteran received $21 for 
service between 90 days and 6 months; and $30 for 2 or more years. 

The maximum rate was $30 a month. This full amount was paid to 
veterans regardless of their age or length of service if they possessed 
honorable discharges and if battle injuries or other causes directly 
associated with military service resulted in their inability to perform 
manual labor. 

To the honorably discharged ex-serviceman of the Mexican War 
who had served a minimum of 60 days, this act also provided a $30 
per month pension. 

Similarly as the act of February 6, 1907, had influenced most of 
the pensioners to reapply for the increased benefits over those pro- 
vided them by the act of June 27, 1890, so the act of 1912, in turn, 
attracted most of the pensioners who were covered by the February 
6, 1907, measure. In both instances the earlier acts were superseded 
by the availability of more liberal pension payments. 

The amount paid to all pensioners in 1913 was in excess of $174 
million. This was the highest expenditure made for pensions in the 
history of the country, and was not exceeded until after World War I. 

Service pensions paid Civil War veterans were successively in- 
creased. The act of June 10, 1918 (40 Stat. 603) provided that the 
rate of pension for any person who served 90 days or more in the 
Civil War should be $30 per month. Any veteran who had reached the 
age of 72 years was entitled to $32 per month for 6 months’ service, 
$35 for 1 year’s service, $38 per month for 18 months, and $40 per 
month for service of 2 years or more. 

The next increase in service pensions was authorized by the act of 
May 1, 1920 (41 Stat. 585). The minimum pension rate was set at 
$50 per month for service of 90 days or more. If such a person was 
helpless or blind by reason of age and physical or mental disabilities, 
his pension was $72 per month. 

The act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 806), increased the rates as noted 
for the act of May 1, 1920, to $65 and $90 per month, respectively. 

The act of June 9, 1930 (46 Stat. 529), provided $75 per month 
regardless of age or disability. For those who had become helpless 
or blind, or so nearly so as to require the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, the pension was fixed at $100 per month. 

In 1947 the rates of $75 and $100 per month, as established by 
the act of June 9, 1930, were, respectively, increased to $90 and $120 
by the act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 610). The act of May 23, 1952 
(66 Stat. 90), added a 714-percent increase to the pension rates, mak- 
ing them $96.75 and $129 per month, respectively. The final change 
came through Public Law 698, the act of August 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 
a increased the respective rates to $101.59 and $135.45 per 
month. 

According to the Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, 
1,560 veterans of the Civil War were receiving pensions on June 30, 
1941. Twenty veterans were receiving $50 per month, 136 were draw- 
ing $75, 1 was receiving $85, and 1,385, because of either helplessness 
or blindness, were receiving the maximum entitlement of $100 per 
month. As a result of special pension acts, 18 survivors were receiv- 
ing $50 per month. Fourteen new claims had been filed during 1941. 
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THE INDIAN WARS 


It is surprising that no service-pension legislation for the Indian 
wars of the United States was passed prior to July 27, 1892, in view 
of the fact that disability compensation had been authorized in 1812 
for veterans of General Harrison’s campaign against hostile Indians 
on the Wabash River. The general-law pension system established by 
the act of July 14, 1862, did p rovide, however, for men disabled in 
wars with Indian tribes. This act also extended benefits to the 
dependent relatives of those persons who lost their lives in the Federal 
service. 

Act of July 27, 1892 (27 Stat. 281) 


This act authorized the first service pension for veterans of the 
Indian wars and their dependents. It included in its coverage per- 
sonnel who had served for 30 days in the Black Hawk war, the Creek 
war, the Cherokee disturbance, or the Florida war with the Seminole 
Indians. The military service was required to have been rendered 
between 1832 and 1842 and was to have been accompanied with an 
honorable discharge. Veterans with less than 30 days’ service were 
still eligible provided Congress had named them personally in one 
or another resolution. Unremarried widows were included in the pro- 
visions of the law. The pension payments of $8 per month were to 
commence with the date of passage of this act and were to continue 
through the life of the recipient. 

Perhaps it was because the introduction and adoption of this act 
came so many years after the chronological period to which it applied, 
relatively little debate took place in Congress. Mr. Binger Hermann, 
a Representative from Oregon, sought to amend the bill, as introduced, 
so that it would include in its coverage the veterans of the Indian wars 
of 1855-56 which were fought in the Pacific Northwest. Representa- 
tive Charles L. Moses, of Georgia, countered the suggestion as follows : 

In reply to the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Speaker, I will state that the bill 
which has just been read was considered by the Committee on Pensions, and 
unanimously reported; and as a member of that committee I would state that 
the provisions of the bill to which he refers, or such an amendment as has been 
suggested by the gentleman from Oregon, has not been presented to the com- 
mittee or considered by them. 

I have no idea but that the committee would be willing to consider such a 
bill. I understand the policy of the Government is not to give service pensions 
until after the lapse of a greater number of years than have elapsed since the 
wars of 1855, 1856, and 1857. The men who served in 1836 are 20 years older 
than those who served in the wars to which the gentleman refers. I do not 
state this as an objection by any means to letting these men come in, but to 
suggest, as we cannot materially amend the bill now, that such a provision should 
come in as an independent proposition and stand upon its own merits.” 

Congressman Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, a former Confederate 
general, replied to the charge made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that this bill was intended to favor the Southern States. 
General Wheeler explained that the proposed measure was not con- 
fined to soldiers who were in the Indian wars in the South. He stated 
that it included the Black Hawk war, fought for the most part in 
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Illinois, and encompassed all Indian war survivors from 1832 to 1842. 
He continued his remarks as follows: 


A bill similar to this was at one time attached to the bill to pension our Mexican 
heroes, but the friends of the bill. finally consented that the measures should 
be separated, upon the assurance that the provision which pensioned the soldiers 
of the Indian wars should have prompt consideration; and in compliance with 
that implied contract the Pension Committee of every Congress since 1887 has 
reported favorably a bill of this kind. Another erroneous impression prevails 
as to the number of the veterans of these wars who still remain among us. A 
careful estimate made by the Pension Office shows that the total number who 
served in those wars more than 20 days was 44,128. 

As this bill requires a service of 30 days it would probably reduce the number 
to not exceeding 40,000. The average age of these veterans was about 30, so 
that the few who are now living who served in 1832 would now average about 
90 years of age; and those who served in 1842 would, upon the same estimate, 
average 80 years of age. Therefore, a general average of the age of the soldiers 
included in this bill would be about 85 years. Certainly no one will oppose 
giving a meager pension to such venerable men who fought so bravely for their 
country 50 or 60 years ago. * * * 

If Congress does not act during this session we may as well abandon our 
efforts in behalf of these most deserving patriots. Most of them are very poor 
indeed, and this pittance may smooth and soften the last days of these few vet- 
erans who were prompt to answer the call of their country when brave men were 
much in demand. I have already this session introduced some 50 private bills to 
pension veterans of the Indian war from my district alone; and from my cor- 
respondence with them I know they are very poor, very feeble, and, in many 
cases, in a condition of actual suffering.” 


The act of June 27, 1902, extended the provisions of the original act 
of July 27, 1892, to the extent that service in specified Indian wars, 
between 1817 and 1858, was recognized in determining eligibility for 
pensions. It met with no effective opposition during its considera- 
tion by both Houses of Congress. 


Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1199) 


This law was favorably acted upon in both Houses, originally in 
1916, but with the exception of one amendment which the Senate 
offered. This amendment, unacceptable to the conference committee, 
provided that if an applicant for pension found it impossible to have 

roved his service, from the records of the War Department or the 

reasury Department, he would have been permitted to have gone 
to the State or Territorial archives for the necessary evidence. 

The proponents of the amendment had a specific war in mind. Not 
to have adopted the amendment would have worked a definite hard- 
ship, an inequity, upon the individuals involved. The opposition, on 
the other hand, was more concerned with the new precedent which they 
thought would have been established, inimical to the interests of the 
United States. 

Congressman Edward Keating, of Colorado, explained the circum- 
stances surrounding the immediate problem intended to be alleviated 
by amendment No. 9 to the proposed law: 

The people of Utah, through the Governor and the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, made an appeal to General Sherman, Acting Secretary of War, to furnish 
troops to protect the settlements. General Sherman replied that he could not 
furnish the troops because they were needed to guard the overland mail routes, 
and the Territorial Governor proceeded to organize militia in the various towns 


of the Territory and that militia fought the Indians some 2 or 3 years. The State 
or Territory of Utah afterward presented a claim to the Federal Government 
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for the services of these men, but the claim was never allowed by the Congress 
of the United States. 

As a consequence the men who served in those militia organizations would not 
be entitled to pensions under the bill as it passed the House, because under the 
House bill and under all other pension legislation that we have enacted in this 
country since Revolutionary times it has been necessary to show either that the 
applicant for pension had been mustered into the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment or that he had served in a State military organization and that the State 
had been compensated for the services of that organization. 

Now, that is the issue before the House, so far as amendment No. 9 is con- 
cerned. Will you establish a new rule in pension legislation? Will you go to 
the State or Territorial archives to get the evidence to show that the service 
was rendered? There is no controversy on the proposition that these men 
rendered most important service in the operations against the Indians.” 


One other feature of the amendment contributed to the grounds for 
disagreement. Representative John A. Key, of Ohio, described the 
following proviso as vicious: 


and provided further, That the want of a certificate of discharge cannot deprive 
the applicant of the benefits of this act. 


Mr. Key stated that this meant that every deserter, provided he served 
30 days or more could come in and be pensioned. Such an innovation 
in Federal pension legislation he believed would be dangerous. In 
explanation of the reason for including this provision, Congressman 
Robert Mc. McCracken, of Idaho, stated that under emergency condi- 
tions, a number of men were gathered together, as volunteers, in the 
mountainous country for short-term service against the Indians. A|- 
though serving only a short time, these men participated in several 
engagements. The difficulty, however, arose over the fact that since 
these volunteers had not been regularly mustered into the United 
States military service, they could not be processed with the conven- 
tional discharge papers. 

The following excerpt from the conference committee report serves 
to shed light on the thinking of some of the Members of the House: 


Your committee of conference on the part of the House objected and refused 
to concur in this amendment, for the reason that it is without precedent and an 
innovation in pension legislation which, it is believed, is most unwise and unjus- 
tified. This would recognize, if enacted into law, service established entirely 
by State and Territorial rosters, without one scintilla of record in the Federal 
archives of any department that Federal service was rendered. In this it is 
unwise. It would recognize, further, if enacted into law, a pensionable status 
of a State service every day of which was rendered subsequent to 1865, when 
such recognition has been denied thousands and thousands of State troops of 
the various States mustered into and who rendered some service of some char- 
acter during the Civil War of 1861-65. This would be unjust, and for this reason 
your committee on the, part of the House has steadfastly refused to concur in 
the Senate amendment and asked the support of the House in this stand. That 
part of the amendment which waives the requirement of a discharge certificate 
as a requisite to pensionable status is pernicious, without precedent in any 
pension law, as it would directly provide for pensioning a man whose service 
was terminated by desertion or imprisonment for crime for which he was con- 
victed and subsequently dishonorably discharged. And, furthermore, it is in 
conflict with the provisions requiring an honorable discharge in other portions 
of the section to the bill.” 


Another argument offered on the floor of the House in support of 
this bill centered on the State of Utah’s action in having previously 
voted a total of $100,000 for the benefit of these veteran Indian 


*® Ibid., March 3, 1917, p. 4927. 
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fighters. Mr. Key asked whether it was not true that practically 
every State in the Union, under similar circumstances, had been reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government, when the State had made a proper 
showing of the action taken, and whether Utah was not about the 
only State which had never been reimbursed. 

en Congressman Swager Sherley, of Kentucky, protested against 
a general bill and recommended that individual pension bills should 
be offered for each veteran concerned, despite the large number of 
private bills required, Congressman James H. Mays, of Ctah, replied : 


Not only this amendment, but the whole bill is general in its terms. It pro- 
vides in a general way for pensioning the survivors of the various Indian wars 
of our history. The country’s debt to these men who met and conquered the 
cruel, heartless savage of the West can never be fully repaid. They blazed 
the path of civilization. Other States have been compensated for such manly 
services of their citizens. The father of this bill [Mr. Keating], who refuses 
to support my motion, admits that the services were rendered in full measure. 
Why not pay the bill? We should not invoke the aid of technicalities to avoid 
a just obligation.” 


Mr. Sherley was deeply impressed with the necessity of carefully 
planned legislation in order to avoid the submission of fraudulent 
claims. He urged his colleagues not to be— 


swayed by the desire to do what doubtless was a justice to some individuals 
in having passed a law which would have thrown the door wide open to fraud. 
It is unfortunately true— 


he continued— 


that our pension legislation and the liberality of the Federal Government 
toward its soldiers of all wars has been darkened and blackened by fraud in 
connection with the obtaining of pensions; and the ingenuity of the Government 
has had to be exercised in many ways to prevent men not entitled to anything 
except its condemnation from being made pensioners for life at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury. 


The effect of the amendment then under consideration, in his opin- 
ion, would have been the discarding of every safeguard which had 
previously been established to limit fraud. 

It is indeed interesting to observe that many, if not all, of the dire 
redictions made back in 1917 regarding the eventual effect of such 
iberal pension legislation were never realized. Mr. Sherley com- 

mented, in part, as follows: 


The effect of the amendment is to throw away every safeguard heretofore 
put up against fraudulent claims; and, if it passed, instead of 200, there will 
be thousands of pension claims filed and many allowed, because of the inability 
of the Government to prove fraud and perjury that will lie back of the claim. 
It is proposed practically that State records, in the absence of Federal Govern- 
ment evidence, shall prove the status of the soldier, and that he does not have 
to have even an honorable discharge. In the concluding days of this Congress 
we have passed some pension bills that, if I am correctly informed by a member, 
I think, of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, ought never to have received the 
sanction of the House; bills that were originated in the other body, and then 
the House was told that unless we accepted what they offered us our own bills 
must fail, and under that plea they went through. I am advised by this member 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions that within the last week we granted a 
pension to a man who not only had a dishonorable discharge, who had violated 
some of the most important rules of war, had been guilty of conduct so dishonor- 
able that instead of being pensioned he should be scourged away from people of 


respect.” 
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It was contended in the House that if this bill were to pass without 
amendment, then as deserving a class of volunteers as ever shouldered 
a rifle, would have been denied the same recognition extended to other 
soldiers who rendered similar, but not superior, service. Exclusion 
of the amendment would have caused a denial to men who furnished 
their own horses, guns, and equipment, and freely responded to the 
call of danger and served the country in its defense. Furthermore, 
it was predicted at that time, that the bill under consideration would 
have been the last word on general Indian-war pension legislation. 

The bill, as finally passed, provided, in effect, that the benefits pre- 
viously established for survivors of the Indian wars and their qualified 
dependents would be extended to cover certain Indian wars from 
January 1, 1859, to January 1891. If any of the numerous campaigns 
which were individually listed in the law did not cover a period of 30 
days, the provisions of this act were to apply to those who served 
during the entire period of the respective campaign. State and Ter- 
ritorial archive records were deemed acceptable in those instances 
where there was no official record either in the War Department or 
the Treasury Department files. If even all of these sources were un- 
availing, whatever the reason, the law specified eligibility could still 
be established provided the applicant made satisfactory proof of serv- 
ice to the Commissioner of Senatenn Finally, it was not essential 
that the applicant be able to produce a certificate of discharge. 

Although nine more bills were subsequently passed by the Congress 
some in the nature of amendments, very little discussion or contro- 
versy arose over the proposed legislation. One of the reasons, ap- 

arently, was that with the Indian wars having been concluded so 
ong ago, not many survivors or their dependents remained alive. In 
1937, for example, it was established that the act of August 25, 1937, 
would have cost but $190,000 annually, and would have involved about 
3,000 survivors of the Indian wars and campaigns occurring between 
1817 and 1898. Moreover, the legislation considered during the pe- 
riod following the long-debated act of March 4, 1917, was not char- 
acterized by anything new in pension theory, or the establishment of 
any new precedents. 
eterans now receive $101.59 per month pension, or, if helpless 
or blind and requiring regular aid and attendance, the payment is 
$135.45 per month. Such entitlements should not, however, be con- 
fused with conpensation allowances which are authorized in connec- 
tion with service-incurred disabilities. 


_ SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 982-983) 


The act of June 5, 1920, was originally H. R. 2, and subsequently 

became Public Law No. 256. It was entitled “An act to pension 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, and the China relief expedition.” For the purposes of this chap- 
ter, those provisions of the act dealing with service pensions are note- 
worthy ; the pertinent passage reads as follows: 
Provided, That any such person who has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon 
making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to re- 
ceive a pension of $12 per month. In case such person has reached the age 
of 68 years, $18 per month; in case such person has reached the age of 72 years, 
$24 per month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 years, $30 
per month. * * * 
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A minimum of 90 days’ service and an honorable discharge were 
required for eligibility for this service pension. 

Members of the House Committee on Pensions based the need for 
this legislation on certain shortcomings of the laws then currently in 
force. For example, a veteran of the Spanish-American or Philip- 
pine war or Chinese expedition, prior to the act of June 5, 1920, 
was qualified for a pension only if his injury or disability was con- 
tracted in the service and in the line of duty. Furthermore, a hos- 
pital record had to be in existence before the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions would have approved the application. 

As a result of fia lihiigth and notoriously neglected medical reports, 
many deserving cases of disability contracted in the war were unprov- 
able. Thousands of special bills were filed annually by Members of 
Congress on behalf of veterans who were declined pensions by the 
Pension Department. 

Representative John W. Summers, of Washington, inserted an ex- 
planatory article in the appendix to the Congressional Record, which, 
in part, read as folows: 


These strong and sturdy young patriots were taken to hastily constructed, 
insanitary camps, located in a climate to which most of the men were not accus- 
tomed. They were fed upon unwholesome food and were stricken with malaria, 
dysentery, typhoid, and other semitropical diseases by the thousands and by the 
tens of thousands. Medicines were scarce, and unfortunately for the men, medi- 
cal records were poorly and incompletely kept, so that Spanish-American War 
veterans from my district, and no doubt from every district in the United States, 
are finding great difficulty in establishing the connecting link between the insidi- 
ous, undermining illness of 22 years ago and the physical disability of today. 

Through the Pension Department and my special bills I am endeavoring to 
secure tardy justice for these veterans of my district, but the burden of proof 
falls upon a petitioner who seeks in vain through the War Department for records 
which were never kept.” 


An interesting feature of the debate which preceded passage of the 
bill was the occasional justification of the proposed legislation on the 
basis of the value of the material gain to the United States, and the 
excellence of performance of the personnel in the Armed Forces. Mr. 
William Stedman Greene, of Massachusetts, believed that the volun- 
teers in the Spanish-American War demonstrated their prowess on 
land and on sea in a manner typical of the valor and public spirit of 
the heroes of the War for Independence. 


Our Navy— 
he stated— 


with but little home training in preparing for battle, shot to disable the ships of 
our opponents, rather than to kill the men who manned them. They made a 
record that should arouse the true American spirit of patriotism and should 
awaken the pride and glory of every citizen of the United States, and awaken to 
a sense of gratitude in the heart of every Member of the 66th Congress who has 
the responsibility of insuring that the legislation embodied in this bill shall be 
enacted into law without unnecessary delay.” 


Mr. Royal Cleaves Johnson, of South Dakota, expressed his pleasure 
in having been able to vote for a measure— 


that will do some justice to the veterans of the Spanish-American War. These 
men composed an army that never lost a flag, never gave up a foot of ground, 
never surrendered a gun, and this measure will take care of some of those 
disabled veterans. 


* Ibid, vol. 59, pt. 9, rar rome 1920, p. 8902. 
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He explained that if the proposed bill were purely a pension measure, 
he would have been opposed to it— 


put knowing as I do that the records kept during the Spanish-American War are 
in such condition that it is practically impossible for an ex-soldier of that war to 
prove that disability arose from service, I feel that we must go to the other ex- 
treme and take care of the sick and disabled regardless of what the records show." 


Mr. Raymond Clinton Cole, of Ohio, remarked that the bill under 
consideration shed new light upon a period in United States history 
which has been all but obscured by the greater brilliancy of the period 
a and subsequent to the war with Spain. He was acclaimed 
with ap ause in the House of Representatives when he said that the 
Spanish-American soldiers came onto the field, performed a remark- 
able service, but in so short a time and with such slight casualties that 
the pomp and circumstance that ordinarily environ a victorious army 
was reduced toa minimum. “The splendid results of the service and 
sacrifice of that volunteer army,” he said, “must not be wholly swal- 
lowed up by the heroic achievements of other days.” 

Mr. John Casimir Kleczka, of Wisconsin, made some remarks on the 
floor of the House which were typical of many of the comments offered 
in justification of H. R. 2: 


* * * Hundreds of bills have been introduced praying for relief for Spanish- 
American War veterans who have become incapacitated for work since they were 
released from service. * * * Many who claimed that their infirmities originated 
during the period of actual service were unable to furnish medical proof because 
of lost or destroyed records and hence no relief could be afforded them. 

A large percentage of the soldiers who served in Cuba or in the Philippines con- 
tracted a character of disease that did not fully manifest itself until some time 
after the termination of their service. Under the rules of the Pension Depart- 
ment all of these men were and will be denied pensions except by special acts of 
Congress or unless this measure is passed. This bill removes and overcomes all 
these obstacles and will give aid and relief to those who are most deserving of 
a grateful people’s consideration. It will, but in a limited measure, enable the 
Nation to discharge its obligations to its valiant defenders. 

* * * The testimony before the committee discloses the fact that the Spanish- 
American War veterans and other associations are required to contribute annu- 
ally hundreds of thousands of dollars to take care of these incapacitated soldiers 
and sailors. Surely the people of this country do not desire these unfortunate 
and disabled soldiers and sailors to become objects of charity. To alleviate their 
wants and soothe their sufferings is therefore but a feeble expression of the 
Nation’s gratitude. Of coursé, their sacrifices can never be adequately compen- 
sated. Their services cannot be measured by any monetary standards. They 
heroically rendered their part, they were ready to give their all; now is the 
Nation’s opportunity to perform its duty and partly, at least, discharge its 
obligation.* 


When Mr. Sam Riley Sells, of Tennessee, chairman of the House 
Committee on Pensions, presented his justification of the proposed 
legislation to the membership, many of his comments were greeted 
with applause. He explained that he recognized the necessity as well 
as the justice of granting to the Spanish War soldier more liberal treat- 
ment, particularly since thousands of them, stricken by disease and 
unable to earn a living, were supported by charity and the contribu- 
tions of their former comrades. In New York City, for example, 
during the previous year, the various Spanish War organizations con- 
tributed more than $200,000 for the relief of their diseased and penni- 
less members. 


" Tbid., p. 3715. 
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Whether facing the Spaniard in Cuba and Puerto Rico, or attacking the Fili- 
pino under the tropical sun in the land of the jungle— 


Mr. Sells emphasized that the United States troops— 


upheld the traditions of the American soldier and added to the imperishable 
glory of American arms. His efforts forever destroyed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere the last vestige of autocratic rule. * * * I maintain that in the same 
length of time no American Army has ever accomplished more.* 


In their endeavor to justify pension benefits, beginning as far back 
as our colonial _— legislators and other interested parties have re- 
peated over and over again many of the same or similar reasons. Fur- 
thermore, certain underlying “canned” responses have been made to 
those individuals or organizations which oppose enactment of such 
legislation. Following each war, however, there have been other and 
new reasons brought forth in support of proposed pension legislation. 
These reasons, which may be applicable only to the war which inspired 
their origin, are usually unique with respect to general pension justifi- 
cations. The Spanish-American War was consistent with regard to 
the development of new pension vindications. 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin Welty, of Ohio, representing as he did the 
viewpoint of some of his colleagues (as indicated by their applause), 
introduced the following new justification for the pension benefits 
under consideration : 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it seems that the Spanish-American 
War soldier never received any recognition. During the war he was kept in 
fever-stricken camps, had to sleep on the ground without any straw, was fed on 
pork that the dogs or the razorback hogs of the South would not eat. His camp 
was so foul that the ground in spots was gray with maggots. While at Chicka- 
mauga Park he had to haul the drinking water for 3 or 4 miles, when Crawfish 
springs, next to his camp, would have furnished ample pure and cool water. He 
did not have any recreation camps; was fed on foul, putrid, and embalmed beef, 
in order that the meatpackers might make millions. This is the camp in which he 
was required to wait for months until he was called to the front for duty. Be- 
cause of this condition some of the boys became sick, with no hospital facilities 
and nurses to wait on them. Those who did not die were glad to escape from this 
camp, and finally, when the day came for their discharge, few refused to sign 
certificates of good health even though they knew at the time that they were still 
suffering, because they wanted to get away from these filthy and unhealthy con- 
ditions. Most of them were homesick and believed and hoped that they would 
fully recover after a season under the parental roof. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, I can still see these rosy-cheeked boys leaving their homes 
mid the cheers and waving of flags, and with the blessings of thousands. In 6 
months they returned pale, haggard, and with loss of health and weight. But 
as I say, these boys wanted to return to their homes, and would do anything 
to escape the conditions that the Government permitted the camps to assume; 
and you cannot blame them for signing a certificate showing that they had not 
incurred any disability during their service. Not one of these brave lads vol- 
unteered with any thought of ever receiving a pension, but each was willing 
to drive autocracy from the Western Hemisphere, and when their work was 
finished they were equally anxious to return to their homes, with little thought 
of self. All signed the certificate, but what happened? These certificates of good 
health now are evidence against them, and are precluding everyone from pro- 
curing a pension. Well, you say that he should not have signed this certificate 
showing good health when he did not possess it. Fine advice to give to a lad 
who is homesick and honestly believes that is all that ails him. Fine advice to 
give a boy who wants freedom from military autocracy.“ 


More specific statistics further supporting the bill were supplied by 
Mr. William Leighton Carss of Minnesota. He stated that high as 
the mortality and disease rates were, they would have been consider- 
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ably higher were it not for the fact that the physicial standards set 
for the volunteers of 1898 were the highest of ariy army that has ever 
gone forth in defense of a nation’s honor in all history. Standards 
were high because of the tremendous number of men who presented 
themselves to the medical officers, far more than could be accepted for 
military duty. He reported that the Army registered an amazing 
average loss of weight of 26 pounds per man during their period of 
service. ' 

Mr. Carss described an interesting contrast between World War I 
and the Spanish-American War with respect to the incidence of death. 
The Nation was appalled in the winter of 1917 when charges were 
made concerning neglect and lack of accommodation in the hospitals at 
the training camps throughout the country. There were 8 deaths per 
1,000 men for a 5-month period due to diseases. In the war with 
Spain, however, for a similar 5-month period, there were 25 deaths 
per 1,000 men. 1 , 

Mr. Charles Eugene Fuller of Illinois based his justification of the 
bill on a principle of economics which was frequently invoked 2 or 3 
decades later. The sums paid by the Government in pensions, he ex- 
plained, were not wasted or thrown away. 

Every dollar that is thus expended by the Government goes into immediate 
circulation in the communities all over this land and benefits every community.* 

The current series of debates were not without their share of eloquent 
and dramatic utterances on ao of various Members of Congress. 
A good example was furnished by Mr. William David Upshaw of 
Georgia : 

Let us make haste in this tardy legislation to show our gratitude to these 
heroic defenders of our flag. If we must think of war at all, we love to think 
of the Spanish-American War as the first opportunity that came to us after 
the “uncivil’ war between the States for the sons of the Blue and the sons 
of the Gray to fight side by side for our common flag [applause]; and ever 
since this first blood-bought fellowship of the once sundered sections—ever since 
Theodore Roosevelt and “Fighting Joe’ Wheeler charged together in glorious 
loyalty up San Juan Hill—they buried in the trenches around Santiago the 
bickerings and bitterness of an unhappy past as they had never been buried 
before. And the sons of “the windswept North and the sun-kissed South” who 
followed their starry standard to victory were the hero evangels of a new 
world prestige and a new national fellowship, and we honor ourselves as law- 
makers today when we refuse to longer delay this inadequate expression of love 
and helpfulness from the heart of a grateful Nation. [Applause] “ 

What the gapeniien to the proposed legislation lacked in terms of 
numbers of individuals was partially made up by the intensity and 
steadfastness of a very few Members of Congress. Senator Charles 
Spalding Thomas of Colorado who spoke at great length and with 
remarkable frankness against the bill, followed up one of his pointed 
discourses with the comment that the bill would pass in any event. 
Three lone, lean, solitary votes were mustered over here in opposition to the 
motion submitted to take it up—three; count them; that is all. The only com- 
fort I get out of it is that the three call themselves Democrats. God knows what 
we are in these days, but are nominally branded with that appelation.“ 

Mr. Eugene Black of Texas objected to an inconsistency in the bill, 
as well as to granting of a pension to a person whose injury or disease 
bore no connection with his services with the Armed Forces. Section 

“’ Tbid., p. 3717. 
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3 of the new bill made it unnecessary for the veterans of the war with 
Spain to prove their disabilities were service-incurred, while such a 
requirement applied to veterans of the First World War. Mr. Black 
insisted that the availability of national soldiers’ homes made unneces- 
sary such a law as H. R. 2 contemplated. It was stated in rebuttal 
that America would never see the day when her citizens, members of 
her patriotic armies, would be compelled to give up home ties and 
home surroundings, and unwillingly be forced to seek refuge in public 
institutions. 

Mr. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, referred to the subject bill as nothing 
“but a colossal piece of hyprocrisy.” ** He insisted that the Govern- 
ment’s action would set aside a particular special class of people in the 
United States. For example, if 20 years after a war a veteran were 
injured and then received a pension from his Government, then any 
other citizen of the United States should receive similar treatment. 

Senator William H. King, of Utah, took an unusually strong and 
determined stand against the proposed measure, expending tremen- 
dous energy in his effort to defeat it. The Senator’s firm attitude was 
all the more noteworthy in view of his having anticipated failure in 
his objective. In the course of his lengthy speeches, he brought in 
many new ideas not previously directed against such legislation. 

The Senator believed that a dangerous trend was gaining momen- 
tum. The people were looking too frequently, and with too great 
dependence upon the National Government. He felt that such power, 
as the granting of a service-pension, might fall more properly within 
the jurisdiction of a State government, and continued with the 
thought: 

There is a growing hysteria, which finds an outlet in wild and visionary 
schemes, calling for governmental control over private affairs a paternalistic 
regulation of individuals and States; a submergence of the States in the Federal 
Government; and an all-persuasive coliectivism which is destructive of the virile 
qualities and Anglo-Saxon characteristics which have made the people of the 
States of this Union the most progressive and self-reliant people upon the earth 
and this Republic the most powerful instrument for liberty and freedom that the 
world has ever produced. 

* * * We should be awakened to the fact that all power is in the people, not in 
the Government; that when the people surrender that power and transfer it to 
a Government, no matter its name, the freedom of the people will be lost and a 
tyrannous external authority will be created.® 

In further support of his contention, Senator King commented that 

the most popular thing a legislator may do is to support all appropria- 
tions. In fact, the severest condemnation he has received relating to 
his political life and aside from certain radical individuals, resulted 
from his opposition to appropriations. Most people, he said, want 
appropriations out of the Federal Treasury. 
The Federal Government is, under the modern view, a huge dispenser of bounties, 
gifts, bonuses, and largesses; it is to be used as a sort of sponge to suck taxes 
out of the people, and then to be squeezed in order that the accumulations shall 
be distributed to the people. 

The Senator believed it to be inevitable that one day, in view of the 
growing trend of the times, and in response to an increasing demand, 
practically everybody who has been in any way connected with the 
Government would be pensioned. He called attention to pensions 
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provided for civil employees, and for veterans. Pensions which were 
authorized, in the case of ex-servicemen regardless of whether they 
suffered any disabilities, or whether they were in need of pensions. 

On May 29, 1920, Senator King concluded his great effort to block 
passage of H. R. 2. It was apparent that he had expended unusual 
time and effort in preparing and organizing such an eloquent speech. 
He summarized, to some extent, arguments he had previously intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

The Senator contrasted the Spartan and heroic virtues which in- 
spired and controlled the founders of this Republic with the then 
current attitude expressed toward the National Government. Where- 
as he believed the founders of the Nation sought the maintenance of 
vigorous and efficient communities and the development of a whole- 
some, progressive, and well-rounded community spirit and community 
life and the maintenance of strong States, which reflected the inde- 
pendence and moral forces of the gee the modern view of the Gov- 
ernment implied that the Federal Government was the source of all 
power and authority and the dispenser of gifts, bounties, and largesses. 

He spared no effort in clarifying his thinking and speaking with 
blunt frankness, particularly ae be declared the current legislative 
objective was a— 
symptom of a malignant disease, one which must be cured or disaster must over- 
take the Nation. This hour calls for a calm examination of conditions. It is 
no time for emotionalism or hysteria, but the situation demands a stern inquiry 
into the psychology of the people and the tendencies of the time. There must be 
a return to fundamental principles, and an examination of the philosophy of 


Government and a comprehension of the principles upon which free nations are 
founded.” 


During the early days, he explained, the American people used to say 
“What can I do for my community, my State, and my Nation?” But 
a coors the question was reversed—“*What will the Government do 
or us?” 
Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, shared a similar determi- 
nation and view of service pensions, in general, with Senator King. 
He spoke with comparable spirit and effectiveness of expression : 


In fact, I do not know why Congress sits in these days except to introduce bills 
for appropriations and then insist upon their recognition by a majority. Inas- 
much as all of us have our particular appropriations and this is an age of com- 
bination and concentration, how easy it is for us to get together and say, “You 
help me with my appropriation and I will help you with yours!” We can both 
get Brown’s assistance and that of John Doe because those gentlemen are simi- 
larly cireumstanced. Hence, Congress has become an aggregation, a combine, a 
cocperative association, for the purpose of getting money from the Treasury 
and squandering the taxes of the people, and the more we squander the more 
the appetite grows for Federal aid. 

Public taxation is equivalent to $50 a head for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. With a deficiency immediately confronting us of $3 billion 
which must be paid by additional taxes, we welcome the consideration of and 
are eager to pass bills bound to increase that deficiency, knowing that they will 
increase that deficiency, and largely because a presidential election is approach- 
ing, largely because the Republican Party wants votes and is perfectly willing to 
buy them from the Public Treasury, largely because the Democratic Party needs 
votes worse than the Republican Party and is therefore the more anxious to 
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buy them from the Public Treasury. So we are engaged, Mr. President, in a 
mad race for political supremacy in America at the cost of the taxpayers. I 
will not take part in it.™ 

Thirty-five years have passed since the opposition to H. R. 2 voiced 
their arguments and ia their predictions regarding the probable 
effect of the proposed legislation. Now that we have the hindsight 
which for Senators King and Thomas and for others had to be fore- 
sight, we may more accurately evaluate the reasoning and the predic- 
tions which guided the thought of over a quarter a ago. 

It is clearly apparent that the trend, though not recently established, 
has been strengthened through its consistent observance, namely, that 
of providing pensions for nonservice-incurred disabilities. As for 
pure service pensions, the Spanish-American War still remains our 
most recent conflict for which such pensions have been authorized by 
mh World War I and subsequent pension legislation will be 
briefly noted following this section. 

Our economic structure has been heavily burdened by the statutory 
srt for pensions and other benefits. While our national debt 

as approached, and in the opinion of some observers, exceeded com- 
prehensible proportions, in some measure because of legislation for 
the benefit of veterans and their dependents, there seems to be no 
imminent danger of national bankruptcy. In fact, some economists 
contend that our national economic security is more fully assured 
today than ever before as a result of our previous experiences with 
recessions and depressions. 


Act of June 2, 1930 (46 Stat. 492-493) 

The act of June 2, 1930, a liberal measure which increased pension 
rates as well as established a new minimum of required service, was 
passed over President Hoover’s veto. For those veterans who had a 
minimum of 90 days’ service, or less if released because of service- 
incurred injury or disease, regardless of disability, the act provided 
monthly pensions of $30 at 62 years of age, $40 at 68 years of age, $50 
at 72 years, and $60 at 75 years of age. Veterans who served the 
newly established minimum of 70 days, were hereby entitled to a pen- 
sion of $12 upon reaching the age of 62 years, $18 at 68 years, $24 at 
72 years of and $30 per month upon attaining 75 years of age. 

Visdvane eubbetiin from any mental or physical disability or dis- 
abilities of a permanent character which incapacitated them for the 
performance of manual labor, were entitled to receive a pension be- 
tween $20 and $60 a month, provided they served at least 90 days and 
were separated from the service with an honorable discharge. The 
rate of pension was determined according to the degree of inability 
for self-support. A person with one-tenth disability was entitled to 
$20 per month, one with one-half disability, $50 per month, and total 
disability entitled the veteran to $60 per month. 

Women in the Nurse Corps were included in the provisions, limita- 
tions, and benefits of the law if they served honorably under contract 
for 90 days or more or were released from service before the expiration 
of 90 days because of disability contracted while in the service in 
line of duty. 

Senate bill 476, soon to become the act of June 2, 1930, stirred up very 
little controversy in either the Senate or the House prior to the Presi. 
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dential veto of May 28, 1930. In fact, it was unanimously passed in 
both Houses of Congress. <A dist‘nguishing feature of the series of 
speeches and comments made in the House was the frequent applause 
which greeted all remarks in any way commending the veterans, their 
achievement, or action taken by the Pension Committee. Even though 
no mention was made of a possible veto of the measure, it was apparent 
from the warm reception given the bill in the House that little dif- 
ficulty would have been experienced in overriding a veto at some 
future date. 

Congressman Grant E. Mouser, Jr., of Ohio, commended the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War as follows: 


The Spanish-American War veterans have been infinitely fair. They did not 
ask for any pensions until 22 years after the close of the Spanish-American War, 
even though their members had been suffering from the results of fever incurred 
in the tropics and from dysentery. And now, a!though they would like to have 
had more, they are not unfriendly to this legislation as indicated by their 
presence in the gallery. I am sure that all of us who appropriate money for 
granite and stone that does not have a human heart in it, can stand for the 
$12 million additional a year where humanity is involved, especially when it 
involves men who have reached 55 years of age, at a time when industry will no 
longer employ them. [Applause.] “ 


When Congressman Edward B. Almon, of Alabama, praised the 
record of the veterans of the War with Spain, he too was recognized 
with applause, at each of five intervals during his brief remarks. He 


‘ 


explained that while Spain had a large trained army in Cuba, it 
required a much smaller army of American volunteers a few days to 
avenge the U.S. S. Maine and to free Cuba. Mr. Almon also discussed 
a number of additional items of interest relating to the war: 


While this was accomplished quickly, still the records of the War Department 
show there were more casualties according to the number involved than in either 
the Civil War or the World War. Their suffering was not confined to battle, 
but thousands died from fever in the tropical climate and thousands of others 
contracted malaria and other diseases which rendered them helpless and unable 
to support themselves and their families and secure medical treatment. 

We did not go into this war for conquest. We did it to avenge the brutal 
murder of the crew of the Maine when it was sunk in Habana Harbor and put 
an end to the cruel oppression and murder of innocent women and children in 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands by Spanish despotism. [Applause.] 

While, as I have said, we did not enter this war for conquest, however, the 
possessions which came to us as a result of this war have been estimated at 
$8 billion and the cost of the war in dollars only amounted to $1,200 million. 
Besides, as a result of the war, our additional trade from the Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba amounts to many millions of dollars. So in reality this 
war did not cost the American taxpayers anything, and hence our Government 
can well afford to provide at least as liberal pensions for these veterans and 
their widows and minor children as it has for the veterans of the other wars. 
[ Applause. }]* 


If no other justification for the proposed measure existed, Mr. 
Almon believed that the healing of the bitterness created between the 
North and the South from 1861 to 1865, would alone be deserving of 
the lasting gratitude of all of the American people. Descendants of 
those who wore the blue and the gray and many others rallied to a 
common cause, marched under one flag, and bravely followed the 
leadership of such gallant generals as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Joe 
Wheeler, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Mr. William W. Arnold, of Illinois, reminded the membership that 
the Spanish-American War was the only war in American history 
that was ever fought entirely by volunteers in the Army and Navy. 
Iie stated that every man in the war, from the lowest private in the 
rear ranks to the highest official in command, freely and willingly 
volunteered his service to uphold the honor and dignity of the Amer- 
ican Nation. 

Sharp exception was taken to the President’s reasons for his veto 
of the measure. Only a sprinkling of the Members of both Houses 
voiced their agreement with President Herbert Hoover’s contentions, 
and even then, what similarity of views did exist was only in reference 
to one or another of the President’s reasons. In other words, no articu- 
late Member of Congress was in agreement with all of the President’s 
justifications for disapproving the bill. 

Pertinent excerpts from the Presidential veto message which serve to 
delineate his views are as follows: 

* * * The bill establishes a new basis for pension of Spanish War veterans. 
I am in favor of proper discharge of the national obligation to men who have 
served in war who have become disabled and are in need. But certain principles 
are included in this legislation which I deem are opposed to the interest both 
of war veterans and of the public. 

In the whole of our pension legislation over past years we have excluded from 
such national award persons whose disabilities arise from vicious habits. This 
bill breaks down that exclusion and opens the door for claims of disability 
incurred at any time in the life of the pensioner arising from venereal diseases, 
alcoholism, drug habits, etc. Certainly, such claims for public help cannot be 
fairly based upon sacrifice to the Nation in war and must be opposed to national 
policy. 

* * * This law, however, provided that if a man should incur any disability 
at any time in his life he may claim pension with only 70 days of service. The 
90-day minimum service has been maintained against the Civil War veterans 
all these years because less service than this was not considered to imply personal 
danger or risk which warranted pension. If injury or impaired health incident 
to service is clearly proven, other laws cover such Cases. 

It seems to me that in the interest of justice to the taxpayer and to maintain 
the fine body of citizens comprised in our war veterans free from the stigma of 
encroachment upon the Public Treasury, there should be a requirement of “‘need”’ 
as well as disability as a basis for these pensions. * * * The whole spirit of the 
pension system is that of a grateful nation rising to the support of those who 
have served in war, were injured, or who have met with legitimate difficulties 
in after life which impose privation upon them * * *.™ 

Replies to the President’s arguments were forthcoming from many 
and varied sources. More Senators expressed their opposition than 
Representatives, no doubt because of lack of adequate opportunity for 
such response in the House. ' 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New York, testified from the view- 
point of a physician. He believed the President was unfortunate in 
the choice of reasons for vetoing the Spanish-American War veterans’ 
bill. “Consciously or unconsciously,” remarked the Senator, “he has 
given emphasis to the possibility that such [vicious] habits are respon- 
sible for disabilities which would lead to application for such pen- 
sions.” It was the Senator’s belief that, regardless of the cause of a 
perenne disability, blindness, paralysis, or insanity, the membership 
nas to deal with an unfortunate member of society who must be taken 


care of by Government. According to the Senator’s philosophy, a 
person who may have acquired a disability by reason of a vicious habit 
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remains a responsibility of some branch or other of the Government ; 
but a greater responsibility exists in the case of the individual who, 
in his prime, served his country, answered the call of the President, 
and showed his patriotism. 

Senator Copeland quoted from an article he had read in the New 
York Times. The article, he said, gave a complete answer to one of 
the President’s reasons for his veto. Mr. George R. Lunn, whom the 
Senator was quoting, said in part: 

President Hoover’s veto of the Spanish-American War pension bill is unprece- 
dented and unjustified. His message rejecting the measure makes a pauper’s 
affidavit better proof of service to one’s country than an honorable discharge. 

Veterans will never accede to the demand that, in addition to proof of patriot- 
ism, there must be proof of poverty as a prerequisite for a pension. Certainly 
they will never consent to a pension bill which rewards service under fire only 
when the soldier is destitute.* 


Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, agreed that the “pauper” 
clause was indefensible—indefensible for two reasons. First, thought- 
ful men and women would reject the coupling of patriotism with 
pauperism ; second, the experiment was tried before in certain pension 
acts and the practice had to be abandoned because it was incapable of 
satisfactory administration. 

Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, was strongly in favor of the bill 
and urged its passage over the veto. He explained that the Pension 
Committee considered this legislation with great care. Moreover, the 
committee had before it all of the arguments which the President pre- 
sented in his veto message. The Senator was prepared, therefore, to 
refute charges made by the President. With reference to the “pauper” 
clause, he stated : 


I shall not devote much time to discussing the requirement that there be proof 
of need. No veteran pension law ever enacted in the history of the United States 
required such a provision except one—that relating to the Mexican War. Such 
a provision was included in a bill pensioning veterans of the Mexican War, and 
such a provision was contained in the act relating to the widows of Spanish- 
American and Civil War veterans some years ago. What was the history of that 
provision? The Pension Office itself asked Congress to repeal it because the Pen- 
sion Office said that it was impossible of administration, or that its administration 
would cost the Government more money than the Government would save by 


requiring its execution.” 

Senator Connally was equally strong in his belief that the 70-day 
clause relating to minimum length of service was defensible. He 
explained that following the Mexican War in 1846, pensions were 
provided for men who served only 60 days; and following the Indian 
wars, 30 days was all that was required. If an Indian campaign did 
not cover a period of 30 days, the requirement for eligibility was serv- 
ice for the actual length of the campaign. He attributed the cause 
for many short periods of service to the briefness of the war: 

Furthermore, I submit that the shortness of the duration of the Spanish- 
American War was responsible for the short periods of service. The war was 
soon ended and the soldiers were discharged. A member of Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders told me yesterday that there were more than 200 men who had enlisted 
in the Rough Riders as recruits who were discharged before they had served 
90 days. They were not discharged because they applied for discharge, but 


they were discharged for the convenience of the Government, because the war 
was over. Is it just and is it fair to penalize those men because they did not 


have 90 days’ service? ™ 
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Finally, with reference to the “vicious habits” clause, the Senator 
spoke as follows: 


With reference to the matter of vicious habits, like other Senators, I do not, 
desire to encourage vicious habits, but let me tell Senators this, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States sent out an army of boys. Do not forget that most 
wars are fought by boys. Consider the Civil War, the Mexican War, and other 
wars. The Government takes boys off to an Army camp, it removes them from 
the civilizing and refining influences of home, it takes them away and segregates 
them in camps. In the Spanish-American War it carried the boys to tropical 
lands, to Cuba, yonder to the Philippines, amid exotic surroundings. It placed 
them in the paths of temptation. 

Mr. President, I submit that, after the lapse of 30 years, it would be ungrate- 
ful in the Republic to say to a veteran, “Yes; you were in Cuba, you perhaps 
went up San Juan Hill with Roosevelt, you have a body that is all knotted and 
gnarled, apparently, with rheumatism; you may have been over in the Philip- 
pines, in the swamps and in the fever-laden camps, but somewhere along the line 
you stepped aside from the narrow path which the purists prescribe, and there- 
fore you are condemned to damnation by a great Government.” * 


Senator George argued that these veterans had practically reached 
the age when they would have been entitled to pensions regardless of 
disability, consequently the President’s veto action had that much less 
logic behind it. 

Continuing his urgent appeal for favorable consideration of the 
bill in the veterans’ behalf, the Senator stated : 


I submit that in all fairness no reasonable mind can reject the suggestions 
which I have already made; but I am going to offer another, and that is this: 
That neither in the Spanish-American War nor in the World War were men 
denied the right to serve, or excused from service, because they were afflicted 
with the so-called venereal diseases, unless the disease was active. They were 
admitted into the Army suffering then with the disease that is generally attrib- 
uted to vicious habits or personal misconduct. It is indefensible upon the part 
of the Government to permit men to come into service already afflicted with a 
disease, and to aggravate the disease by service, and then deny them a pension 
because the disease or disability may be traceable to the personal habits of the 
veterans, 

Finally, Mr. President—and the treatment of the World War veterans has 
demonstrated it—whenever the disease claimed by the veteran as the basis of 
his disability may be possibly traceable to his misconduct, whenever venereal 
disease appears in the veterans’ case, it is a red rag in the face of those who 
have been called upon to administer our veterans’ legislation. The time has 
arrived, therefore, when Congress is going to throw aside, as I believe and hope, 
all pretenses about the matter and say that if that is to be the attitude of the 
officials of the Government we simply will not include in veterans’ legislation 
this prohibition, particularly when, as in this instance, the beneficiaries of the 
act will become pensioners by virtue of age almost simultaneously with the 
passage and approval of the bill.” 


In concluding his remarks, Senator George inserted an editorial 
which appeared in the Constitution, of Atlanta, Ga., on May 30, 19380. 
The article took sharp exception to the President’s action. With 
reference to the reduction of the length of service time for eligibility 
from 90 days to 70 days, the newspaper stated that the President was 
not alive estou in 1898 to understand that 70 days of service in the 
Army camps of that day, both on the mainland and in Cuba, was more 
certain of serious health decimations than 6 months of service in the 
splendid camps established here and abroad for the drafted men in 
the World War Army. Furthermore, relatively few additional 
names would have been added to the pension rolls even with the re- 
duced term of service. 
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Frequently when controversial measures are under debate Members 
will discuss concessions which have been made to private or vested 
interests and attempt to point out discrimination directed against the 
poor or the needy class of individuals. Senators Kenneth D. McKellar, 
of Tennessee, and George W. Norris, of Nebraska, called attention to 
Government subsidies provided shipbuilding corporations. Senator 
Norris remarked that the Senate had under consideration a bill to 
increase the scope of the peer law, a bill “proposing to give 
millionaires and organizations of millionaires public money to carry 
the mails without any reason or any consideration as to the cost of 
the service.” He explained that the Government lends such organiza- 
tions the money with which to build their ships at less than 3 percent 
interest. Then when the ship is completed the Government grants a 
subsidy for the cost of operation of the vessel. On the other hand, if 
it is the Government which owns the ships, then it sells them for a 
fraction of the true value. 

Senator Norris made a dramatic attack on another of the admin- 
istration’s recent programs: 


Less than a year ago, following the leadership of the President, we remitted 
$160 million of taxes to the wealthy taxpayers of the United States. We gave 
them back $160 million which otherwise they would have been compelled to pay 
under existing law, and which they had already charged up, if they were in 
business, to the individuals and corporations who did business with them. So it 
was a clear gift in most instances. We have given away the public funds to the 
millionaires, but now it is proposed to require the soldiers to prove in their 
advancing years that they are paupers before they can receive any public money 
by way of pensions. When the war is on they are heroes; nothing is then too 
good for these “paupers”; but when the war is over, when the victory is won, 
when those who stayed at home have become millionaires on account of the sac- 
rifices of the soldiers who went to the front, then we suddenly become economical ; 
we forget what we promised when we sent these soldiers forth to battle in the 
war in which we had voted our country should engage. 

Mr. President, according to the veto message, the soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War are going to be required to prove that they were Sunday-school 
boys; that they never did anything wrong; that they never yielded to the tempta- 
tions that war always brings to those who engage in it. They must prove before 
they can get money as a payment for the sacrifices which they have made that 
they never yielded to temptation. We sent them into hell—for war is nothing 
but hell, the worst kind of hell, especially under modern conditions, where the 
human being becomes a demon before he gets off the battlefield, if he ever leaves 
it alive. For the time being, he is taught to be a demon; he is taught how he can 
be cruel and hardhearted; we take away his better nature because of the very 
character of the service we require of him; and then we say to him, “While you 
are back from the front resting and recuperating for another battle in which you 
must engage, you must be good; you must be virtuous; you must do nothing 
wrong.” While we at home are coining millions on account of the blood shed by 
the soldiers, we say to them that they must be Sunday-school boys; that they 
must not yield to temptation ; and if they do, after they have won the victory and 
come home again, we shall cut them off from any recompense on the part of a 
Government that ought to be grateful.” 


In the House of Representatives no opportunity was offered the 
Members to discuss the President’s veto. In the Senate, however, time 
was made available for those who wished to comment on the Presi- 
dential action. No Senator came forward unqualifiedly supporting 
the President’s stand. Three of them did support one or two of the 
principal points of exception noted by the President. 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, was thoroughly aroused as a result 
of the controversy over the “vicious habits” provision. Although he 
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stated that in general he was in favor of pension increases for Spanish 
War veterans and their widows, he ae not bring himself to believe 
that it was right that a man who brought a disease upon himself 
through his own vicious habits ought to be paid by the Government 
for so doing. Even though he was willing to accept the remaining 
provisions of the bill, he would accept nothing at all if it meant he 
would have to condone pension payments to veterans disabled as a 
result of their personal habits. 

Senator William E. Borah of Idaho agreed with Senator Smoot’s 
reasoning only to a limited extent. Despite his strong feelings against 
pension payments for self-inflicted disability, he believed that since 
he disagreed with the reasons for the veto of the pauper and the 70- 
day clauses, he would as a consequence, support the move to override 
the Presidential veto. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan supported the Presi- 
dent with reference to the “vicious habits” proviso and the minimum 
90-day service requirement. Because he was so deeply impressed with 
what he considered the injustice of forcing a veteran to admit the 
existence of abject necessity that he believed he had no alternative but 
to subscribe to overriding of the veto. 

Act of May 24, 1938 (2 Stat, 440-441) 

This act which affected approximately 23,000 veterans raised no 
controversial issue from the time it was introduced as H. R. 5030 until 
the time it became Public Law 541. In fact, very few comments were 
addressed to it in either the House or the Senate. 

Prorated disability payments were increased, and Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans who reached the age of 65 years were entitled to a 

ension of $60 per month. Those persons suffering from such in- 
juries as required the full-time attendance of another person were 
entitled to $100 per month. A minimum of 90 days’ service and an 
honorable discharge were prerequisite. 

The act of March 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 107) further liberalized the 
service pension laws relating to the veterans of the war with Spain. 
Only the simplest explanation of the bill was offered in the Senate, 
none in the House. No debate took place. This act increased the 
$60 monthly rate of pension payable for total disability to Spanish- 
American War veterans as provided by the act of June 2, 1930, and 
the $60 monthly pension authorized for veterans over 65 years of age 
by the act of May 24, 1938, to $75. 


Act of August 4, 1951 (65 Stat. 175) 


Prior to the adoption of this legislation, there were 15 different 
rates of pension applicable for non-service-disabled Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer Rebellion veter- 
ans. The act of August 4, 1951, which met with no opposition, and 
with no debate, established 4 standard rates instead of the existing 
15. 

For veterans with a minimum of 90-days’ service, or less if dis- 
charged as a result of disability incurred in service in line of duty, 
$90 a month was provided. The discharge had to be under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Any veteran with the same conditions of 
service who is, or becomes, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to need the regular aid and attendance of another person, 
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the monthly rate was established at $120. For veterans who had only 
70 days or less service, the respective rates were $60 and $78 re- 
spectively per month. 


Act of August 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 916) 

This was the final act, passed in 1954, which had effect on the 
pensions paid Spanish-American War veterans. This act increased 
by 5 percent all pensions which were payable under any public law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. As a result, the veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War having a minimum 90-day service, 
or less if disabled as a result of injury in service in line of duty, and a 
discharge other than dishonorable, now were entitled to receive $101.59 
per month, provided they were disabled or had reached the age of 
62 years. The age requirement was certainly of no bearing on the 
eligibility regulations, since no veteran in 1954 could have been 
younger than 62 years of age. If the veteran with the same service 
experience required the aid and attendance of another person on a 
permanent basis, his monthly allowance was $135.45. 

For the veteran with 70 days or more service, or discharge for dis- 
ability incurred in service in line of duty, the rates were now increased 
to $67.73 and $88.04, respectively. 

The act of August 28, 1954, began its existence as H. R. 9962. H.R. 
9962 is in one sense a companion bill to H. R. 9020 (Public Law 695, 
68 Stat. 915). Public Law 695 granted a 5-percent increase in com- 
pensation to 2,038,000 service-connected veterans. H. R. 9962, as 
Public Law 698, granted a 5-percent pension increase to 943,700 non- 
service-connected veterans, their widows, and their orphans. 

The only non-service-connected veteran of World War I, II, or the 
Korean conflict who is entitled to a pension is one who is totally dis- 
abled and :- unemployable. Such veterans receive pensions now of 
$63, $75, aud $129. All of these payments have been increased 5 
percent. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs expressed its unanimous belief 
that if Congress entertained any expectation of increasing the wages 
and salaries of all Federal employees, and if Congress planned to 
increase the pensions of those under social security and railroad retire- 
ment, then Congress should give the same percentage of increase in 
pensions to the non-service-connected war veteran, or to his orphan 
or widow. 

Relatively little debate and opposition were encountered during the 
progress of the bill from introduction to public law. Essentially the 
same justifications as for H. R. 9020 were advanced in support of the 
measure. It was explained on the floor of the House that this bill was 
to benefit only totally disabled veterans, their widows, and their 
orphans. As Mr. Ed Edmonson of Oklahoma commented : 

These benefits conferred out of the gratitude of its heart for [sic] our country 
upon men who are not able to earn their daily bread. I think it is something 
that this Congress in view of the national situation has to do. 

Mr. Olin E. Teague of Texas briefly explained the objectives of the 
bill: 

Mr, Chairman, this is a very simple piece of legislation, giving a 5-percent in- 
crease to some 975,000 veterans or their dependents. The bill benefits approxi 
mately three different classes. Over 400,000 veterans who are totally disabled 


and unemployed, of World War I, II, and Korea are effected [sic]. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 of these veterans are affected. Many of them are Civil War. 
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Spanish-American War, and Indian war dependents, and most of them are over 75 
year of age. The remaining beneficiaries, about 300,000 are widows and de- 
pendent children. They are widows and dependents of many men who have 
service-connected disabilities but who died of a non-service-connected disability. 
Of course, as the gentleman from Washington (Mr. Mack) said, this group is also 
covered by the income limitation of $1,400 for a single person and $2,700 if they 
are married. 
The cost of this bill is approximately $36 million the first year.” 


WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, AND KOREAN CONFLICT 


As previously noted, the Spanish-American War was the last con- 
flict for which a pure service pension was authorized by Congress. A 
minimum age of 62 years now qualifies any veteran of this war to a 
$101.59 monthly payment. Since the war terminated 57 years ago, 
the minimum age requirement of 62 years has lost all significance. 

Legislation dealing with World War I pension payments has gone 
through an unusual cycle of advancement and retrogression. The act 
of July 3, 1930, authorized for World War I the payment of an allow- 
ance for disability which was not of service origin and for which com- 
pensation was not payable under existing law. eters for 
eligibility were 90 days’ minimum service in World War I, a per- 
manent disability of at least 25 percent, and exemption from the pay- 
_ment of Federal income taxes for the previous year. The veteran 
meeting these specifications was entitled to receive $12 per month for 
a 25 percent disability, $18 a month for a 50 percent disability, $24 for 
a 75 percent disability, and $40 a month for total permanent disability. 


World War Adjusted Compensation Act of 1924 


As early as 1919, bills were being introduced in Congress for the 
compensation of World War TI veterans in terms of the subsequent 
adjusted Compensation Act. 

The act of May 19, 1924 (48 Stat. 121) was officially known as the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, but was popularly known as 
the Bonus Act. Widespread publicity and agitation preceded the 
final adoption of the act which Congress ultimately passed over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto. On July 6, 1921, S. 506 was introduced in the 
Senate for the purpose of providing adjusted compensation for World 
War veterans. The basic argument advanced by the proponents of the 
new legislation was that the Government was obligated to recompense 
the veteran for the financial loss he sustained by having been in war- 
time service. Attention was called to the high rate of pay civilians re- 
ceived, while the servicemen were paid a far less adequate salary. 

Senator Porter James McCumber, of North Dakota, in reply to Sen- 
ator Oscar Wilder Underwood, of Alabama, who had vigorously at- 
tacked the pending bill, clearly expressed the thinking of those Mem- 
bers who favored payment to the veterans: 

The Senator for a moment seems to have forgotten the history of his own coun- 
try. The Revolutionary soldiers did not fight for dollars, but as soon as the 
country was able to pay, it expressed its gratitude in dollars when it passed the 
service pension bill for the soldiers of the Revolutionary War irrespective of 
whether they were injured or not. They received dollars because that is the only 
thing the Government could do. 

* * * Let us take the soldiers of the Mexican War. Let us take the soldiers of 


the great Civil War. In 1890 we passed a general service pension law and we 
paid them in dollars, but that was not because they were so old at that time. 
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Again, the moment the war was closed, Massachusetts, New York, and other 
States in the Union voted their soldiers dollars from their own State treasuries. 
Many of the States did so, particularly those which felt they were able. They 
were not buying their patriotism. They knew that their soldiers had suffered 
inconvenience and they expressed the gratitude of the State to the soldiers of 
the great Civil War in the payment of dollars. When we granted land free to 
the soldier of the Civil War, when we gave our old soldiers land warrants, we gave 
them the equivalent of dollars. It never occurred to us for a single moment that 
we were paying for their patriotism. If there was any reason on the face of the 
earth for paying dollars to our soldiers of those days when they came out of that 
war, then there is 10 times the reason for making an adjusted compensation for 
the soldiers of the great World War. 

Why? I can point to some of the cantonments where, through the abominable 
cost-plus contracts, the construction of hospitals was delayed until thousands of 
dead bodies were packed away without even a sheet to cover them, while work- 
men were slacking and contractors were encouraging that slacking in order to 
make their jobs last as long and become as expensive as possible to the Govern- 
ment, paying from $10, $12, $14, and even $20 a day to laborers while the soldier 
was receiving the equivalent of but $3 a day. Before God in Heaven, the soldier 
is entitled to a compensation that will to some degree compensate him when he 
comes back and has to face and help to pay an obligation of from fifteen to twenty 
billion dollars. Others who stayed at home received their compensation in in- 
creased wages, in enormously increased profits of contractors, and so forth. The 
soldier did not share in those. He now comes back to share in the burdens, and, 
by Heaven, he should be given a compensation that will to some extent equalize 
the conditions.” 


Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada felt compelled to reply to the com- 
ment made by Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary had stated that— 


* * * T should be derelict in my duty to the country and to the veterans them- 
selves if I failed to give this warning of the inevitable financial consequences of 
the pending bill. 


Senator Pittman explained that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
speaking for the administration, had considerable influence in the Sen- 
ate. The Senator went on to discuss the reasons why he thought the 
assumption that the economic life of the country was threatened by the 
passage of the present bill could be definitely disproved: 


I realize that men’s minds view these things differently by reason of their train- 
ing, their environment, and their personal interest. Why, during the last war 
while 2 million of our boys were suffering the dangers of death and disease every 
hour, night and day, there were 23,000 new millionaires created in this country 
from war profits. While our boys were groveling in ditches filled with water and 
disease and vermin, when nightly they were ordered over the top to be shot down 
like wild animals, those 23,000 new millionaires were disgracing this country by 
the abominable ostentation of their newly obtained wealth. I do not blame those 
men for not seeing the benefits of the bill. I am not surprised that the men who 
made millions out of the war by their profiteering methods should fear the conse- 
quences of this bill. I‘am not surprised that they should feel that if a dollar of 
the millions which they made were to be taken away from them that the country 
would be in inevitable danger. Their minds and their souls have been corrupted 
by the greed that urged them on to the profiteering in which they engaged 

But, Mr. President, is the warning of the Secretary of the Treasury based upon 
any sound foundation? The committee that reported the bill does not take the 
same view of the matter. The distinguished acting chairman of the committee 
which reported the bill said this: 

“The general assumption that the enactment of this bill into law will imme- 
diately load upon the backs of an already excessively tax-burdened public an 
immense additional liability is unwarranted. * * *” 

Why should this country, the richest on earth, the country that made millions 
during the war, not the Government but the people of the country, the corpora- 
tions of the country, be unable to stand the taxation necessary to look after their 
own soldiers, when poor little Belgium, which was devastated day after day, 
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almost wiped off the face of the earth, has been able to give her soldiers as much 
as we are asking today for our soldiers? Why is it impossible for rich America, 
the greatest and most powerful country in the world, to take care of her soldiers, 
while France, who has accumulated a debt in the war equal to the taxable prop- 
erty of that whole country, amply provides for her soldiers? Why is it that Great 
Britain and Italy, who not only have suffered four times as much as we have in 
debt, but have lost all of their young manhood in the war, are able to pay their 
soldiers while we cannot pay our soldiers? Why is it?® 

Senator Pittman also presented some general statistics dealing with 
corporate finance, further explaining why he believed that unethical 
influences which emphasized a nonexistent austerity were attempting 
to deceive the people and to block action on the bill under considera- 
tion. In 1917, corporations in the United States were capitalized at 
$25 billion. In 1921, these same corporations had passed over to sur- 
plus and increased their capital by the enormous sum of $10 billion, 
Also, in the same 4-year period, new corporations were formed with a 
capitalization of $5 billion. All of the additional moneys mentioned 
were over and above the regular dividends which were paid to the 
stockholders of the respective companies. 

The Senator went on to comment that, including corporations whose 
net income was $100,000 or less, excess profits during this period 
amounted to $6,800 million. The latter amount represented profits in 
excess of the normal prewar protts made.during the same interval. 
The normal profits which would have been added to the excess profits 
for the purpose of taxation were in excess of and far larger than the 
excess profits. 

Some of the arguments put forth by Senators opposed to the ad- 
justed-compensation measure appeared to have been irrelevant to the 

rincipal objective of the proposed legislation. For example, Senator 
Tenry Lee Myers, of Montana, remarked as follows: 

* * * The pensions that have been paid to soldiers by this country have been 
disability pensions or old-age pensions. I believe that it is the highest duty of 
a country, a fundamental duty, to care to the extent of its ability for those who 
returned from war disabled or incapacitated in any way, who suffered in health 
or limb, and those who, when old age comes on them, are not in comfortable 
circumstances. That is an absolutely fundamental principle of sound govern- 
ment; but I do not believe it extends to voting a cash bonus of several billion 
dollars out of the United States Treasury to all soldiers, old and young alike, 
able and disabled alike, including those who served without being injured in any 
way whatever. I think it altogether an entirely different principle, and if the 
Senator from Georgia is not able to distinguish that difference then he is no 
more able to distinguish between pensions and bounties than he is to distinguish 
between satisfaction of a good meal for his stomach and a good speech for his 
intellectual improvement.“ 

Senator Myers continued to spew his view that the bonus bill was 
a total departure from any legislative procedure ever adopted by the 
Congress in dealing with veterans. He felt strongly that Members 
should clarify their thinking; that if they wished to introduce a new 
precedent they had every right to do so, but he wanted them to be fully 
aware of their true actions. 

Senator McCumber countered with the explanation, previously 
stated but in a slightly different manner, that this bill was not a bonus 
measure, nor did it involve a gratuity or gift payment. He was sup- 
porting the bill because the veteran had been the victim of an unjust 
turn of events. The Senator described a typical situation involving 


8 Tbid., p. 3412. 
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two men, one of whom was drafted into the Armed Forces, while the 
other entered civilian employment. The soldier was paid $1 per day, 
and received his board and clothing in addition, making a total value 
of about $3 per day. The civilian received pay amounting to $10 per 
day. The money for paying the civilian had to be borrowed by the 
Government, a debt ultimately assumed equally by the two men when 
both became civilians after the war. The difference in the relative 
positions in which the two men found themselves was far greater than 
the monetary returns indicated. The soldier was subject to every type 
of physical and mental hazard associated with war. The Senator felt 
a deep obligation to alleviate, even if only partially, the unfair burden 
heaped upon the ex-servicemen. 

The key arguments voiced in Congress against the proposed bill 
tended to emphasize the overall cost of the measure, that a disastrous 
inflation might result, that the national economy was in dire need 
of stabilization since governmental costs had risen so sharply, and 
finally, the oft-repeated thought that patriotism should not be reduced 
to an equivalent dollar worth or value. 

Senator Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, had corre- 
sponded with the Secretary of the Treasury in an effort to determine 
the approximate cost of the proposed legislation. The Secretary wrote 
the Senator, in part, as follows: 


The most conservative estimates show that the bill would cost from about 
$1,500 million—if the bulk of the payments were on account of adjusted service 
pay, the greater part of which would fall in the near future—to about $5,250 
million—if most veterans elected to take adjusted service certificates, the pay 
ments on which would be distributed over a period of 20 years. The actual 
cost of the bill should fall between these two extremes, according to the choice 
of plan made by the veterans. If, as seems probable, at least one-half should 
elect the cash-payment plan and about one-half the certificate plan, with one- 
third of the latter borrowing on their certificates, the ultimate cost of the bill, 
it is estimated, would be over $3,330 million. These estimates take no account 
of expenses of administration or possible cost of affording vocational training 
aid, farm or home aid, or land-settlement aid to veterans who elect such benefits. 
These will involve substantial additional expense. * * * 

These estimates, incomplete as they are, show the heavy obligations to which 
the pending bill would commit the country. To impose these vast additional! 
liabilities upon the Treasury, particularly under present conditions in industry 
and commerce, would, in my judgment, create a serious situation. * * * 

Nor could the vast payments required by the bill be financed without intro- 
ducing grave complications into the refunding operations which will be necessary 
within the next few years. The Government has to face early maturities of 
publie debt amounting to about 7% billions of dollars, of which about 5 billions 
fall in the same fiscal year in which it is proposed to begin cash payments 
under the bill. The greater part of this maturing debt will have to be refunded, 
and if a soldiers’ bonus must also be financed the cost of that refunding will be 
vastly increased and the refunding operations themselves seriously embarrassed. 
The market for outstanding Government securities would be adversely affected 
and the patriotic holders of Liberty bonds, instead of looking forward to im- 
proved market conditions, would have to face the threat of further depression.” 


The Secretary concluded his comment on the pending bill with a 
general summation of the common opposing arguments: 


The country is under a solemn obligation to those who fought its war. Our 
first concern, of course, should be to make full provision for the needs of dis- 
abled veterans. To that object, the country is pledged to give without stint of 
its resources. It would be unfortunate in the extreme, while we are still strug- 
gling with that problem, to dissipate our resources in a sweeping plan for cash 
payments to able-bodied ex-soldiers and sailors. The best interests of the 
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veterans cannot in the last analysis be considered separate and apart from 
the best interests of the country as a whole, and I should be derelict in my duty 
to the country and to the veterans themselves if I failed to give this warning of 
the inevitable financial consequences of the pending bill. Its direct consequences 
are inescapable, and I have already indicated what they would be. It would 
also involve grave dangers of renewed inflation, increased commodity prices, 
and unsettled business conditions. The result would be serious injury and loss 
to the whole community, and in the long run even the veterans themselves 
would lose far more than they would gain. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that this would be “adjusted compensation” for a service that was performed 
as the highest duty of citizenship and a sacrifice that can never be measured in 
terms of money.” 


Senator Oscar Wilder Underwood, of Alabama, also endorsed the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury and added that the best 
manner in which the administration could serve not only the soldier, 
but the farmers and other citizens as well, would be to bring back a 
stable condition of finance and a stable condition of business so that 
all wage earners could have employment and reasonable remuneration. 

The Senator spoke freely on the demerits of the bill, and later in 
the day stated: 


* * * T have tried to express my objection to the terms of the bill. I am 
opposed to paying a bonus to the soldier. I am willing to go to the extreme 
limit to take care of the man who is disabled, who is injured, who is sick, who 
has suffered, or whose family has suffered by reason of his services in the 
Great War, but I am not going by my vote to measure in dollars the services 
of the man who came back sound and well. That applies to the State bonus 
just as well as it does to the national bonus, and I shall tell you why. 

In my opinion, if we are going to measure patriotic services in dollars, then 
the very fabric of our Republic in the end will fall. Was it dollars that took 
the minutemen of Lexington to the firing line? Was it dollars that held Wash- 
ington’s tattered army together at Valley Forge? Was it dollars that led the 
onward rush of the victorious Army of the Revolution at Yorktown and achieved 
our liberty and our independence? Did this great Government of ours ever 
attempt to measure the services of those men in dollars? Did those great 
soldiers of the day ever ask for dollar remuneration for the patriotic service 
which they rendered to the country? 

So we can come down through the War of 1812, the War Between the States. 
I see one of the veterans of that war sitting before me, who held the line on his 
side as a beardless boy. Did he ever measure his service to his flag and his coun- 
try by the dollar? When we take the other side, that poorly munitioned, poorly 
fed, hungry crowd that for 2 years after Gettysburg followed the sword of Lee— 
tell me, do you think they were fighting for dollars? No! The service they 
rendered could not be measured in dollars.” 


Senator Myers of Montana insisted that if the Congres had deter- 
mined to pay the veterans for the services they actually rendered, the 
compensation in the bill now pending was a mere trifle, the money in- 
volved, a mere tip. No amount of money, he said, could compensate 
the men for the hardships they endured, for the dangers which they 
faced and for the terrors which they braved in their desperate fight 
to preserve not only the rights of the people of this country but the 
civilization of the world. The Senator did not believe that the ma- 
jority of ex-servicemen would themselves favor special legislation of 
this type which subordinated the broader interests of the country as 
a whole. With regard to the costs of Government, he said : 

There is a perfect frenzy of appropriating the people’s money which has seized 
hold of Congress. There is a perfect hysteria, a perfect madness, of appropri- 
ating money by Congress. It is piling expenditures into millions upon millions 


and billions upon billions of dollars, notwithstanding the fact that the national 
debt of this country is today close to $25 billion * * * 


% Ibid., p. 3376. 
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Expenditures averaged around $40 million a day for the week before the fiscal 
year ended. Think of that! * * * I ask you to think of that—overage expendi- 
tures of $40 million a day in times of profound peace. 

At the height of the Civil War, when the Federal Government was making a 
supreme effort and was straining every nerve to the utmost to prevent the dis- 
solution of the Union, to preserve this Union, and to win the war of secession, at 
its height our expenses for a while amounted to the sum of $1 million a day; and 
now we are expending $40 million a day in times of peace! I think there are few 
people in this country who know that. I think the people of this country should 
be informed about it. It cannot be too thoroughly ground into them. They cannot 
be too thoroughly made aware of it * * * I think that our gallant soldier boys 
who won the World War and saved the civilization of the world ought to know 
it. I think that splendid organization, the American Legion, ought to know it. 
If those facts were generally known to the people of the United States I believe 
there would be an uprising of indignation such as this country bas never known 
before. 


Senator Myers assumed a gloomy outlook toward the ultimate fate 
of the country, stating his belief that we were committing financial 
suicide. With respect to the mounting cost of Government alone, he 

ointed out that the cost of all Government to the taxpayers of the 
United States, including Federal, State, county, and local jurisdic- 
tions, for the year ending June 30, 1921, would have been $81 billion 
or more. 


I can see nothing ahead but financial destruction and bankruptcy if it is kept 
up. Ido not see how anyone can see anything else, in view of the figures quoted. 
We are doing this, too, in the face of the example set up by European countries. 
We are doing it in the face of the example set by bankrupt France, bankrupt Ger- 
many, bankrupt Italy, and some other countries of Europe which are well-nigh 
bankrupt. It seems that we will not take heed of their example, but that we 
are determined to rush along in headlong madness in the same reckless career 
to the same ultimate end. 


President Harding addressed the Senate on July 12,1921. Senator 
Andrieus Aristieus Jones of New Mexico was deeply impressed with 
the appearance of the President on the Senate floor and remarked: 


Mr. President, this to me is a solemn hour. It is not a time for captious 
criticism. We have just witnessed an incident which I believe to be without 
precedent in the history of our country. The Constitution of the United States 
confers upon the Chief Executive of our Government the right and the duty to 
advise Congress upon the state of the Union. Hitherto Presidents have pre- 
sented messages to Congress, During the last administration especially it was 
a common occurrence for the President to come before the Congress and advocate 
the enactment of the legislation. 

This is the first time, I believe, in the history of the Nation when the Presi- 
dent of the United States, during the consideration of a bill when it was laid 
before the Senate as the unfinished business, has come before the Senate for the 
purpose of advising nonaction. I do not believe for that fact alone any criti- 
cism is warranted. I mention it for the purpose of emphasizing what must be 
the importance of the occasion.” 


The President’s objective was to convey to the Members the prob- 
able effect of the passage of the adjusted-compensation bill at that 
time. He stated that he would have urged favorable consideration 
of the legislation provided it would not have implied disaster to the 
Nation’s finances and hindrance to the imperative readjustment of the 
tax structure. The following excerpts from his address serve to pre- 
sent his views regarding the controversial measure: 

It is unthinkable to expect a business revival and the resumption of the normal 


ways of peace while maintaining the excessive taxes of war. It is quite as un- 
thinkable to reduce our tax burdens while committing our Treasury to an addi- 
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tional obligation which ranges from 3 to 5 billions of dollars * * * if the exer- 
cise of the option should call for cash running into billions, the depression in 
finance and industry would be so marked that vastly more harm than good 
would attend. 

* * * We may rely on the sacrifices of patriotism in war, but today we face 
markets, and the effects of supply and demand, and the inexorable laws of 
credits in time of peace. 

Even were there not the threatened paralysis of our Treasury, with its fatal 
reflexes on all our activities which concern our prosperity, would it not be 
better to await the settlement of our foreign loans? At such a time it would be 
a bestowal on the part of our Government when it is able to bestow. 

If the suggested recommitment of this measure bore the merest suggestion of 
neglect or a hint of national ingratitude, I would not urge it. It has been my 
privilege to speak to Congress on our obligations to the disabled and dependent 
soldiers and the Government’s deep desire to prove its concern for their wel- 
fare. I should be ashamed of the Republic if it failed in its duty to them. 
Neither armistice nor permanent peace puts an end to the obligations of the 
Government to its defenders or the obligation of citizens to the Government. 
Mindful of these things, the administrative branch of the Government has not 
only spoken, it has acted and has accomplished.” 


Following the comments noted above, the President proceeded to 
discuss what the Government had already accomplished in the inter- 
ests of the veterans. In the Department of War Risk Insurance, of 
the 813,442 claims already filed, 747,786 had been adjudicated with 
$471,946,762 expended. Although 200,000 claims were pending when 
the War Risk Department was reorganized in April 1921, it was antici- 
pated that all action would be current by July 21, 1921, despite 700 
new claims being filed daily. Of the 887,614 medical examinations 
which had been requested, less than 14,000 were awaiting action as 
of that date. Up to July 7 there had been 26,237 disabled soldiers 
hospitalized, and in Government-controlled hospitals, 6,000 available 
beds were without occupants. 

The Government had paid out in allotments and allowances the 
sum of $578,465,658, while nearly $4 billion of Government insurance 
was in force. 

The vocational training and rehabilitation of disabled soldiers pro- 
gram had enrolled 107,824 men up to that time. Of the number, 
ane men were training with pay, at the maximum cost of $160 per 
month. 

President Harding then went on to state: 


I know the feelings of my own breast, and that of yours and the grateful peo- 
ple of this Republic. But no thoughtful person, possessed with all the facts, is 
ready for added compensation for the healthful, self-reliant masses of our 
great armies at the cost of a Treasury breakdown which will bring its hard- 
ships to all the citizens of the Republic. Its enactment now in all probability 
would so add to our interest rates that the added interest charge on new and 
refunded indebtedness may alone exceed the sum it is proposed to bestow. When 
Congress was called in extraordinary session’ I called your attention to the 
urgent measures which I thought demanded your consideration. You promptly 
provided the emergency tariff, and good progress has been made toward the 
much-needed and more deliberate revision of our tariff schedules. There is 
confessed disappointment that so little progress has been made in the read- 
justment and reduction of the wartime taxes.” 


The 2d session of the 67th Congress finally succeeded in passing 
H. R. 10874, a bill to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans 
of the World War, and for other purposes. The President subse- 
quently vetoed the act on September 19, 1922. 


7 Tbid., p. 3597. 
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In the veto message addressed to the House of Representatives 
President Harding stated his reasons for not sanctioning the measure. 
First of all, Congress had failed to provide the revenue from which 
the bestowal was to be paid. Moreover, the proposed legislation es- 
tablished a dangerous precedent of creating a Treasury covenant to 
pay a sum estimated between 4 and 5 billions of dollars, not to dis- 
charge a conventional or regular obligation of the Government, but to 
bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves while serving in the 
World War did not expect. 

The President reminded the Congress that it had been and was con- 
tinuing to be generous in providing for the needs of disabled and 
needy veterans. He repeated the statistical presentation previously 
made in connection with his appearance before the Senate in urging 
nonaction on the bill at the time it was there being considered. The 
President did not believe that any obligation existed on the part of 
the Government to make such a bestowal upon those who emerged from 
the war not only unharmed but physically, mentally, and spiritually 
richer for their experience. 

He continued to explain his objections by stating that the bill did 
not provide a reserve against the ultimate hability. This meant that 
very heavy borrowing would have to be done at some future date, 
thereby involving a dangerous abuse of public credit. Further- 
more— 
to add one-sixth of the total sum of our public debt for a distribution among 
less than 5 million out of 110 million, whether inspired by grateful sentiment or 
political expedience, would undermine the confidence on which our credit is 
builded and establish the precedent of distributing public funds whenever the 
proposal and the numbers affected make it seem politically appealing to do so. 

A peacetime bestowal on veterans automatically implied, it was 
argued, that the supreme offering of a soldier could be paid for with 
cash. Such a poe would have been a perversion of public funds, 
a reversal of the policy which exalted patriotic service in the past, 
and sug 
rather than consciousness of duty to flag and country. Such a great 
expenditure as the adjusted compensation bill required would have 
nullified over a year’s concerted drive to reduce Government costs in 
every quarter possible. Such a reduction was felt essential to the 
Nation’s future welfare. 

Finally, the President explained that there was no reason to antici- 
pate refusal on the Government’s part to care for its war veterans 
when the need became apparent. This was the past history of the 
United States following every one of her wars. He concluded his 
reasons as follows: 


gested that future defense could be inspired by oe 


It is inevitable as that the years will pass that pension provision for World 
War veterans will be made, as it has been made for those who served in previous 
wars. It will cost more billions than I venture to suggest. There will be justi- 
fication when the need is apparent, and a rational financial policy today is 
necessary to make the Nation ready for the expenditure which is certain to be 
required in the coming years. The contemplation of such a policy is in accord 
with the established practice of the Nation, and puts the servicemen of the 
World War on the same plane as the millions of men who fought the previous 
battles of the Republic.” 


The 68th Congress again passed the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. On May 5, 1924, the bill went to President Coolidge 


7 Ibid., vol. 62, pt. 12, Sept. 20, 1922, p. 12982. 
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for signature. As President Harding had done before him, President 
Conlies refused to sign the bill. Although on the previous occasion 
the House repassed the bill with the necessary majority to overcome 
the veto, the Senate had failed to do so. On May 19, 1924, however, 
both Houses forced the bill through to a successful conclusion, despite 
President Coe veto message in which he repeated essentially the 
same reasons for his action that his predecessor had given. 

The new law provided for those veterans who had met the relatively 
— requirements for entitlement to receive adjusted-service credit 
at the rate of $1 per day for each day of home service in excess of 60 
days after April 5, 1917, and before July 1, 1919, and $1.25 for each 
day of overseas service during this period. ‘The maximum amount of 
adjusted-service credit authorized for home service was $500 and the 
maximum for overseas service was $625. Cash payment to the veteran 
or his dependent was authorized if the amount of adjusted-service 
credit was less than $50. 

The basic limitations required that the eligible veteran (1) have an 
honorable discharge; (2) not be a conscientious objector who per- 
formed no military duty; and (3) have held no commissioned rank 
higher than a captain in the Army or Marine Corps and the equivalent 
rank in the other branches of service. 

Those persons not receiving cash payments were entitled to receive 
an adjusted-service certificate capdite to the veteran or his designated 
beneficiary in 20 years from date of issue. The face value of the cer- 
tificate was determined by the amount of 20-year endowment insurance 
that the service-credit, increased by 25 percent, would purchase on the 
basis of the annuitant’s age. Discrepancies in interpretation arose 
on the part of some ex-servicemen who confused the amount shown on 
the certificate, which was actually the matured value as of 20 years 
hence, with the basic service credit allowed. The assumption was 
widely held, then, that the Government owed the veteran the amount 
of money indicated as the matured figure on the face of the certificate. 

An interesting feature of the act, reminiscent of the dramatic Ar- 
rearage Act of 1879, was the penalty clause making it illegal for any 
person to charge any fee or other compensation for assisting a vet- 
eran or his dependent in obtaining the benefits of this act. 

Several amendatory acts were passed by Congress dealing with one 
phase or another of the World War Adjusted Compensation Act. 
Among the more significant amendments the following may be noted : 


Act of March 3, 1927 


This act authorized the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to make 
loans to veterans on the basis of their adjusted-service certificates upon 
the same terms and conditions as were then applicable in cases of loans 
made by a bank. Such loans to veterans could be made through the 
regional offices, suboffices, and hospitals of the Bureau. 

The Bureau was also authorized to issue a new certificate without 
bond if shown that original, before delivery to the veteran, was lost, 
destroyed, wholly or in part, or so defaced as to impair its value. 


Act of May 29, 1928 

Provision was made to extend the time for filing applications for 
the benefits of the Adjusted Compensation Act of January 2, 1930. 
Subsequent acts reextended the filing time to January 2, 1935, and to 
January 2, 1940. 
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Act of March 4, 1929 


The rate of interest on loans made by the Veterans’ Bureau and se- 
cured by the adjusted-service certificates was limited to 6 percent per 
year. 

Act of February 27, 1931 

Up to this time, the loan value of adjusted-service certificates had 
been 2214 percent of the face value. This amendatory act increased 
the loan value to 50 percent of the face value. Also the maximum in- 
terest rate on direct loans was reduced from 6 to “* pee per year, 
compounded annually. This provision was applicable to loans wheth- 
er made by the Veterans’ Bureau or by a bank. 


Act of July 21, 1932 


Prior to the passage of this act an adjusted-service certificate did not 
have a loan value until 2 years had passed since the certificate was 
issued, but with this act, veterans were entitled to secure loans up to 
50 percent of the face value of the certificate before 2 years had ex- 
pired since issuance of the certificate. 

The rate of interest was further reduced. The previous 444 maxi- 
mum percent per year interest rate was now reduced to 314 percent on 
direct loans and from 6 to 314 percent on redeemed loans. 


Act of January 27, 1936 (the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act) 


The act of January 27, 1936, was the end product of a lengthy and 
vigorous campaign waged with undiminished zeal for the immediate 


payment of the adjusted-service certificates. Particularly since 1930- 
31, when the depression and mounting unemployment were being more 
keenly felt, agitation for the bonus — was clearly evident. 

k 


Senator John W. E. Thomas, of ahoma, felt — strongly about 
President Hoover’s public statement regarding the bonus payment: 


* * * Just a day or two ago the President saw fit to veto in advance a bill 
which is pending in the House and in the Senate. Under the Constitution the 
President has a right to veto a measure when it is submitted to him, but I 
suggest that it is hardly proper to veto a bill in advance of the hearings upon the 
bill and in advance of the passage of the bill by the Congress. * * * 

The veto was not sent to us; it was given to the public press and carried 
broadcast throughout the Nation. The veto message, as I so designate it, is a 
veto of the proposed payment of the balance due the soldiers. * * * 

There was no commitment in favor of big business. There was no commitment 
in favor of making loans in the millions to the railroads. There was no commit- 
ment in favor of making loans in the millions to the life-insurance companies. 
There was no commitment in favor of making loans in the millions in favor of the 
banks. But the Congress, in the first days of the session, had presented to it a 
bill; and I well remember that the Senate was kept in session for hours each day, 
and one night we were kept here until 11 o’clock, in order that we might make 
available $2 billion to be loaned to these gigantic institutions to whom no com- 
mitments had been made. 

When Congress passed that bill, the veterans having commitments could not 
understand why it was that Congress would stay in session until almost mid- 
night to pass a bill making loans to these gigantic business concerns and, at the 
same time, would give them no consideration. Then their voice became 
audible. * * * The demands came to us in such volume that when the hearings 
begin before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
more than 2 million petitions will be presented asking that committee to recom- 
mend favorably a bill proposing to pay the balance due the veterans of the 
World War.” 


8 Ibid., vol. 75, pt. 7, March 31, 1932, p. 7193. 
69273—55——_8 
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The President stated that— 


Informal polls of the House of Representatives have created apprehension 
in the country that a further bonus bill of $2 billion, or thereabouts, for World 
War veterans will be passed. 

I wish to state again that I am absolutely opposed to any such legislation. 

I made this position clear at the meeting of the American Legion in Detroit 
last September 21, and the Legion has consistently supported that position. I 
do not believe any such legislation can become law.” 


During 1933 and 1934 the National Economy Act, officially known 
as the act to maintain the credit of the United States, further diverted 
the attention from the demand for immediate bonus payments. Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman, of Texas, again came to the support of the 
measure in 1934 when the House passed the bill. Although the Senate 
did not vote on this specific bill, it did make clear its view with respect 
to financing Government obligations by means of “printing press” or 
unsound money. 

In the following year, the Patman bill passed both Houses but was 
vetoed by President Roosevelt. Although the House voted to override 
the Presidential action, the Senate sustained Roosevelt’s veto. While 
his reasons for disapproving the act were not essentially different from 
those accompanying former Presidential vetoes of veterans benefit 
bills, he did express one thought differently, namely, that if Congress 
were to encourage all those groups which came before it with demands 
for money, there would be no question regarding the subsequent in- 
solvency of the Treasury which would inevitably follow. 

H. R. 9870 finally passed both Houses of Congress, and although 
vetoed by the President, it was subsequently repassed over his objec- 
tion. It became the act of January 27, 1936, the purpose of which 
was to provide for the immediate payment of World War adjusted- 
service certificates, for the cancellation of unpaid interest accrued on 
loans secured by such certificates, and for other purposes. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was authorized to make 
immediate payments in the amount of the face value of the certificate. 
Where loans had been made with the value of the certificate as col- 
lateral the Administrator was to deduct the amount of the unpaid 
principal, and interest accrued to October 1, 1931, from the balance 
of the face value of the certificate. The payments were to be made 
on or after June 15, 1936, in United States registered bonds in $50 
denominations, or in cash for any amount under $50. The bonds 
were dated June 15, 1936, with a maturation date of June 15, 1945, 
carrying interest at 3 percent. Veterans wishing to do so were author- 
ized to redeem their certificates at any time before maturity date. 

In summarizing the final episode of the bonus measure, Dillingham 
states: 


For two decades, adjusted compensation, or the bonus was one of the most 
controversial topics before the American people. Extravagant claims were made 
on both sides, particularly in relation to the cost of the measure. Opponents 
of the measure predicted that it would bring financial ruin to the country, 
whereas its supporters claimed that it could be paid without any effect being 
felt by the taxpayer. Both sides were overenthusiastic. The bill did not 
bring ruin to the country, but Government expenditures over the period were 
approximately $4 billion higher than they would have been in the absence 
of adjusted compensation, * * * 


% Thid., p. 7193. 
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It is unlikely that adjusted compensation exercised any effect on other 
aspects of benefits for World War I veterans. It is doubtful, that is, whether 
benefits going to the disabled would have been any larger in the absence of 
adjusted compensation. It is also unlikely that the payment of the bonus will 
decrease in any measure future demands for pensions to veterans or to the de- 
pendents of veterans. The bonus seems to stand apart as an incident or an 
accident in pension history, rather than to be an integral part of the develop- 
ment of benefits for veterans.” 

Veterans of World War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict 
must be permanently and totally disabled before they become eligible 
for non-service-connected disability pensions. Other requirements 
for eligibility include 90 days’ minimum service unless discharge oc- 
curred for line-of-duty disability, and discharge had to be under 
other than dishonorable conditions. It should be noted, however, that 
the Veterans’ Administration makes a very liberal interpretation of 
what constitutes total disability in the case of World War I veterans. 
A combination of age, extent of disability, and employability are all 
considered simultaneously and to the advantage of the veteran. 

Bills which would provide pure-service pensions for World War I 
veterans, however, are under consideration by the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, such bills having been introduced in each Congress 
in recent years. 


% Dillingham, op. cit., p. 172. 





CHAPTER III 
DEPENDENTS’ BENEFITS 


During the early years of the Republic, inconsistent provisions had 
been mat for the widows and orphans of servicemen who lost their 
lives in the defense of their community and Nation. The first national 
pension law for the benefit of widows and orphans, adopted by resolu- 
tion of the Continental Congress on August 24, 1780, made provisions 
only for the widows or orphans of officers. The widows of those 
officers who died or should thereafter die in service were granted 
half pay of the deceased officer for 7 years. If no widow survived, 
or if she remarried, the same payment was authorized for any orphan 
children. The act of March 23, 1792, served to extend these benefits 
after the preceding resolution of 1780 had expired, for an additional 
2-year period. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


No general legislation for the aid of widows of the Revolutionary 
War, for either commissioned or noncommissioned personnel, was 
adopted until passage of the act of July 4, 1836. 


Act of July 4, 1836 


The act of July 4, 1836, granted half pay to widows or orphans of 
servicemen who died from wounds incurred in the military service 
of the United States. The benefits thus provided were made avail- 
able to the dependents of veterans of both the Revolutionary War and 
the War of 1812. 

Mr. Ratliff Boon, of Indiana, deprecated the refusal by Congress 
to recognize the needs of this deserving group of citizens, particularly, 
as he explained, in view of the 40 or 50 millions of dollars of surplus 
in the United States Treasury. In describing the plight of the sur- 
vivors and their dependents, he remarked : 


* * * Many of them have gone down to their graves, and left a helpless 
widow, with a family of small children, thrown upon the cold charity of the 
world for support. Who, I ask, Mr. Chairman, braved the bloody tomahawk 
and scalping knife of a savage foe, and gave rise to the settlement and value of 
your vast public domain, which now yields annually to your Treasury millions 
and millions of dollars? Sir, it was the citizen soldiers of the West. Sir, they 
are the sons and grandsons of the revolutionary heroes of the old 13 States 
of the Union. And now that your Treasury is full to overflowing, shall a just 
reward for their patriotic services be longer withheld? I trust not, Mr. Chairman. 
Shall we now, for the purpose of creating a large surplus revenue, to be dis- 
tributed among the several States of the Union, thereby creating a host of sti- 
pendiary pensioners upon the Treasury, who never performed one hour’s service 
to their country, turn a deaf ear to the petitions and well-founded and just 


- Claims of these meritorious men, who, by their sacrifices and deeds of noble 


daring, have contributed so much to our present prosperous and happy condition 
as a Nation? 

* * * Grant the poor pittance asked for by the friends of this amendment 
to your pension laws, and, sir, you will not only have performed an act of 
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sheer justice to a most meritorious class of our fellow citizens, but, sir, you 
and your Government will have the lasting gratitude of the surviving soldier, 
and of the surviving widows and children and grandchildren of those patriot 
soldiers who have been gathered home to their fathers. Sir, let it not be said 
that this Government has subjected itself to the charge of injustice or ingrati- 
tude toward its faithful sustainers.* 

Act of February 3, 1853 (10 Stat. 154) 

Although the act of July 4, 1836, required that a widow, in order 
to qualify for a pension, had to be married to her deceased husband 
before the expiration of her husband’s final military service, subse- 
quent acts served to liberalize the restrictions as to the date of 
marriage. 

The act of Febrary 3, 1853 (10 Stat. 154), finally removed all limi- 
tations. From this date forward, any widow of a Revolutionary War 
veteran was entitled to a pension regardless of when the marriage 
had taken place. 

Favorable action was taken by Congress despite vigorous protesta- 
tions such as those made by Senator Joseph Rogers Underwood, of 
Kentucky. The Senator was opposed to the granting of pensions to 
widows who had no direct connection with the war. In this respect, 
he stated : 


My friend from Maine [Senator Hannibal Hamlin], seeing very clearly that 
state of things, proposes that there shall be no limitation at all; that the young 
wives of old officers and soldiers shall come in and share just like those who 
bore the heat and burden of the day in the Revolutionary struggle. When the 
original pension bills were first passed, the object was, in consideration of the 
poverty of the Government during the Revolution—in consideration of the hard- 
ships of both man and wife through that war, and which continued for some 
time afterward—to give them some remuneration. That has been done. That 
time, I believe, has been extended. It embraced all those who were man and 
wife during the war. It embraces all those who were man and wife before the 
formation of this Government. It has been extended to embrace all who were 
man and wife for 11 years after the formation of the Government. Now it is 
proposed to bring in all the young widows who married the old men after 1800.’ 

The Senator remarked that he opposed pension extensions so often, 
and was defeated so frequently, he saw little hope in continuing his 
present battle. Nevertheless, he carried on in his usual spirited 
manner. He was against any measure which had a tendency to make 
people mercenary and to:make them look to the Treasury of the 
country for support. Senator Underwood regretted legislation 
which essentially converted noble patriotic emotions into merchan- 
dise which could legitimately be sold to the Government by widows 
and heirs for money. 

It was apparent that Senator Underwood had given considerable 
thought and attention not only to the proposal then under considera- 
tion but also to broader principles as well. He firmly believed a prin- 
ciple should be adopted and followed whereby Federal grants should 
only be made to persons who had rendered some sort of public service 
to their Government. There was no justification, in his opinion, for 
crenting & pension to widows upon the principle of imputed merit 
merely because they happened to be allied by the maar relation 
to the persons who did render such service. He explained: 


* * * T admit there may have been some reason for this in behalf of the widow 
who struggled and toiled with her husband through the war, but to extend it to 


1 Register of Debates in Congress, vol. 12, June 11, 1836, p. #285. 
2 Congressional Globe, vol. 26, January 3, 1853, p. 185. 
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those who consulted their own happiness by marrying a soldier 20 years after 
the war was over, in a time of profound peace, seems to me to have no reason 
in it. 


The Senator defended the principle of the Government’s making 
provisions for pensions and bounties beforehand as a means of induc- 
ing men to enter the military services. Previous experience in the 
development of the United States proved this policy to be a good one. 


But, sir, I decry that it is good policy on the part of any government, by retro- 
spective legislation, to bring in a new class of cases never before thought of, 
and never contemplated at the time of the original contract of enlistment, and 
in that way foist one portion of the community upon the shoulders of another 
for support.‘ 


Senator Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky, supported the proposed 
legislation. He did not accept the arguments advanced by Senator 
Underwood. The principle here involved, according to Senator 
Dixon, was the one of gratitude for services rendered by him who 
fought the battles of his country and aided in achieving the independ- 
ence now enjoyed by the Nation. It was for these same services that 
the widow was paid a pension, not for service she rendered but for 
those her husband had supplied. If there was any justification for 
remunerating one widow who married her veteran husband during 
the time of the war, then there was equal justification in pensioning 
the widow who married at a later date. 

The Senator continued his defense of the bill as follows: 


* * * The old soldier of the Revolution! How did he come out from the 
terrible strifes, the conflicts, and the sacrifices of that glorious wag? How did 
he come out from the battles he had fought for his country? He came covered 
with wounds and scars, stripped of his fortune. I do not mean of honor, for 
glory settled upon his brow, and honor everywhere met him in his pathway. 
But he was left without anything but reputation; without anything but patri- 
otism and the consciousness that he had served his country faithfully. Your 
Government was poor, and unable to pay him at that time. It did not pay 
him. It left him to struggle with misfortune, and to sink beneath the over- 
whelming wave of adversity. Many of those poor men, in circumstances like 
these, acting upon the great principle that influences all men of seeking for 
somebody to care for them in their old age, took to their bosoms wives to solace 
them when the world might cease to be kind, and to sympathize with them when 
forgotten by all others beside; and are we to be told that the companion of the 
old soldier’s life, and the partner of his misfortunes, is not to be paid for the 
services rendered by him in the defense of his country? Why, sir, if it is right 
to pay for the service to the widow of the deceased, it is just as much right to 
pay to one widow as to another—and why is it not? It is because the claim 
is a meritorious one that we pay it; because the gratitude of the country is 
poured out to those who have defended it. All nations, acting upon principles 
of gratitude, have erected monuments to those who fought their battles and 
sustained the liberties of the country against its enemies. They have erected 
monuments to the great men who have performed great actions for them in the 
field, or whose wisdom has guided them in their counsels. You cannot erect monu- 
ments to all the poor soldiers of the Revolution; but you can at least save their 
widows from starvation.® 


Act of July 27, 1868 (15 Stat. 235) 


This act established a minimum payment of $8 per month for Revo- 
lutionary War widows. The primary objective of this measure was 
to anticipate a flood of private pension bills, many of which had 
already been introduced when H. R. 1010 came up for debate and 


3 Ibid., p. 186. 
«Ibid., p. 186. 
5 Ibid., p. 187. 
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action. The bill was designed to correct certain misconstructions in 
the law and to provide for some omissions in the pension law. 
Act of March 9, 1878 (20 Stat. 27) 

The final public law which provided specifically for Revolutionary 
War widows was the act of March 9, 1878. This act also granted $s 
per month pensions to soldiers and sailors who served a minimum of 
14 days or were in any engagement during the War of 1812. 

It is indeed remarkable that as late as 187 78, debate still took place 
in Congress with reference to a war concluded practically a century 
prior to that time. 


Senator Robert Enoch Withers, of Virginia, urged favorable con- 
sideration of this proposed law: 


The reasons which influenced the committee are contained in the report which 
has been read, but I can repeat them if the Senator desires. This whole system 
of pensions is predicated upon the assumption that the Government owes a debt 
of gratitude to the soldier for services rendered, which the Government itself 
is willing to acknowledge by providing him a pension for such service and 
securing in case of his death to his wife or infant children an assurance of a 
certain sum which will secure them against want; and as this is the principle 
on which the pension is allowed, the committee could see no reason why it should 
not apply to the family of that soldier which he leaves at the time of his death, 
without reference to the time of marriage, inasmuch as the wife, when he died, 
would be his widow just as much if she married afterward as before.® 


Senator George Franklin Edmunds, of Vermont, on the other hand, 
opposed the bill in somewhat the same manner that Senator Under- 
wood had done a quarter of a century earlier. Senator Edmunds con- 
tended that it was now proposed to alter precedent which dated back 
to the Revolutionary War period. Since that time the law, as he 
explained, had always proceeded upon the idea that the gratitude of 


the Government was ‘eventually borne out by providing for the widow. 
Such oe was made because in many instances the veteran’s 


disability was the cause of his death. For those ex-servicemen who 
were not injured in service, provision was made for his widow upon 
the ground that very likely the soldier was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of accumulating money for the benefit of his family. Further- 
more, he received a very low rate of pay during his period of military 
duty 


The Senator expressed his adverse opinion with reference to widows 
who had married the veteran as follows 


* * * But after the war has terminated, and you apply it to the case of a 
soldier who was not disabled, who came back as many of the Senators in this 
Chamber came back from the late war on both sides, just as stout as they went 
in and a good deal more honorable and famous of course—if after that time, 
after the peace, they enter into the marital relation, their first wife having died 
if you please, or if they were bachelors and have been married for the first time, 
there is nothing that connects this widow with the service which her husband 
had performed. She is out of relation entirely; and upon that principle the 
Revolutionary fathers went when they provided the Revolutionary pensions in 
the time of them [sic] * * * 

Now, considering the extremity to which I think we go in the whole of this 
business of pensions to people who were not disabled and who have received 
their bounty land, etc., the ground upon which we owe any patriotic duty to 
the widow of a man who was young and able at the peace of 1815 and who married 
some lady in 1830 and who himself died in 1840 not having been disabled in the 
war at all—I say the ground upon which that lady is entitled to the gratitude 
of the country because her husband fought, I am unable to perceive; for when 


* Congressional Record, vol. 7, pt. 2, February 19, 1878, p. 1160. 
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he fought she had not anything to do with him at all. She married him, it must 
be supposed, of her own free will and accord, as the saying is, long afterward, 
and took him just as he was, and lost him just as he was. In saying this I am 
not saying anything against ladies who marry soldiers who have returned ; quite 
the reverse; I am only saying that I am unable to see the ground upon which 
they have any claim upon the taxation of the people or upon the pecuniary 
gratitude of their country." 

The last surviving widow of a Revolutionary War veteran died in 
1906. The final rate of pension was established at $12 per month by 
the act of March 19, 1886. The widow’s husband had been required 
to have served a minimum of 14 days, or to have been in an engagement 
curing the war. 

WAR OF 1812 


Act of April 16, 1816 (3 Stat. 285) 


Prior to the passage of the act of April 16, 1816, only the widows 
and children of commissioned officers had been provided pensions. 
Half pay was made available for 5 years. This legislation, however, 
extended the limitations of the earlier regulations to include the 
widows and children of enlisted men who were killed in battle or who 
died of wounds while in the service. 

The effects of inflation in our monetary system were reflected in 
veterans’ legisation at a relatively early date in our history. In March 
1816 the House Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims 
reported, in part, as follows: 

In the investigation of this subject the committee have been necessarily led 
to consider the time when the present rates of pensions were established, and 
to contrast the then prices of the articles which constitute the necessaries of 
life with the present. The difference is manifest; and the result is, that what 
was then considered a competent provision now falls far short of the object. 
Sixty dollars per annum is the pension allowed a soldier for the greatest dis- 
ability. This, under the change which has taken place in the prices of articles, 
the committee deem insufficient to enable him to support himself plentifully and 
comfortably. They think that whatever sum the Government may allow, should 
have, at least, this end in view. It seems to be the object of all governments— 
it is certainly the peculiar duty of this, dictated alike by a just regard to sound 
policy and the injunctions of humanity.’ 


Act of June 3, 1858 (11 Stat. 309) 

The act of June 3, 1858, made a final extension of previous 5-year 
pensions affecting the widows and children of Anudaaed veterans. By 
terms of this act, pensions were granted to widows during widowhood, 
and to children until they reached the age of 16. 

Some discussion was held in the Senate concerning the desirability 
of pensioning a widow for life, regardless of whether she may have 
remarried. Some members contended that matrimony would have 
been generally discouraged by limiting the eligibility to those widows 
who had not remarried. 

Senator Clement Claiborne Clay, Jr., of Alabama, advocated the 
termination of pension rights upon remarriage. He commented as 
follows: 

* * * All our pension system originally was based upon the idea first of public 


service rendered by the invalid persioner himself, or, in case of a widow or minor 
children, rendered by the deceased husband and father; and, further, upon the 


7 Ibid., p. 1160. 
‘a of the Congress of the United States, 14th Cong., 1st sess., March 8, 1816, 
p. 6 
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idea of either infirmity or disability to provide for themselves. The laws never 
contemplated providing for those who could provide for themselves, or who 
ought to be able to provide for themselves. I think that, so far from discouraging 
marriage, or being any restraint on marriage (as suggested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin), it is rather a restraint upon injudicious marriage. No woman ought 
to marry a man unless she has some assurance that he can provide for her; and 
no Man ought to marry a woman for the sake of the bounty which the Govern- 
ment gives her; and I think that whenever she does marry, it ought to cease, 
both for her sake as well as for the Government. I do not believe there is an 
instance on the statute book, so far as I know, unless it be on some of these 
special cases—I know it is not in respect to any general law—-where a pension 
continues after a woman marries. The framers of the law, therefore, seem to 
have presumed that when she marries a man she provides for herself. I trust 
that the amendment will prevail.’ 


Senator John Jordan Crittenden, of Kentucky, appeared as a cham- 
pion of women’s rights. He believed that a universally conceded right 
of women was their privilege of marrying. He described all laws 
which tend to restrict marriage of women as odious. He insisted, more- 
over, that all that was actually involved was not a principle, but the 
saving of a little money. 

The Senator conelndoa his remarks, which all happened to be in 
vain as the amendment stipulating the pension be paid for life was 
defeated, as follows: 


* * * Tf you wish to benefit the widow, give her the pension and let her marry 
with it. You say it shall go to her children when she marries. Through whose 
hands shall it reach those minor children? Is some guardian to be appointed? 
Who is so good a guardian, who so reliable and faithful a guardian, as the 
mother, even if the children are the objects of your bounty? You say it will not 
be under her control; the husband will control it. That is according to her 
pleasure; and do you expect by law to substitute a better security for minor 
children than is to be found in the affections of a mother? Do you expect by 
law a better security than that which is founded in a mother’s heart? You 
will be mistaken if you do. They may be unfortunate in these marriages. 
The husband may be a reckless, careless, poor character; but the mother can 
at all times stop him from intermeddling with this pension; it is her separate 
property ; and there is no court of chancery which would not restrain him from 
receiving it upon any representation of his unworthiness or his abuse of such a 
trust. What greater security can you have? It will redound in her hands to 
the greater advantage of the children than any disposition you can make. You 
reward her for the loss of one husband, by telling her she shall never have another. 
This, I think, upon a moment’s consideration, will be seen to be contrary to 
sound policy and the dictates.of justice, as well as the dictates of the heart 
of every Senator here. I hope this amendment will not prevail, but that the 
widow will be permitted to enjoy, married or unmarried, the little pension which 
you have bestowed upon her for the life of the husband she has lost.” 


Act of February 14, 1871 (16 Stat. 411) 

The debates occasioned by this act were directed more toward the 
problems of individual veterans themselves than to their widows or 
children. A more complete discussion, consequently, appears in 
chapter II, Service Pensions. 

Strong opposition was raised to the granting of pensions to widows 
who had either remarried, or who had married the veteran after the 
conclusion of hostilities. 

Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, explained that unless the bill 
were amended, 4 or 5 times the number of pensions would be paid to 
widows as to veterans themselves. While all men in order to receive 
a pension under the conditions of this bill must be about 75 years of 


® Cougressional Globe. New series, No. 129, May 20, 1858, p. 2264. 
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age, widows not over 35 or 40 years of age would be eligible for 
inclusion. 

When finally adopted, widows were allotted $8 per month during 
life provided they had been married prior to the treaty of peace and 
had not remarried. 

The act of March 9, 1878, applied to both the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 veterans’ widows. The controversial features 
of the general debate on the bill have been discussed in the previous 
section, under the Revolutionary War period. 


MEXICAN WAR 


Act of June 3, 1858 (11 Stat. 309) 

Prior to the passage of this act, pensions made available for the 
widows and children of veterans who died as a result of their military 
service in the Mexican War were granted for limited periods of time, 
generally a maximum of 5 years. The act of June 3, 1858, reestab- 
lished the entitlement so that the half pay of the veteran which was 
provided the widow was extended for her lifetime, and that of orphans 
until they reached the age of 16 years. 

This act is more fully treated in the previous section, under the 
War of 1812 period. 

Act of April 19, 1908 (35 Stat. 64) 

A large and varied group of persons was made eligible to receive 
pensions by virtue of the act of April 19, 1908. The pensions of 
Mexican War widows and children were increased from $8 to $12 a 
month. Widows of the veterans of the Indian Wars shared a similar 
increase in their pensions. For the Civil War widows, more liberal 
pension requirements were authorized by the act of April 19, 1908. 
The pension rates were increased from $8 to $12 a month for them 
as well, with the limitation that the marriage must have taken place 
prior to June 27, 1890. No longer were applicants for the assistance 
provided by this act required to show financial dependence. 

Early during the debate in the House, Mr. Cyrus Adams Sulloway, 
of New Hampshire, chairman of the House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, pointed out that the bill sought to accomplish two purposes. 

The first section of the bill proposed no changes in existing laws 
whatever as far as rules governing eligibility were concerned. It 
aimed only to increase the rate of pensions from $8 to $12 a month. 

The second section proposed nothing more than to remove the in- 
come limitations of $250 a year which had been in effect since 1890. 
Many cases of acute hardship were cited; for example, a particular 
widow was deemed to have an estate potential well in excess of this 
limitation, but, in reality, was genuinely destitute. 

Mr. Sulloway firmly believed that it had cost the Government “more 
to investigate, appraise, ascertain, guess, wonder, and query whether 
a woman by some sort of economy in life had acquired and would 
possibly have received an income of $250 a year than it would have 
cost to give her the pension.” 

The membership of the House was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
objectives of H. R. 15653 which eventually became the act of April 
19, 1908. In fact, it would appear that the Members vied one with 
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another in their efforts to deliver the most impassioned addresses in 
suppor of this measure. 

Mr. Sulloway, in envisaging the plight of the soldier’s wife, com- 
mented ; 


Her anxiety never for one moment ceased. She never kissed the little ones to 
ped at night knowing whether the husband and father was living or dead, 
whether he was wounded and suffering on some bloody field of battle, or a pris- 
oner hungry and starving, her children fatherless, and’ she a widow. To such, 
this Nation owes what it can never repay, and in the declining years of these 
widows we can grant them this increase of pension to $12 per month, and | 
believe for so doing it will be said, “Well done!” [Applause.]” 


Mr. Charles F. Scott of Kansas introduced a new viewpoint in his 
earnest effort to secure passage of the present bill : 


* * * In point of fact there is not a man on this floor who does not know, 
within the range of his own acquaintance, scores of cases in which the soldier 
husband remained in vigorous health, easily earning an ample livelihood for 
years after a marriage which occurred subsequent to the passage of the act of 
1890, but who finally succumbed to disease, often of a lingering nature, which 
not only robbed him of his earning capacity but made him a constant burden and 
expense upon his family. Personally I know of many cases, and I doubt not in 
the aggregate there are thousands of them, in which the husband thus stricken 
remained in helplessness until the little property he had accumulated had all 
been dissipated, and until the strength and health of his wife had also been shat- 
tered by days and nights of ceaseless vigil, so that when at last death relieved 
him of his suffering his widow was left penniless, hopeless, and helpless, forced 
in her old age to become a public charge or to become the humiliated recipient 
of grudging private charity. Surely in such cases as these there is a touching 
and powerful appeal, not only to our sympathies but to our sense of justice, and 
I regret exceedingly that the measure before us does not lift the ban and confer 
its benefits on all widows of soldiers, no matter when the marriage was con- 
tracted. 


Mr. Lincoln Dixon of Indiana was equally convinced of the merits 
of the proposed legislation. He explained that by passing the bill we 
would not only honor the memory of the deceased gallant soldier, but 
we would impress upon the knightly living soldier our gratitude for 
their valor and services in time of need, and thereby give them the 
assurance of the Nation’s watchfulness over their widows when they 
are deprived of their husband’s comfort and support. The latter com- 
ment was received with applause. 

Mr. Dixon continued his emotional appeal in part, as follows: 


The people do not begrudge this money for the care and support and the com- 
fort of these widows. They remember the hardships, sufferings, and depriva- 
tions endured by their husbands. They recall the heroic patriotism of the 
soldiers who left their homes and loved ones and presented themselves to their 
country to be uniformed for battle and robed for death. “No pen will ever place 
on history’s pages the full measure of domestic tenderness and heroic patriotism 
of the volunteer soldier who at the gate of his humble cottage, with weeping 
wife at his side and loving children at his feet, gave in solemn tones to the 
muster officer his name for the army.” 


* * * * * + * 


The widow’s need of a pension is not based upon the cause of her husband’s 
death, and this amount of pension should not be measured thereby. “It is true 
the widows did not fight upon the field of battle, but in all wars there are battles 
fought and victories won far removed from the smoke of battle and the noise of 
guns. In the homes were wives fighting the battle for support of their families 
while husbands were fighting the battles of their country. [Applause.] 


14 Congressional Record, vol. 42, pt. 2, February 3, 1908, p. 1467. 
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“These noble women passed many days and nights in dread and fear while 
waiting for the report of battles to scan the list that contained the names of 
dead and wounded. They were as faithful and loyal as the soldier in battle.” 
No monuments have been erected to their memory and no statues commemorate 
their virtues, but a grateful nation should ever hold them in loving remembrance. 
[Applause.]™ 


Mr. Elmer Lincoln Fulton of Oklahoma made it known that he 
would support the bill even though he was not in agreement with its 
objectives. The bill did not go far enough in his estimation. He re- 
gretted that the rule of the House precluded any amendment being 
offered ; otherwise he would have expended every effort in order to 
have made the monthly pension $30 instead of $12. 

Mr. Fulton expressed a deep concern for the widows of deceased 
veterans and acknowledged a national debt to these women: 


* * * While it is true that those who took part in the memorable conflict 
of 1860 and 1865 set a standard for bravery and heroism that never has been, 
and I doubt ever will be, equaled in the history of the world, yet we had bravery 
and heroism of as high a type displayed by their wives at home. 

As my friend from Indiana [Mr. Dixon] just remarked, we had battles of 
various kinds in that war. The average soldier went through but a few battles 
in his years of service, but the mother and wife went through battles every day 
of the year and every minute of the day. We had brave men on both sides in 
1860-65, but we had brave men simply and only because we had brave women at 
home. I wish it were possible that our Government might reward; as they 
should be rewarded, these women, no matter whether they lived in the North- 
land or in the Southland, because they all suffered and endured like hardships 
and privations. 

Now, not only were these women an inspiration to the soldiers in the field, 
because women are always an inspiration, and the soldier on the firing line 
never could have accomplished the deeds of gallantry that he did if it had not 
been for the mothers and wives and sisters who held up his hands and cheered 
him on, but they contributed in many other ways. Many of them—in fact, the 
great majority of them—took up the additional burden of their husband's busi- 
ness and carried it on successfully during those 4 years. Thousands of brave 
and noble women, women of culture and refinement, worked as common farm 
laborers in order to support themselves and their children. My own dear moth- 
er’s experience—and I trust I will be pardoned for relating it—was not dis- 
similar to those thousands of women. When my father enlisted she was left 
alone upon a farm in western Iowa, with 5 small children to support, the eldest 
but 10 years of age, and time and again I have heard her tell how she would 
lariat the 2 youngest to the bedpost and, with the other 3 accompanying her, 
would go into the field, and with her own hands unassisted planted and har- 
vested the crops for 4 long years; and if the thousands of women of the Civil War 
were only here tc speak today, every one of them could tell of a similar experience 
of hardship and privation.* 


Mr. Nathan Wesley Hale, of Tennessee, was another of the ar- 
ticulate group of members who believed it expedient that they be 
heard on the floor of the House. He went so far as to state his per- 
sonal reasons why he felt the sacrifice of the veteran’s wife during 
the war was frequently greater than that of the soldier himself. He 
compared the widow’s heroism with that of the historic Spartan 
mother. 

Mr. Hale justified his unusual viewpoint in the following manner: 

We can readily see, when all things are considered, that it was easier for the 
soldier to fight on the field of battle, surrounded by his comrades and urged on 
by the fires of patriotism and duty than it was for his wife to remain at home 


with no protection and surrounded by the lonely scenes common in times of 
war. The soldier in those days could forget in the excitement of battle and the 
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companionship of his comrades the local surroundings of his old home and the 
scenes of his home familiar before the war, even though the earth might shake 
from the thunder of war and the very reflection of the field of battle light up 
the heavens with a lurid glare akin to the fires that swept the hills of Gehenna, 
still they could fight ; the very force of the battle, the sound of the martial music, 
and the command of his officer prompted him on to greater deeds of heroism and 
of glory. The wife of the soldier was left back at home without any of the 
facilities for immediate knowledge that we have today; but few newspapers or 
letters reached them. They were lonely in a Nation where brother was fighting 
against brother and section warring against section, and in many localities 
subject not only to the ravages of each contending army, but to the savagery of 
the bushwhacker and guerrilla and all the human fiends who in that dark hour 
were disposed to take advantage of the war for plunder and pillage.” 


Act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 844) 


H. R. 11707, which was known as the widow’s pension bill, event- 
ually became the act of September 8, 1916. 

Veterans’ widows of both the Mexican War and the Civil War had 
their pensions increased by this act. Those widows who had reached 
70 years of age were entitled to an increased pension of $20 per month. 

What controversy arose during the debate on this measure centered 
primarily on the unscrupulous operations of pension-claim agents who 
oe unreasonably large amounts of money from uninformed 
widows. 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, assumed the initiative in his desire to 
protect the interests of widows, many of whom were not familiar 
with the complex: affidavit and other procedures. Past experience 
demonstrated that many eligible persons did not know the regula- 
tions, and because of the required affidavits, failed to qualify for a 
desperately needed pension. Many widows had no friends who could 
help them. Often when correspondence was received from the Com- 
missioner of Pensions regarding a pension application, the recipient 
would be unable to comprehend the contents of the letter. Senator 
Smoot explained that the Senate Committee on Pensions sought to 

revent any attorney or any claim agent from receiving more than 
£10 for such service. In fact, the committee went even further by 


demanding that the approval for the payment of the agent’s fee was to 
come from the Commissioner of Pensions. Failure of incorporation 
of this amendment, explained Senator Smoot, would mean that 
thousands of widows will never receive the benefit of this act. The 
Senator continued : 


I am in full accord with the policy of the Senate Pension Committee for the 
past 10 years in preventing pension-claim sharks from robbing the applicants 
for pensions, for that is what they have been doing in the past. I know not only 
of cases where there have been pension-claim agents who have taken all of the 
first year’s pension that the pensioner received, but I have known cases where 
in order to meet their demands they have taken as high as 3 years’ pension. Of 
late—I think during the last 6 years—there has not been a pension bill passed 
without a limitation being placed upon the charges that could be made by a 
claim agent or an attorney acting in behalf of a claimant for pension. 

This being a widows’ pension bill, we have limited the amount that may be 
allowed to the small sum of $10, not as to the first section of the bill but applying 
only to the second section. The testimony or application may be submitted by 
an attorney or a claim agent, but in no case shall he be paid more than $10.” 


Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, expressed a differing view with 
respect to the payment of attorneys or pension-claim agents by the 
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widow or pensioner. In wanting all the money paid by the Govern- 
ment to accrue to the pensioner, the Senator introduced an amendment 
which would have made it— 


illegal for any claim agent, attorney, or other person to charge or receive from 
any pensioner provided for by this act, any sum in connection with the procure- 
ment of a pension * * *, 


His amendment carried successfully after he had made the following 
comment : 


I do not believe there is a county in the United States in which there are not 
high-class lawyers who would willingly represent the widow of a soldier for 
nothing and attend to her work for her. I have not very much opinion of the 
$10 lawyers or the $10 claim agents. I would rather risk a widow in the hands 
of a high-class lawyer who would gladly serve her for nothing, if she needed it, 
than in the hands of the $10 claim agent. 

When I was connected with the Interior Department, there was often called 
to my attention the improper treatment that pensioners received from claim 
agents. I introduced this amendment because I am willing to see these 70-year- 
old widows get every dollar that the bill gives them. I am not much in favor 
of the widow who marries now and is not of advanced years herself; but the 
provision in the bill that takes care of the 70-year-old widow is what appeals to 
me, and I want them to have all the money.” 


With the exception of the stand taken by Mr. W. Frank James, of 
Michigan, in the House, the bill received generally favorable comment 
throughout its legislative trek. 

Mr. William R. Wood, of Indiana, extended his remarks, in part, as 
follows: 


There are hundreds and thousands of women who married soldiers of the 
Union Army after 1890 who became the real mothers to the children of these 
soldiers by former marriages, contributing a mother’s love and a mother’s care 
to the rearing of these children, and fitting them, as only a mother can fit them, 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. There are hundreds and 
thousands of these women who became the wives of Union soldiers after 1890 who 
did it with no thought of money recompense, for they knew that they could not 
be pensioned under the then existing law, who gave years and years of their 
lives to the care and comfort of the old veterans of the Civil War. Each and 
all of these women now widowed, or who may hereafter become widowed, are 
entitled to the generous bounty of this Government that was made possible 
through the heroic sacrifice and devotion of their husbands. 

Women are no less patriotic than men, and their patriotism should receive the 
same recognition that is accredited men. And, whether it was the wife who 
gave her husband to become a soldier at the outbreak or during the Civil War, 
or whether it was the wife who became a mother to the infant children of a 
soldier of the Civil War by a former marriage, or whether it was the wife who 
cared for and ministered to the wants of her soldier husband during the 25 
years of his decline, each and all as they are left in their old age helpless and 
alone should be aided by the Government, and this aid should come as a recog- 
nition of their womanly worth and patriotic devotion.” 


Mr. William A. Cullop, also of Indiana, introduced a new thought 
with reference to the general pension policy of the United States: 


From the foundation of our Government down to the present time we have 
paid approximately in pensions $5 billion. A far greater sum than that paid 
by any other Government, but it has been money well spent—money paid as an 
inspiration to patriotism, cheerfully expended by the gratitude of a liberty- 
loving people. It has inspired patriotism and made the citizen know that when 
he offers his life as a sacrifice in defense of his country the people will appreciate 
his patriotism ; that a grateful Government will recognize his services and reward 
his courage. 


1 Ibid., p. 13959. 
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This policy has fortunately saved this country from the expense of a large 
standing army, discouraged the spirit of militarism, which has been the bane of 
European countries, where military chieftans brood over battlefields and widows 
and orphans protest in vain. It has cultivated the spirit of patriotism in every 
citizen in the land, who stands ever ready to take up arms in defense of his 
country and do battle for its preservation, and when peace is restored to return 
to the civil walks of life and follow their pursuits. Aye, this policy has its 
reward, a most glorious reward, one that inures to the promotion of the common 
welfare of the greatest republic in all the tide of time, a policy that assures the 
perpetuity of our Nation, the greatest in the world.” 


An unusually emotional excerpt from the House committee’s report 
was inserted in the Appendix to the Congressional Record by Mr. 
William A. Ayres, of Kansas: 


It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of prepared- 
ness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis occur. All patri- 
otic men will enlist more freely in defense of their country when they have the 
assurance that if death overtakes them their widows will be generously cared 
for by a grateful Government. It is the wife and the mother who sets the light 
in the window and patiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and 
broken-in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the Old Flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s blood. It is the wife 
who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, the present, and 
the future. It is the wife who gently ministers in loving tenderness to the old 
comrade when the dread messenger stalks into the humble home and bears away 
her companion and support, leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She 
then has no one to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government 
her loved one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to attest in a 
small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty nation for the frail old woman 
left behind.” 


Mr. Finley H. Gray, of Indiana, pleaded actively for favorable 


action on the bill. He believed that every reason which existed for 
a pension to soldiers also existed for a — to their widows who 
were left the breadwinners after the soldiers were gone. In fact, the 
veteran’s family had even greater need for the pension after his 
decease because while yet living, the veteran could generally with his 
own labor contribute something to the support of his family. 

In continuing his passionate appeal, Mr. Gray stated: 


But there is another and a higher consideration due to woman than support 
as a widow. She is entitled to a pension in her own right for heroic and patri- 
otic service in the hour of her country’s need. The woman who remains at 
home to care for the soldier’s family and to take his place to fight the battles 
of life for those dependent upon him, has performed a duty as brave and coura- 
geous as ever a soldier who won the honor of his country upon the field of battle. 
The woman at home who weeps in silence, while cheering the soldier on to vic- 
tory, has served the country as bravely in war as ever its heroic defenders in 
arms. But the poet has already told my story of the heroism of woman and her 
service to her country : : 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


1 Ibid., p. 1242. 
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The wife who girds her husband's sword 
’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on freedom’s field of honor! ™ 


Opposing views were expressed by Mr. W. Frank James, of Michi- 

an. He remonstrated that no time was allowed for general debate. 
Such manipulation which resulted in very few people knowing when 
the bill was going to come up for action, and particularly since so 
much expenditure of Federal funds was involved, he alluded to as 
a sad commentary on congressional procedure. 


Some people— 
he said— 


who have roared loudly all session about “gag rule” on other bills because there 
was not enough time for general debate made no protest at this particular 
time—another case of “it depends upon whose ox is gored.” * 


In discussing what he considered to be the weaker aspects of the 


bill, Mr. James remarked : 


This bill let down all the bars, not only to “war widows” but to young girls 
who married veterans with one foot in the grave, regardless of the wealth she 
might inherit. She might have an income of $10,000 to $15,000 per year, but 
still she would be entitled to a pension. 

It is possible under this bill—absolutely no restrictions in it—for a young girl 
of 20 to have married years ago a veteran, and inherit $100,000 at his death, to 
be placed on the pension roll. She could have married at the age of 22 a civilian 
and forfeit the pension. At his death she might have inherited $50,000 more. 
Now, this widow, who was not a “war widow,” who did not “set the light in 
the window,” and who did not patiently and anxiously await the return of her 
weary and broken-in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went 
forth to defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s blood,” is placed 
on a far better plane, everything considered, than the wife who really did sit 
anxiously waiting for the return of her hero husband, broken in health and 
weary.” 

Mr. James acknowledged that he was the center of quite a storm of 
differing opinions; many people were corresponding with him, both 
those in support of as well as opposed to his ideas. He inserted in 
the Record a number of impressive letters which defended his stand. 
According to the legislation then in effect, the Congressman explained 
that— 


This cannot very well be called an ungrateful Government when it is possible 
for a man to enlist, desert, be apprehended, court-martialed, found guilty, sen- 
tenced, serve sentence, receive a dishonorable discharge, and yet be eligible to 
receive a pension, providing that alleged disabilities are shown to have been 
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ineurred in service and in line of duty. Why talk about an ungrateful Govern- 
ment when the above is the case? 


The report further states as follows: 


“All patriotic men will enlist more freely in the defense of their country when 
they have the assurance that if death overtakes them their widows will be gener- 
ously cared for by a grateful Government.” 

It was not necessary to pass this bill to further illustrate that fact. The fact 
that there were in 1915 over 700,000 persons drawing pension, and that this in- 
cluded 128 widows of the veterans of the War of 1812, is sufficient evidence. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the sentiment in my district is not any different than 
it is in your districts. 

We are not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers for the next war you 
have to spend millions of dollars each year for pensions. 

We are more concerned that this country shall pay some attention to prepar- 
ing for war so that the volunteers of the next war will have a better chance for 
their lives from disease than We are in pensions. 

We are more concerned that the honor of this country shall be upheld, even 
at the price of war, than we are in pensions.* 


INDIAN WARS 


One of the early laws providing for the dependents of soldiers who 
lost their lives in the Indian wars was the act of April 10, 1812 (2 
Stat. 704), which provided disability pensions for veterans. With 
reference to widows and children, the law specified that they were to 
receive half of the pay of the veteran for 5 years provided death had 
been due to military service against the Indians. 

The general law pension system established by the act of July 14, 
1862, and previously discussed, also included provisions for the de- 
pendent relatives of veterans of the Indian wars. 

The act of July 27, 1892, was previously discussed. The debate 
which took place on this measure concerned the individual veterans 
rather than their widows or children. 

Act of June 27, 1902 

Due to earlier consideration by the Senate, S. 640 which became 
the acti of June 27, 1902, was but briefly discussed. 

It was disclosed on the floor of the House by the chairman of the 
committee that the proposed legislation was in conformity with every 
precedent established sinee the Revolutionary War with reference 
to service-pension acts. The first pure service-pension act for the 
Revolutionary War veterans was passed in 1832, 49 years after the 
close of the war in 1783. ‘Survivors of the War of 1812, the Indian 
wars, and the Mexican War were entitled to service pensions by acts 
passed 40 years after the close of those wars. 

The act of June 27, 1902, extended the previous Indian wars legis- 
lation of July 27, 1892, to veterans who served for 30 days or more in 
the Florida and Georgia Seminole Indian war of 1817 and 1818; in 
the Fevre River Indian war of Illinois of 1827; in the Sac and Fox 
Indian war of 1831; in the Sabine Indian disturbances of 1836 and 
1837; in the Cayuse Indian war of 1847 and 1848; in the Pacific West; 
in the Florida wars with the Seminole Indians from 1842 to 1858; in 
the Texas and New Mexico Indian war of 1849 to 1856; in the Calli- 
fornia Indian disturbances of 1851 and 1852; in the Utah Indian dis- 
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turbances of 1850 to 1853; and the Oregon and Washington Territory 
Indian wars from 1851 to 1856. ' 

Honorable discharge was a prerequisite. Surviving widows, in 
order to qualify, were required not to have remarried. 

The act of April 19, 1908, dealt with the veterans and their depend- 
ents of the Mexican War, the Indian wars, and the Civil War. The 
act has been discussed under the section on the Mexican War. 

An important act, the one approved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. er : 
surprisingly occasioned very little discussion in Congress. Probab y 
this lack of controversy was due principally to the few individua 
and relatively small disbursement involved. This act entitled the 
widow of any veteran who rendered a minimum of 30 days’ service 
in any Indian war or campaign provided she was married to him 

rior to March 4, 1917. The death of the veteran need not have 
een service connected. Regardless of the financial need of the widow, 
she was hereby entitled to $30 per month during widowhood and an 
additional $6 per month for each child of the veteran under 16 years 
of age. 
CIVIL WAR 


The first Civil War provision eee for widows or children of 
soldiers killed in the war was a hastily conceived detail in the act of 


July 22, 1861 (12 Stat. 268). It provided that— 


* * * the widow, if there be one, and if not, the legal heirs of such as die, or 
may be killed in service, in addition to all arrears of pay and allowances, shall 
receive the sum of $100. 


The “general law pension system,” established Py the act of July 


14, 1862 (12 Stat. 566), was very important for the Civil War veterans 
and their dependents. It has been previously discussed on pages 6 ff. 
of this report. 

Widows, children, and dependent relatives were eligible for great 
liberalized pensions provided and deceased veteran died after Mare 
4, 1861, as a result of a wound received, or disease contracted, while 
rendered military service in line of duty. The amount of pension 
was dependent upon the rank of the veteran, with the same payment 
being made to the dependents as the veteran would have received for 
total disability. The payment ranged from $8 per month for a private 
to $30 per month for a lieutenant colonel or higher rank. Similar 
amounts were authorized for equivalent ranks in the Navy. 

Any widow or mother who remarried thereby made herself ineligible 
fora pension. Any child or children were eligible until they reached 
the age of 16 years. If there were no eligible widow, or children 
left, then the mother of the veteran was entitled to the pension. If 
none of these dependents survived, then an orphan sister or sisters 
might receive the pension provided they were wholly or partially 
sopendent upon the deceased for support. They, too, were eligible 
only until they reached 16 years of age. 

new precedent established by the act of July 14, 1862, was the 
comprehensive provision for mothers and orphan sisters. 


Act of March 19, 1886 (18 Stat. 566) 


_ Numerous speeches and lengthy, spirited debate accompanied con- 
sideration of H. R. 545 during the process of its becoming the act of 
March 19, 1886. It was an important bill both from the standpoint 
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of widows and dependent relatives as well as from the position of the 


ayer. " 

the act provided that the pense of all widows, minor children, 
and dependent relatives already on the pension lists shall be increased 
from $8 to $12 per month. Dependent fathers and mothers who were 
drawing pensions on account of the death of their sons were also 
included in the benefits conferred by this act. No change was made, 
although several Members of Congress forcefully attacked such 
meager and indefensible provisions, in the $2 per month allowance for 
each child under the age of 16 years. Widows and dependent rela- 
tives who might thereafter be placed on the pension rolls were made 
eligible to receive $12 per month also. The law required that the 
widows must have been married to the deceased veteran prior to 
March 19, 1886, and to those who might thereafter marry, prior to, 
or during, the service of the subsequent veteran. 

In explaining and justifying the action of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, Mr. Courtland Cushing Matson, of Indiana, invited atten- 
tion to the development of dependents’ pensions. The then-current 
pension rate of $8 per month was passed in 1816, just after the War of 
1812, and at that time, the full pay of the soldier. It was the thinking 
of Congress, at that time, when a serviceman was killed in battle or 
gave his life to the country in any way, his widow should be entitled 
to receive the pay her husband was receiving when he was in Govern- 
ment service. In the meantime, Mr. Matson pointed out, the pay of 
private soldiers had increased, with variations, up to $16 per month. 

The proposition has been urged upon Congress to follow out the original prin- 
ciple and to give to these widows and dependent parents the same pay that the 
soldier was receiving at the time he lost his life; but the committee thought it 
tit and wise to compromise by adopting a sum which bore a relation between the 
two extremities which had been paid, and therefore we have fixed upon a sum 


that is between the highest and the lowest rates paid for the service of the soldier, 
$8 being the lowest and $16 the highest.” 


Mr. Matson then explained the need and anticipated effect of the 
proposed legislation: 


There is another thing, Mr. Chairman, to which I desire to call the attention 
of the committee, and that is that this bill applies to all widows of the soldiers 
of the wars in which this country has been engaged who are now on the rolls, 
and there is not a community throughout all the length and breadth of this land 
in which there is not some humble home in which light and joy will be shed by 
the action of this Congress in passing this bill. Eight dollars a month at this 
time, when it costs more to live than it did when the rate was fixed by law, is not 
enough to support these old people. These widows and dependent relatives are 
growing old. I have received, I may safely say, since this proposition has been 
pending in Congress, thousands of letters from all parts of the country from these 
old women addressed to me, some of the writers stating that they were then 
over 90 years of age, all of them begging and asking this additional $4 a month 
in order to enable them to live comfortably or with a little more comfort during 
the few remaining years of their lives. Now I have said this much in explana- 
tion of this bill and I apprehend that there will be no very serious opposition to 
its passage.” 


On the following day, Mr. Matson appeared annoyed that the bill 
was running into unanticipated hurdles. He took Mr. Bragg to task 
for his comments opposing the inclusion of women who are yet to 
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become brides, and then finally, widows of veterans, and eligible for 
pensions. 


Then the gentleman [Mr. Bragg] says that he is opposed to the bill because 
some young women marry old men—because they are counterfeit war-widows. 
He had as well say, in relation to a bill to provide for coining money, that he is 
opposed to it because somebody will counterfeit the money after it is coined.” 


The following comment by Mr. Matson was favorably received by 
the House : 


* * * The widows of this country whose husbands lost their lives in defense 
of the flag are entitled to be provided for in a way that is commensurate with 
the dignity and ability of the Government of the United States [applause], and 
it does not lie in the mouth of any one, no matter where he has been or what he 
has been, to carp at small matters, and say that because of this little thing or 
that little thing this bill should be rejected. The great controlling question is: 
Is the bill right? That is the question. Do you favor it because it is right? ™ 


Mr. Charles Henry Grosvenor, of Ohio, who also papers to be a 
member of the pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
spoke in defense of the bill under consideration : 


But I want to say simply this at this time. The bill under consideration is a 
bill about which there seems to me to be no controversy whatever. It has been 
embodied substantially in every proposition bringing about the needed reform of 
the defective and blundering legislation of the country that has been submitted 
to Congress for the past 10 years. It stands alone. It is no part of a system 
necessarily. Everybody is in favor of its passage who is in favor of affording 
some remedy and some relief to this class of pensioners of the country. There 
are a great many other propositions, Mr. Chairman, that have already been 
submitted to this House, and there are many more to be submitted, and the whole 
of them, or a large majority of them at least, will ultimately become a sort of 
code involving, if intelligent legislation is to prevail, a change of the whole system 
upcn which pensions hitherto have been granted.” 


The arguments presented by Mr. Frank Lane Wolford, of Kentucky, 
were warmly greeted by the membership of the House: 


* * * Who is it this bill provides for? Who does it recognize? It recognizes 
the widows of our gallant soldiers and sailors who died in the service. It also 
recognizes the dependent mothers, nearer and dearer than widows. The sweet- 
est word in the English language is that of “mother,” and this bill is to increase 
the pension of the mothers of the soldiers whose death in the service deprived 
them of the support upon which they depended—the mothers of those soldiers 
who died in battle that you and I, Mr. Chairman, might live as freemen—who died 
that we all here might enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty in all its 
fullness, in all its grandeur, in all its greatness! [Applause.] Now, then, shall 
these dependent mothers, because there is a tariff which, as the gentleman says, 
makes goods higher, fail to receive enough from this Government to properly 
support them ? 

It has been argued that this will entail an expenditure of $5 million a year. 
What is $5 million to the blessings which have been showered upon 60 millions of 
freemen in this country? What is $5 million to the gratitude which this country 
feels for those who in the hour of peril bore the brunt of the conflict of battle, 
to those who carried our flag triumphantly in a great war, to those to whom we 
owe our present incalculable advantages?” 


Mr. Wolford believed the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the 
House was too conservative in its legislative program in behalf of vet- 
erans and their dependents. He urged that a definite relationship 
should exist between the wealth and consequent potential of a country 


7 Ibid., January 21, 1886, p. 826. 
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and the liberality with which penisons are granted. He was critical 
of the committee when he remarked: 


They have been more economical, I confess, than I would have been; but they 
have placed upon the Calendar of the House for our consideration a reasonable 
and modest demand, which none can object to—one that will fill with light and 
peace and joy and gladness the hearts of many poor, struggling widows, and many 
old, poverty-stricken mothers throughout the land, who are now toiling and striv- 
ing to get enough for their children to wear and to eat, or to give them a little 
education. 

It is hard work, sir. Will any gentleman in this House say that he or any other 
Member here could live on $12a month? “Oh, well,” they will say, “the soldier's 
widow must be more economical than we. They are able to stand hardship and 
want while the country doles out to them little by little the pitiful allowance 
of $8 a month.” 

Mr. Chairman, when this country was poor, when we were struggling with 
its enemies and had but little to pay with, this pension was fixed at $8 a month. 
It was then the measure of the wages paid to the soldier. But, thank God, 
through the blessings of heaven and the knowledge of the people in digging 
mines and cultivating the fields, in bringing forth the treasures from under the 
earth and on the earth and utilizing them, we have grown rich and mighty.” 


As he continued his spirited justification of the bill at hand, Mr. 
Wolford became more and more emotional : 


* * * T take this bill just as I find it. I am for it most heartily. It creates 
in the hearts of the widows of our brave soldiers a grateful spirit. They will say, 
“I give to my country all that I had; I would have given more if it was necessary, 
but they now remember me in my old age and give me enough to eat and care for 
me as a recompense for the service of my husband or the service of my son who 
lost his life in battle.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want the hearts of these pure, faithful women to be raised 
up in thankfulness. I want them to feel that they are not neglected in their 
time of want and necessity. I want them to feel grateful to their country. And 
what will be the effect? Why, they teach lessons of patriotism and pure love of 
country to their children. When her little ones gather around her, even though 
dressed in humble clothes, she will find it in her heart to thank God that although 
her husband died for the Government, that Government has not forgotten his 
widow and children. It will make these children feel that they have a country 
to live for or to die for if necessary. But if they go hungry, and I ask pardon 
of the committee for speaking in humble language, if they go hungry and become 
ragged, it follows as a necessary consequence that they will not love their country 
so well when they know that their country neglects them. 

They will say, “It fails to give that which it has promised; it has failed to 
care for the aged mother or the helpless father; it does not feed and clothe me; 
it does not help to keep me from going ragged and hungry.” I put it to the 
patriotism of every Member of this House if we would teach our children to 
love their country, then we should pass this bill or some such measure. But if 
you would teach the children of this country to want respect and confidence in 
their Government, then put the pensions as low as you can. I know, sir, that 
there is a sort of influence, an imaginary feeling in the minds of some men that 
large pensions will break up the country. I deny it. I am not in favor of 
extravagant pensions but the Lord alone knows, when a man has given his life 
for his country, what is an extravagant pension. I repeat that I am not for 
extravagant pensions either for the soldier or for his widow; but I am for such 
a pension as will make them feel that under the blessings of God their country 
remembers them.™ 


Dissenting views were presented and vigorously debated with re- 
spect to the date the marriage between the widow and the veteran took 
place. While some members firmly believed that young women who 
married elderly veterans had no ulterior motive, but to the contrary, 
were deserving of commendation because of their altruistic desire to 
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make the veterans’ remaining years more pleasant, other members con- 

tended that too large a proportion of such young women had only their 

selfish interests at heart in desiring a pension for their own lifetimes. 
Mr. Wolford strongly defended the case of the widow: 


I agree with my distinguished friend from Wisconsin that many amendments 
are necessary to the pension law; but I do not agree that because a young and 
fair and handsome lady, with patriotic feeling burning in her heart, admired 
the old soldier of 1812 who had marched to Canada or went from Boston to 
Lake Champlain, who followed his flag wherever it went and fought the battles 
of his country—I do not agree with the gentleman in attributing unworthy 
motives to the young lady who married such a veteran. Though he was wounded, 
she loved him. She loved him because of his patriotism. She had in her heart 
and her soul a great admiration for the American name and glory, and for the 
American cause and for the American flag, and that gave her a foundation to 
begin with, to induce her to love the old man who had fought for his country. 
She did love him and married him and nursed him. And when he died will you 
tell her, “You cannot have a pension, because you, a young and beautiful girl, 
might possibly have married the old man in order just to get a pension when he 
died.” Do you believe it? That is not reasonable. She had higher motives. 
But even if it were so—if she did marry him to get a pension, and took care of 
him and soothed the last days of the old soldier so that he was allowed to 
go down to the grave in peace under the kind and tender hands and attentions 
of a lady such as no man can use—if she did all that, I say she deserves her 
pension anyhow, and I would feel all the stronger inducement to vote for it.” 


Mr. James Thomas Johnston, of Indiana, shared the latter view: 


* * * T do not believe it is right or proper to distinguish between the widow of 
the man who fell upon the battlefield and the widow of the man who got the 
seeds of disease while serving his country and died from the effects of the disease 
so contracted simply because the widow is unable to prove that he died from 
disease contracted in the Army. I do not believe that distinction is right. And I 
do not believe the principle is right, which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Warner] seeks to ingraft in the bill, that it shall apply only to those who are 
married now; that if a man who is entitled to a pension marries after this 
bill passes, his widow should not be entitled to draw a pension under this bill. 

One word more. We hear gentlemen upon this floor counting what this is to 
cost. It is right in a matter of this kind that we should look to but one thing 
and ask what is right and count the cost afterward. It would have been well in 
1861, when gentlemen fired upon the flag of their country, to have stopped then 
and counted what it would cost to pension the maimed men of this country, in- 
stead of stopping to count the cost now when it comes to doing justice to the 
men who saved the life of the Nation.” 


A former officer in the Union Army, Mr. Edward S. Bragg, of Wis- 
consin, was more skeptical of the secret motives of young brides: 


* * * Another objection I have to this bill is that it provides for all widows 
now on the pension roll or who may hereafter go upon the pension roll. I 
am opposed to that. We are still paying pensions to the widows of the soldiers 
of 1812, and after a time we shall reach a like point in regard to the widows 
of the soldiers of the last war. For example, you find a widow of a soldier of 
the War of 1812 on the pension roll, and when you look into the facts you find 
that some old man, 70 or 75 years of age, married a young girl who took care 
of him during the last 2 or 3 weeks of his life, and then got herself placed on the 
pension roll as the widow of a soldier. Now this bill should provide only for the 
widows of soldiers who were killed in action, or, if it should be further extended, 
it should be only to those cases where the woman was married to the man 
before he was on the verge of the grave. 

Mr. StTee.e. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield for a question? 

Mr. Brace. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Steere. I desire to ask the gentleman whether he has any objection to old 
veterans marrying young girls? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Brace. No, sir; no, sir. It shows a quality that every good soldier was 
remarkable for, love of the sex. But, sir, I have objections to these young 
misses becoming soldiers’ widows to such an extent as to fasten themselves as 
pensioners upon the Treasury of the United States. A young girl may marry 
an old man, and I thiink very much of her when she marries him for love; 
but when she marries him for ducats, then all my respect for her is gone. 
{Laughter and applause.] “ 


One of the most articulate supporting Members of the bill under con- 
sideration was Mr. Wolford. His appeals, as the following one in- 
dicates, were often eloquent : 


We are all familiar with that sound principle, “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” Let your soldiers learn that whatever may happen they and those depend- 
ent upon them will be provided for. Let our policy on this subject of pensions 
become a permanent principle. Let the laws recognize it; let all the people 
recognize it. Let it be understood that our soldiers will be honored in this way, 
as they deserve. Such a policy is wise with reference to the possibility of future 
wars. If this country should be engaged in another war—which God forbid— 
then you will find coming from the South and from the North, from the East and 
from the West, a great host of soldiers rallying round the cause of their country 
because they love it. They will not falter in their step. As the armies tread the 
land, as the navies ride the sea, no soldier or sailor will falter, for every such 
defender of the country will feel that the banner of his country is over him and 
that country loves him. But if you do not put upon a permanent foundation 
this policy of pensions, I submit to you would not the soldier tremble as he 
marched? He might well say, “I love my country; I am ready to undergo every 
hardship and to die for it; but, merciful God, should I die, what is to become of 
my wife and my children?” Who could put away such a thought? 

Let it never be said of the American Congress that they have left a doubt in 
the heart of the soldier as he follows the flag whether he and his family will be 
cared for by the country. Sir, victories have been gained on the battlefield; but 
this moral victory, this great statesmanlike victory, which would place your 
soldiers above the fear of want in the hour of danger, would be worth more than 
all the victories of war. It would be a civil triumph, a victory of statesmanship. 
I invite statesmen here to achieve that victory.” 


Mr. Samuel Plummer Morrill, of Maine, was also aroused to the 
point of making an impassioned appeal for the proposed measure 
which appeared to be running into dangerous straits. A number of 
varied amendments were being offered, and the sponsors of H. R. 545 
were now becoming apprehensive lest one or another proposed change 
might serve to sabotage the original intent of the bill. 

Mr. Morrill illustrated his presentation of a major inequity in the 
existing pension regulations in the following manner : 


The time has now come when simple justice to a large class which suffered 
more from the effects of the late war than any other demands that this increase 
should be made. I can conceive of no greater sacrifice that a woman can make 
for her country than to give him whom she has chosen to be her life companion, 
him who is the father of her children, her pride and her support; and for this 
sacrifice she has received the pitiful sum of $8 per month. The soldier who was 
slightly injured received an equal sum and the one who returned from the war 
with the loss of an arm received three times as much. As an illustration of this 
unjust discrimination let us suppose that from some northern village two men, 
neighbors, left their homes at their country’s call to maintain the integrity of the 
Government and to preserve it from the threatening danger of dissolution. Their 
circumstances were the same; each had a humble home, a loving wife, and 2 or 
3 young children. The one returned to that home maimed and crippled by the 
loss of a limb, but still strong and vigorous, with the prospect of a long life before 
him, spared to return to his family to protect them and to aid them in the battle 
of life—spared to cheer and comfort that wife and to watch over those children 
and direct and assist in their education. The Government allows him $24 per 
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month to aid him in supporting his family and educating his children. The 
other never returns; that young wife never again looks upon the face of her 
husband. He falls upon the battlefield; and she is a widow and those children 
are fatherless. He is hurriedly buried in some unknown field, and she has not 
the poor consolation of watering with her tears the flowers that grow upon his 
grave. Single-handed she must fight the battle of life; alone and unaided, 
except by the scanty pittance that the Government pays her, she must feed, 
clothe, and educate that little family. Is this just? Is a limb more valuable 
than a life? I envy neither the head nor the heart of any man who would deny 
to this suffering class this small increase so justly due them and for which they 
have so long waited.” 

When Mr. Bragg opposed H. R. 545, not because he was unsym- 
pathetic with the realistic needs of the struggling widows, but because 
of other weaknesses in the bill, he was in turn, and on the followin 
day, attacked by Mr. Lewis Hanback, of Kansas. Mr. Bragg ha 
stated that no soldier who suffered a pensionable disability needed 20 
years after the war in which to discover his injury. Furthermore, 
such a veteran was not entitled to draw a pension for the intervening 
years, particularly when it required the intercession of some claim 
agent in the city o aaa 

In rebuttal, Mr. Hanback replied that he ate knew hundreds 
of men who were too proud in the earlier days to ask for a pension. 
These veterans never even heard of the Arrears of Pensions Act or the 
limitation imposed at a later date. 

Mr. Hanback continued : 


In the name of those men out there and everywhere I denounce the statement 
which I have read. They were not required by a claim agent to let it be known 
they were disabled. They bore in themselves continually the shadow of the 
presence of death. Constantly they were reminded of a disability always existent 
and still existing. Because they did not know of the limitation, because they were 
too proud to ask for arrears, it comes with ill grace now for any man whose hame 
is upon the record of honorable service to his country to charge that these men 
who today are without pensions and who come under the provisions of this limita- 
tion have been prompted by the claim agents in Washington.™ 

The extensive series of debates on this bill were not without an ex- 
change of accusations concerning political machinations. 

Mr. Roger Quarles Mills, of Texas, was critical of the House action 
taken with respect to a clerical appointment in one of the committee 
staffs, and to the House action on the political aspects of tax manipu- 
lation in favor of the wealthy and vested interests. 

On the day preceding commencement of debate on the immediate 
bill, Mr. Mills called attention to the deep concern manifested in the 
House over a $700 or $800 annual clerical position for one of the com- 
mittees. He believed it a gross miscarriage of congressional responsi- 
bility in view of the fact that less challenge was being made of a pend- 
ing measure which might cost anywhere from five to twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars per year. It was not the paying of pensions to soldiers or 
their widows which irked the Member, but the method of taxation 
which was adopted in order to help defray such costs. 

The essence of Mr. Mills’ objections are apparent in the following 
remarks which he made on the floor of the House: 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to paying pensions to soldiers or to the widows 


of soldiers, but I do believe that our taxation ought to be so arranged that the 
wealth of this country will contribute something to sustain those whom the for- 
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tunes or misfortunes of war have made dependent upon the aid of the Govern- 
ment. The wealthy people escaped all the privations and sufferings of that great 
struggle. They staid [sic] at home and husbanded their resources, or they shipped 
their wealth out of the country. As soon as the war was over they came, by their 
representatives, into this House and had all the taxation they were bearing taken 
off their shoulders. Sir, since the war closed Congress has repealed $300,000,000 
of taxation ; yet it persistently refuses to take into consideration the needs of the 
poor people of this country and reduce the burden of taxation resting upon them. 
The first tax that passed away, one which was characterized as the “most ob- 
noxious,” the “‘most odious,” the “most oppressive to a free peopie,”’ was the tax 
on incomes. The tax upon those great fortunes that had grown up in this coun- 
try, showing $800,000,000 or $900,000,000 accumulated in 1 year in the hands of 
four or five hundred thousand people, was swept away in this House almost with- 
out discussion. Yet the tax on the garments the poor people wear in the coldest 
weather of winter is clung to in this House with dogged pertinacity. One after 
another the taxes paid by the wealthy classes have been cut down until, in the 
forty-seventh Congress, this House with heroic fortitude came forward and re- 
lieved the sufferings of the manufacturers of playing cards.” 


Mr. David Bremmer Henderson, of Iowa, clearly expressed his in- 
tention not to share responsibility with any political party which 
sought to defeat the bill on the basis of political considerations. He 
also refused to participate in any indirectly related subject, such as 
the tariff. 

In addressing himself to an amendment introduced by Mr. Thomas 
McLelland Browne, of Indiana, concerning relaxation of the delimit- 
ing date of July 1, 1880, imposed upon the Arrearage Act of 1899, Mr. 
Henderson stated : 


I am in favor of that amendment, but not to the pending bill, which it may 
defeat. Earnestly do I concur in the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [| Mr. 
Grosvenor]. I have given evidence of it by introducing a bill to repeal the 
limitation in regard to the payment of arrearages. My State is in favor of it. 
The political party of which I am a member declared in its last convention in our 
State in favor of the repeal of that limitation. But, as has been so ably stated 
by the gentleman from Ohio, there are many measures which appeal to the 
patriotic heart and the just mind in favor of the soldier but which cannot be 
incorporated in the present bill. Let them in their order be taken up and 
fairly met. 

I see an opportunity for political advantage perhaps by forcing this amend- 
ment upon the House, but I do not ask that advantage. I want no better advan- 
tage for my political party than that it give its earnest support, without hesita- 
tion, without let or hindrance, to this proposition in favor of the women of this 
country whom the war has deprived of their natural and legal support in their 
hard struggle for existence. It at best can go but a short distance toward their 
support and can never compensate for the great losses that they have sustained. 

I am glad that the rules of the House give us this opportunity to meet this 
question, and I appeal to all gentlemen here to look this question fairly in the 
face. Here are a number of people to be benefited who are without votes, without 
political influence, and who appeal to us simply as those crushed and deserving 
beings who need the aid of generous and just legislation.” 


Little time was lost by Mr. John H. Reagan, of Texas, who felt 
compelled to rebut the insinuation relating to political expediency. 
That he was not gingerly or evasive in his reply is manifest in the 
following selection from his remarks during the debate : 

Who that listened to my friend from Iowa [Mr. Henderson] yesterday, who 
that listened to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Wolford] this morning, who that 
listened to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Browne], would not judge a 


struggle was going on here as to which party shall make the highest bid in the 
way of pensions to secure the soldiers’ votes? 


%® Ibid., January 20, 1886, p. 789. 
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Who has ever known one of these iblis come up for consideration who has 
not seen this same thing enacted and reenacted here? I will repeat, sir, what 
I said before, that the soldiers who are disabled in war ought to be pensioned, 
and I will vote as cheerfully as any man for every reasonable and proper pension 
for them, and also that those who are the widows of such soldiers and were their 
wives when they were soldiers, or where the soldier lost his life in the public 
service, should be pensioned. No man will vote more cheerfully or readily than 
I a proper pension for such service, but I would drive the thousands who come 
here to these halls into the Pension Office to make there the proof required by 
law to enable them to secure their pensions. I would not allow them to come here 
upon ex parte statements to play upon political feelings and obtain pensions in 
the name or on account of those who have really rendered service to the coun- 
try.“ 

In the Senate, much less time and effort were expended on H. R. 
545. As in the House, there was enn, on the part of the 
sponsors that the introduction and adoption of amendments might 
serve to defeat the very bill itself. 

Although nothing particularly new or dramatic was introduced in 
the Senate, it may be of interest to note the remarks of Senator 


Charles Henry Van Wyck, of Nebraska: . 


We see it stated in some of the papers in the money centers that there must 
be more conservatism on this matter of pensions. Introduce your conservatism, 
but do not strike the widow who makes only 25 cents a day by stitching from 
morning until night; do not strike the father and mother who are almost at 
the grave; do not strike the minor who can get a few shillings a day by working 
15 hours a day. Conservatism does well sometimes, but here it springs only 
from the money centers and on pension grants. They are not so conservative 
about other things, but the pension grants are alarming things, especially when 
the pension goes to the widow, the wornout father and mother, or the minor 
child. 

We all like economy. Oh, yes; it is all very well; but this cry springs from 
the money centers. It does not come from the great muscle of this land that 
pays the most taxes. The people who toil are not finding fault with what you 
pay out for pensions. The complaint does not come from the workshop, or the 
farm, or the counter. Oh, no; but the money centers have become alarmed. You 
see it in the great city of New York. An elegant statue was proposed to be 
erected and a great city with its host of millionaires cannot find money enough 
to build even the pedestal to hold it, and they appeal to others for aid—to the 
men who drive the streetcars, who work for 16 or 17 hours a day, and who 
then do not get money enough to break their fast. They are appealed to to 
raise enough money to complete a pedestal to receive the great work of Bartholdi. 
In the city of New York is the body of the great Grant. They have a great 
committee of 600, I believe, to do what? To beg of the poor soldiers and car- 
drivers to pay out money enough to erect a monument to Grant in the city of 
New York. That is whence the complaint comes about the enormity of the 
pension list?“ 


Act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 844) 


All widows who had been married to a deceased veteran during his 
period of service in the Civil War were entitled to a pension increase 
to $20 per month. The former limitation on the date of marriage of 
Civil War widows whose husbands did not die from service-incurred 
causes was extended by a period of 15 years. Any Civil War widow 
who reached the age of 70 years was sieteeesnbsall qualified thereby 
provided she was entitled to a pension. 

Additional information on this act has been included in the previous 
section under the Mexican War. 

A subsequent increase to $25 per month was provided for widows of 
officers or enlisted men by section 314 of article III of the War Risk 


“ Ibid., January 21, 1886, p. 825. 
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Insurance Act of October 6,1917. The existing allowances which had 
been previously authorized on account of a helpless child, or child 
under 16 years of age, were not affected by this act. 


Act of May 1,1920 (41 Stat. 585) 


Weber and Schmeckebier described this act as “one of the most im- 
portant and comprehensive of all the pension acts.” ** Veterans and 
their widows and children of the Civil War as well as the Mexican War 
and the War of 1812 were included in the increased pension schedules. 

Widows who had been married to now deceased veterans prior to 
June 27, 1905, were entitled to $30 per month and an additional $6 per 
month for each child under 16 years of age or during the life of a 
mentally or physically subnormal child. The bill was passed despite a 
spirited opposition in both Houses of Congress. 

The chairman of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions offered 
the first defense of the bill during a long series of favorable discussions 
nee some opposition was expr . Mr. Charles Eugene Fuller, 
of Illinois, remarked, in part, as follows: 


* * * Suffice it to say that the bill proposes a too long delayed measure of 
relief to the surviving veterans of the Civil War of more than half a century 
ago to whom we owe, as a nation, a debt that can never be paid in full, and to 
the widows, still living, of those who have fought their last battle and have gone 
to their final reward. This Nation has always recognized, and always will 
recognize, the obligation it owes to those who have borne the battle and to their 
widows and orphans; and, while new obligations which will be generously met 
are imposed upon us by the recent World War, we cannot and must not forget 
the debt we still owe to those who risked their lives and their all for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. What a glorious heritage they have left to us and to all 
who are to come after us. They are now all old and are fast passing away, and in 
these times of stress and trial, of the abnormally high cost of all the comforts 
and necessaries of life, no class of our citizenship has suffered more than the old 
surviving veterans and their dependents. If every Member of this House could 
read the appeals that have come to me and to the other members of the Commit- 
tee of Invalid Pensions there would not be a vote against this bill. I hope there 
may not be. You may say the cost is great and we must economize. I admit both 
propositions, but does anyone deny the debt we owe to those of whom it was 
said at the time of the grand review, “The only national debt we can never pay is 
the debt we owe to our victorious Union soldiers, sailors, and marines”? “ 


Mr. Oscar E. Bland, of Indiana, expressed a farsighted view in his 
comments offered in support of H. R. 9369, the eventual act of May 1, 
1920. The tremendous war “to end all wars” and “to make the world 
safe for democracy” was hardly concluded when Mr. Bland stated his 
belief that the world has not seen the end of armed conflict. The 
general tenor of public opinion and of the world’s political and mili- 
tary leaders was that-no more could there be any significant wars. 
Mr. Fuller continued : 


There are those in this House today who will not support this measure. Most 
of those who vote “nay” are naturally opposed to pensions; yet I venture to 
assert that every mother’s son of them have voted for “compensations” for the 
young soldier of the late war, which is merely calling a rose by another name. I 
never have made any apologies for my advocacy of a high rate of pension for war 
veterans. The end of wars is not yet in sight. It will be a long time before the 
greed and ambitions and passions of men will be so subdued as to prevent them 
from settling international differences by physical force. The citizen who really 
loves his country, who believes in its institutions and form of government, and 
who appreciates his privilege of citizenship therein, will abandon his “peace at 


# Gustavus A. Weber and Laurence F. Schmeckebier. The Veterans’ Administration. 
Washington, the Brookings Institution, 1934, p. 46. 
# Congressional Record, vol. 59, pt. 1, January 5, 1920, p. 1061. 
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any price” policy, his “turn the other cheek” theory, when he sees his home and 
country unjustly attacked. Someone must do the fighting. Someone must stay 
at home. The nation that fails to take care of and handsomely reward those 
who offer their lives in defense of it is not worthy of their sacrifices.” 


When a considerable number of years have elapsed since a major war 
was fought, it appears that the recollection and attitude of some legis- 
lators, regardless of whether they themselves were veterans, partake 
of a certain mellowness or depth of understanding not present in the 
same full measure during the years less distantly removed from con- 
flict. Orators in and out of Congress have attested to this observation 
since the Revolutionary War period. Mr. Richard Yates, of Illinois, 
delivered an impassioned address which, in part, read as follows: 


* * * T have in mind this afternoon, as we sit here in our national prosperity, 
our countrywide affluence, our boundless resources, and our unparalleled pros- 
pects—I have in mind the promises made to those 2,600,000 men who enlisted in 
1861 to 1865 and to their dear ones. * * * 

They were all assured that their widows and orphans would be protected from 
want and privation. They did not go into battle—even unto death—thinking 
about their paltry pay of $13 per month, but they did do battle and dare and die 
for union and for liberty, consoled and comforted by the assurance, pressed warm 
against their hearts, that no wife or child should ever be neglected by the divinely 
guided, the superb, and sublime American people. They had that assurance from 
Lincoln, and Grant, and Logan, and Sherman, and Sheridan, and Congress after 
Congress—solemn oaths, made and accepted, in your name and mine. I would put 
my hand in the fire before I would be recreant to that oath of our fathers. 

The obligation can never be paid. The valor of Belleau Wood was valor, 
indeed ; but so was the valor of Shiloh. The valor of Verdun, and of the Argonne 
in 1918 was valor, indeed; but so was the valor of Gettysburg. The valor of 
the Marne was valor, indeed; but so was the valor of the Potomac. We all real- 
ize the meaning of Bunker Hill, and Long Island, and Valley Forge, and Sara- 
toga, and Yorktown; of Winfield Scott at Lundys Lane, and Commodore Mc- 
Donough on Lake Champlain, and of old Andrew Jackson behind the cotton bales 
of New Orleans; of Palto Alto and Resaca; of Buena Vista and Monterey; of 
Chapultepec and Old Mexico; of George Dewey at Munila, and Sampson and 
Schley at Santiago, and of the marines at Guantanamo, and of the boys at 
San Juan Hill; from Bunker Hill to San Juan Hill, I love to call the whole glorious 
roll; thank God, nobody can call that glorious roll but an American. And we 
have added our boys’ valor in France. But, forget it not, the bravery of 
Americans at Donelson, and Shiloh, and Vicksburg, and Gettysburg, and along 
the Potomac, and on the march from Atlanta to the sea wrote the name of 
American valor so high on the dome of the temple of fame that the kings, and 
the emperors, and the sultans, and the czars, and the mikadoes have kept off 
of us for 55 years.“ 


When Mr. Edward D. Hays, of Missouri, urged favorable consider- 
ation of the bill on the basis of there having been no general increase 
in pensions in recent years, despite the fact that since 1913 the cost of 
living had more than doubled, Mr. Joseph Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
furnished the opposition. Mr. Walsh based his thinking upon four 
major considerations. First, he declared it may be unwise to cor- 
relate general pension benefits with the cost-of-living conditions. If 
this were done, then, in the interest of consistency, it would be just as 
strongly justified, if payments and benefits were raised during an 
inflationary period, that they should accordingly be lowered when the 
reverse economic cycle arrived. 

Mr. Walsh’s second premise which he believed justified no increased 

ension benefits related to the fact that he believed throughout the 
Jnited States very few veterans of the Civil War, or their dependents, 
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were permitted to fall into destitution and want. Furthermore, he 
believed there was some responsibility for furnishing care and assist- 
ance on the part of local municipalities and the States. In this con- 
nection, he said: 


* * * T assume that I shall be charged with attempting to practice economy 
at the expense of the veterans of the Civil War. But, Mr. Speaker, the veterans 
of that great war are now cared for by both general legislation and hundreds 
of special acts which we enact during each session of Congress, and I believe 
that on the whole, throughout the entire country, you will find that in the 
various communities of the various States there are very few of those veterans 
or their dependents who are permitted to fall into destitution and want. And 
while we have attempted to enact legislation that would be fair and equitable, 
there is some little duty resting upon the municipalities and upon the States. 
While, of course, I would not advocate letting the veteran, because of the small 
sum given as gratuity, to come into want and become a public charge, still I 
believe the evidence, if any, will disclose that those instances do not exist.” 


The third basis of Mr. Walsh’s objections related to the “belated 
justice” idea which was essentially a restatement of the “better late 
than never” adage: 


I note that this measure seeks to add $65 million to the pension rolls; about 
that, probably ; perhaps a little less and it may be a little more. Now, gentlemen, 
have stated this as being “belated justice.” If we are to attempt this at this 
particular time I doubt if it is entirely fair to the memory of those veterans who 
have departed this life. You cannot by legislation place any money value on 
the patriotism of those worthy men or upon the patriotism of the young men, 
the flower of this land, who went across the ocean to fight a foreign foe, and 
you might just as well make up your minds when you come to legislate that you 
cannot put patriotic service upon any sordid basis of dollars and cents, whether 
in pay while in the service or in a gratuity after the service has been rendered. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is with regret that I find myself unable to support the 
pending legislation.“ 


The Congressman from Massachusetts then explained that the time 
arrived when special pension legislation would be more to the Nation’s 
interest. The relatively fewer individual cases which required relief 
would not have justified the adoption of general legislation which in 
turn would have reached thousants of cases needing no such assistance. 

Mr. James R. Mann of Illinois undertook to aid Mr. Walsh in his 
opposition to the pending measure. Mr. Mann feared the establish- 
ment of a precedent whereby the people would come automatically to 
depend upon the Government to provide for them during their ad- 
vanced years. He contrasted the status of the Civil War survivors in 
the North with those in the South, and concluded that in the South, 
where much less assitance was meted out to the veteran, the individual 
generally fared better. Mr. Mann urged caution in view of the po- 
tential danger inherent in the possible demands of millions of World 
War veterans. It is interesting to observe that his following com- 
ment was greeted with applause, even though the widespread senti- 
ment of Congress was favorable to the bill under discussion : 

* * * If we teach people to be self-reliant, that is the most valuable lesson that 
can come to mankind. We are proposing not only to pauperize the soldiers of 
the Civil War, but to advertise to those who served in the recent war that the 
Government of the United States will support them, and that they do not need 


to work for themselves. They do not ask for it, but in the course of time, with 
that education, it has its effect, and it is a bad effect. [Applause.] @ 


47 Ibid., p. 1065. 
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Mr. Mann never questioned the generosity of Congress regarding 
pension legislation, believing that veterans’ needs were always ade- 
quately met while yet timely: 

I have been in this House a few years and have seen a good many acts of pen- 
sion legislation, increasing pensions from time to time, until now a very large 
number of people in the United States believe that it is the duty of the General 
Government to support everyone who goes into a war, and then his family be- 
sides. I cannot subscribe to that doctrine. I do not believe that the General 
Government has ever undertaken or ought ever to undertake to say that it will 
support a man or his family or his widow because he has volunteered for service 
in time of war. I believe the Government ought to make great financial re- 
compense to those who are injured in war; but the mere fact that a man has 
served in the Army and in the war and comes out with a whole skin and good 
health ought not to lead him to believe in the end that if he does not provide any- 
thing for his old age it is the duty of the General Government to support him. 
The worst thing that can happen in this or any other country is to raise up a 
class of men who believe that the state ought to take care of them. If it is to be 
done at all it ought to be done for all the ages. You cannot pay money out of 
the Treasury to one man without taking it from another. 

The pensions of the United States have been very liberal in the past. Gentle- 
men talk about “belated justice.” The Government has been more than just. It 
has been liberal in its generosity in the payment of pensions. It will always con- 
tinue to do so; but when we say now that we will put these men upon the basis 
of pure charity to support them, I cannot subscribe to that doctrine.” 

In view of the adverse comments and speeches made in the Senate, 
it is somewhat surprising that the bill H. R. 9369 became public law. 
It should be noted, however, though considerable and frequent opp 
sition was expressed, it was done by a very few Senators, namely, Wil- 
liam H. King of Utah, Charles S. Thomas of Colorado, Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina, and Nathaniel B. Dial of South Carolina. 

Senator King recalled that a number of years prior to that time, 
President Garfield declared that $27 million would be the greatest 
amount appropriated for any one year for Civil War pensions, and 
that when this peak was reached, the annual costs would rapidl 
diminish. The Senator pointed out that soon afterward the $50 mil- 
lion mark was passed, then $75 million, $150 million, until finally, 
in 1920, $300 million were demanded to be paid during the coming 
fiscal year as Civil War pensions. _ 

Senator King was sympathetic in his attitude toward the widows 
and orphans of those ceceased veterans who had given their lives upon 
the battlefield. They as well as the veterans who were wounded or dis- 
abled in battle should be adequately dealt with. Every patriotic 
American, he believed, would subscribe to this view. He saw no dis- 
position to evade this duty. 

But little by little this just and patriotic view has been abandoned, the ques- 
tion of service and sacrifice for country has been ignored, and the position taken 
that the Treasury was within the reach of all persons who were in any manner 
connected with the Army, whether they actually served in war or were wounded 
or suffered disabilities by reason of military or naval service. And the principle 
was further extended so that all manner of relatives and dependents of those 
who had been in the Army were to receive pensions.” 


The following day, while — on the same topic, the Senator 
deplored the placing of men who had never remotely approached the 
battlefronts and who were never in any real danger, in the same cate- 
gory with veterans— 
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who fought upon the battlefield, who lost legs and arms, who were wounded, who 
incurred disabilities, and who suffered. These men ought to be distinguished, it 
seems to me, from the multitude of children and grandchildren and uncles and 
aunts and widows to the third and fourth generation and nth power, thousands 
and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of whom are now upon the 
pension rolls." 


The Senator interpreted congressional Sap. as one of approving 

nsions to every person who was in the military service of the 
United States, whether drafted or volunteered or having taken the 
place of another for a bounty, or subsidy paid, whether he was rich 
or poor and whether or not he needed a pension or required one. 

With reference to the increased costs of living as having been used 
in support of the pending legislation, Senator King said he was not 
aware of any contractual arrangement on the part of the Government 
whereby there was any obligation at all to the pensioners to increase 
payments even though there may have been an increase in commodity 


costs. 
Senator Porter J. McCumber, of North Dakota, inquired of Senator 


King whether it was— 


a novel thought to the Senator [King] that we have again and again raised the 
wages of labor in our mines and on our railways to meet the higher cost of 
living? Is it a novel thought to the Senator that the inflation of currency, 
whereby in 4 years we have doubled the amount of our currency, tends to raise 
the price of every commodity, and that we have acted upon that in raising 
salaries and in pensioning those connected with Government employment? ” 


To this attack from Senator McCumber, Senator King replied, in 
part, as follows: 


If the logic of the Senator is correct, if it is just to legislate with reference 
to those conditions to which he has called attention, I submit that it would be the 
duty of the Government to call in the billions of dollars of bonds which were 
issued and give more bonds because of the inflation of credits which had 
occurred since, and bonds which were purchased have gone down, because the 
purchasing power of bonds since then has been lessened. 

When the Government obligated itself for $100 which some man paid to it 8 
years ago to pay him in 20 years $100 in gold coin of the United States, with 
interest payable semiannually at a certain percent, the Government did not agree 
and there was no obligation, moral or legal, resting upon the Government to 
increase the face value of the bond or to call it in and give him a bond for $125 
or $150 because of the shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar between 
the time that the bond was purchased and the present time. 

The argument of the Senator would call for a readjustment of every obliga- 
tion of the Government, and if it is a sound argument it would call for a read- 
justment of every contract entered into between individuals.” 


In a colloquy with Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, when he was 
on the verge of being forced into a corner, Senator King parried the 
attack in the following manner: 


Now I beg of my friend from Kansas not to be too impatient. He is going to 
get this bill through. It is only $65 million. What is that between friends? 
What is that when an election is before us? The Senator from Kansas has in 
his State a large number of soldiers of the Civil War, and their relatives, their 
grandchildren, their great grandchildren, their uncles, their aunts, and their 
alleged dependents. An election is at hand; it will soon be here. The ides of 
November are before us. The specters of Republican defeat are rearing their 
ugly heads, perhaps not in Kansas, and yet I hope that the people of Kansas 
will see the light; but in other parts of the United States. This is an important 
election. The Republicans want control of the Presidency. They want to control 
the destinies of this Republic. 


% Ibid., April 22, 1920, p. 5972. 
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Of course, the appropriation of millions of dollars from the Federal Treasury 
and its distribution throughout the States of the Union will excite attention. 
It may provoke some little gratitude in the hearts of the beneficiaries. Some 
great grandchild of some man who was a thousand miles from the battlefield, who 
never saw a cannon or performed military service, doubtless would feel profound 
gratitude to the Republican Party if he could receive a pension before election.” 


Senator Thomas protested vigorously the move to liberalize further 
the limitation on the date the widow was required to have been married 
to the deceased veteran in order to qualify for pension. He favored 
the discouragement of intermarriage between young women with very 
old men when the former contemplated merely a life pension as a 
widow. The Senator continued on this topic as follows: 


* * * Under the law of 1916 provision was made for the revival of pensions 
to widows who, having married a second or third time, again became widows 
through no fault of their own; so that when the widow of a deceased soldier 
intermarries with an outsider and the marriage is afterwards terminated by 
death or divorce through no fault of hers, she can secure a revival of the 
pension, which attaches and remains to her until she dies or again marries. 
If she again marries and is again widowed through no fault of hers, the pension 
again automatically revives. That is carrying the pension system to the nth 
power of extreme. It virtually commits the Government of the United States to 
the payment of alimony or that which is analogous to alimony; and we may 
be sure that nice distinctions are not made under those circumstances when a 
newly made widow applies for the revival of her pension as to the extent to 
which the fault of her widowhood is her own. 

Mr. President, I do not think that law should ever have been passed. I 
doubt if it would have been passed but for the fact that widows nowadays 
vote as do other women in many of the States of the Union, and therefore 
constitute a force to be reckoned with in the distribution of congressional 
favors. 


Perhaps intended in a humorous, though facetious vein, Senator 
Thomas replied to attacks made on him by the National Tribune, the 
newspaper dedicated to the publishing of information and data per- 
taining to veterans’ affairs, and previously mentioned as the influ- 
ential publication founded by George E. Lemon in 1877. His reply 
was also intended for many personal letters he had received in the 
mail: 


During the pendency of this bill in committee, Mr. President, I have received 
large numbers of letters from some of the beneficiaries of the bill reproaching 
me very bitterly for even seeming to oppose it. Some of them have sent me 
clippings of editorials and statements from the National Tribune, that highly 
disinterested and patriotic publication having nothing but the good of the country 
at heart, and animated by a sincere and lofty desire to perpetuate the institutions 
of America. In many of these letters my motive has been said to be to get 
even with the old soldiers because I was born and brought up in the South. One 
of them went so far as to say that he could hardly expect anything else from an 
old Confederate soldier. That paid me too much honor. I was drafted when 
I was 15 years old in the Georgia militia, as it was called. I was about as tall 
as I am now, but not so thickset nor so handsome. I was given an old Austrian 
musket, which I carried from Milledgeville, Ga., to the sea. I threw it away 
and walked back without any. That is my record. If I had done that in the 
Northern Army, I would have been a pensioner long ago, and no doubt would 
have been a shining light in the Grand Army of the Republic.” 


After briefly discussing some of the vicissitudes of political life, 
such as the exchanging of votes to support favorite and extravagant 
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public buildings in the home district, Senator Thomas contended that 
pensions were one of the easiest appropriations to defend in Congress. 


I have heard many times— 
he said— 


the argument in behalf of the defenders of the country. How many times, Mr. 
President, you have probably heard drawn the picture of the soldier charging 
through the hail of bullets, with the battle flags torn and tattered, dead men 
everywhere, the enemy stubborn but finally routed by the heroic charge of heroic 
men. That appeals to people, and there is a great deal in it. There is everything 
in it, Mr. President, as to those who are physically disabled and who have a 
right to demand pensions; but the bounty of the Government is not limited to 
them under any circumstances.” 

Senator Dial, of South Carolina, registered his protest against the 
bill. Acknowledging his coming from the South, he admitted that 
perhaps it would have been in better taste to have said nothing about 
the bill. He believed, however, and very strongly, that the proposed 
increase in pensions coming so soon upon the heels of the previous one 
2 years ago was unjustifiable and was an inexcusable raid upon the 
Public Treasury. 

One of the acute fears harbored by Senator Smith and others, 
related to the liberality with which Congress voted pensions for rela- 
tives of Civil War veterans. A new principle, he claimed, was being 
established by the granting of pensions to the third and fourth gen- 
erations of those who fought, to those individuals who had no par- 
ticipation in the war whatever. It was of no solace, he insisted, that 
such legislation involved only a few eligible persons. Even if only 
one individual qualified, then the principle was admitted. The Sen- 
ator insisted that a definite standard had to be adopted immediately. 
With the millions of veterans being created by World War I, and 
taking into count all their dependents and relatives at the present 
time as well as in the future, so staggering would be the cost that the 
Nation could not endure solvent. 

For us today, it is simple to assess the current developments in the 
light of predictions made 35 years ago. Notwithstanding Senator 
Smith’s and others’ gloomy anticipations in the event the legislation 
were adopted, and it so happened that it eventually became law, no 
unreasonable precedent seems to be operative today. 

Perhaps two primary reasons are at the base of these developments. 
In the first place, there were so many individuals involved that sheer 
numbers would instantly disclose the futility of “bootstrap” legisla- 
tion, and secondly, an excellent piece of legislation, despite its frequent 
amending, was the act of October 6, 1917, the War Risk Insurance 
Act, which did so much for the veterans of the World War and largely 
obviated the need for conventional pension laws. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


As early as the day following the declaration of war with Spain, 
Congress adopted legislation providing for the widows and children 
of officers and enlisted men. The act of April 22, 1898 (30 Stat. 361), 
made similar provisions for pensionable status for the widows and 
children of officers and men of the Volunteer Army and of the militia 
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of the States as was already in effect for corresponding grades in the 
Regular Army. 

The debates which accompanied consideration of the act of April 22, 
1898, were directed more toward the problems of the veterans them- 
selves than toward the surviving dependents of the deceased service- 
men. 

Similarly, with the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1379), which 
exempted widows of persons who served in the Spanish War from 
certain limitations regarding the date of marriage to the veteran the 
debate which took place in Congress was primarily of concern to the 
veteran rather than to his dependents. 

The act of October 6, 1917 (see p. 281), established a minimum pen- 
sion of $25 a month for widows of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. 


Act of July 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 903) 


While favorable action was being solicited for this bill it was 

ointed out in the Senate that the dependent widows and orphans of 
Spanish-American War soldiers were the only dependents of the sol- 
diers of any war since the foundation of the Government who were not 
onmguetely provided for by pension legislation. 

The act of July 16, 1918, provided for unremarried widows a 
monthly pension of $12, regardless of rank held by the deceased vet- 
eran who was required to have rendered a minimum service of 90 days 
in the War With Spain, or the Philippine Insurrection, or as a par- 
ticipant in the Boxer Rebellion. The widow had to have an actual 
net income of not over $250 per year. The cause of death was not 
pertinent to eligibility for pension, although an honorable discharge 
was prerequisite. The marriage was required to have taken place prior 
to the date of the act. In the event of children the widow was entitled 
to an additional allowance of $2 per month for each of the veteran’s 
children under 16 years of age. If no widow survived, the widow’s 
allotment of $12 per month was to be paid the children under 16 years 
of age. 

A fairly brief debate was held on this bill, primarily because similar 
bills before Congress since 1911 had already passed the House on three 
different occasions. In fact, the chairman of the Senate committee 
disclosed that the Senate also would have passed the bill at the close 
of the previous Congress had not a filibuster intervened. Senator 
Fountain Land Thompson, of North Dakota, went on to explain that— 
the bill will not take a large amount of money; and it certainly will give hope 
and comfort to the mothers, the wives, and the sisters and brothers whose sons 
and husbands and brothers are not being sent to the front in this terrible war 
to know that they live in a country and are citizens of a Nation which will never 


overlook the rights of the destitute and dependent widows and orphans, should 
they unfortunately become such.” 


In both the House and the Senate, Members took particular pains to 
clarify their views of the importance of the war, and why Congress, as 
a result, should legislate favorably for the widows. They were con- 
cerned over the general apathy toward the war with Spain which re- 
sulted in too many people regarding it as a “playwar” or a “frolic.” 

Mr. Edward Seng of sade, who favored the bill, undertook 

a 


to read a message to the House from Mr. John A. Key, of Ohio, the 
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chairman of the House Committee on Pensions, who was absent be- 
cause of illness. The message read, in part, as follows: 


I would like to invite the attention of the House to some very striking com- 
parative figures presented by the first 12 months of the great World War now 
going on and the war with Spain, with which this bill has to do. In the present 
war, from April 1917 to June 1918 about 800,000 American soldiers and sailors 
and marines have been engaged mostly upon the western front of France. In 
that time, I am informed from reliable sources of information, that the casualties 
from wounds and diseases were 8,634. In the Spanish War for a similar period 
the casualties from wounds and diseases were 12,000. I speak of deaths in both 
instances. In the war with Spain there were about 335,000 volunteers and 100,000 
Regulars, 435,000 in all. It will be noted with about double the number of men 
in the present conflict for the first year there was almost one-third less deaths 
than in the first 12 months during the war with Spain. I only mention these 
facts to give some idea to those who entertain different views that the war with 
Spain was not entirely a frolic.” 


In the Senate, Senator James K. Vardaman, of Mississippi, who 
happened to be a veteran of the war with Spain himself, arose in 
defense of the significance of that war: 


Mr. President, I do not want to delay the passage of this bill. I merely wish 
to say that it has my heartiest approval. It is the policy of the Government 
to pension the men who offer their lives in defense of the Nation’s flag, and cer- 
tainly the Government will not do more for the soldier living than it would for 
his indigent wife and helpless children after he is taken from them by the cruel 
hand of death. 

It was my good fortune during the war with Spain to serve with some of the 
men who volunteered to give their all in defense of the Nation’s cause in a foreign 
land. I know how well they performed their duty, and I should think less of 
the Congress, the lawmaking body of this Republic, if it should refuse to extend 
a helping hand to the widows and orphans of those soldiers. This was a play 
war when compared to the enormous suffering and sacrifices that are being made 
in the present war across the waters and the War Between the States of a half 
century ago. But the will was just as heroic and the hearts as patriotic which 
pulsated in the breasts of the Spanish-American War veterans as those which 
beat in the bosoms of the American soldiers in other wars, and I shall take 
great pleasure in giving my vote to this measure, and I trust that it may pass the 
Senate without a dissenting vote.” 


When the query was raised regarding the reason why a man who 

actually served in the war, suffered permanent disability, as from 

malaria, for example, but being unable to prove positive service con- 

nection, received no pension, but as soon as he died, his widow was en- 

titled to a pension, the reply was eagerly made from several quarters. 
Mr. Keating commented : 


Perhaps the best answer is that the Spanish War veterans themselves, the men 
who actually did the fighting, have, insofar as they have expressed themselves 
officially, asked that if the widows might be recognized first. I think that is a 
fact that should be recorded in the Congressional Record, that these veterans 
of the Spanish-American War ask for legislation for the widows of their com- 
rades before they ask for legislation for themselves. [Applause.] And so today 
the Spanish-American War Veteran Association is urging that we care for this 
legislation first.” 


Mr. Edward C. Little, of Kansas, presented a similar message: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to confirm what the gentleman from Colorado just 
stated in regard to the attitude of the Spanish-American War veterans in pre- 
ferring this legislation for the widows of their comrades before they ask it for 
themselves. Since I have been here I have never received a request from a 
Spanish War veterans’ association of my State asking me for general legisla- 
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tion for the veterans, but they have continually come to me with requests that 
I support this bill and see that it went through. Ten or 12 years ago, when 
I was the department commander of the Spanish-American War Veterans in 
the State of Kansas, we took the position then, and it was unanimous, that before 
we asked anything for the boys themselves we would try and get the widows 
on the pension roll, so that when the boys passed on the women and the children 
would be provided for. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keating] has stated 
exactly the attitude of the Spanish-American War veterans. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Langley] has repeatedly suggested that the veterans them- 
selves who were disabled and crippled ought to be pensioned, and I doubt not 
at the proper time that matter will be presented and attended to, but in the 
meantime the veterans want the widows provided for first.” 


Mr. James C. McLaughlin, of Michigan, although definitely in 
favor with the general objectives of the bill, had strong objection to 
the proviso which required widows to prove that their annual income 
was below $250. He explained that among the hundreds of pension 
claims with which he was involved, the few concerned with widows’ 
incomes caused more trouble than all the rest. 

There is no more disagreeable fact to establish, no fact more difficult to estab- 
lish, no investigation that causes more difference of opinion, ill feeling, than 
the matter of going into the income of an applicant, the appraisal of the property, 
the determination of the rental value, what did you do with the money, how 
much did you expend on repairs, and why did you do it, and why did you not 
carry it to net income, and all that. 

Subsequent defeat of this proposed amendment did not imply the 
Members’ disapproval of the idea, but only that they feared the tack- 
ing on of even a single amendment, regardless of its evident merit, 
would serve to jeopardize the passing of the bill. The lateness of the 
legislative calendar, moreover, precluded subsequent action in either 
that session or that Congress. 


Act of September 1, 1922 (42 Stat. 834) 


Existing pensions for widows and children of veterans who served 
in the war with Spain were liberalized by the act of September 1, 
1922. The widow of any person who served at least 90 days, between 
April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, and received an honorable discharge 
was eligible for $20 per month during her widowhood. The marriage 
between the widow and veteran was required to have taken place 
before the passage of this act. For each child of the veteran cee 16 
years of age, an additional $4 per month was authorized. 

It was surprising to note that during the scheduled debate on this 
bill, Mr. John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, was selected to head the 
opposition. For many years he was to exert much effort on behalf of 
veterans and their legislative problems. 

To lend support to his measure, Mr. John M. Robsion, of Kentucky, 
continued an earlier argument which sought to inform public opinion 
more correctly with regard to the importance of the Spanish-American 
War: 


Some thoughtless persons have been inclined to belittle the character of the 
men engaged in these wars and their services to our country and the world. 
Some would tell us that this Army was made up of some young, reckless men, 
who entered this service without purpose, thoughtlessly and merely looking 
for adventure. Nothing is further from the truth. No braver or more loyal 
or patriotic men fought in any army in any war of this country, and in making 
this statement we take nothing from the glory of the American soldiers and 
sailors who fought in other wars. The Spanish-American and Philippine War 
soldiers were simply high-class Americans. Look at the long list of distinguished 
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men who served with distinction in those wars—the incomparable Teddy 
Roosevelt, the dashing Joe Wheeler, the gallant Black Jack Pershing, Dewey, 
Sampson, 7 of the present Members of the United States Senate, 22 Members 
of the House of Representatives, Secretary of War Weeks, Secretary of the 
Interior Fali, Secretary of the Navy Denby, governors, and thousands of others 
who have distinguished themselves in public and private life. About 50,000 of 
the veterans of the Spanish-American War, although beyond the draft age, 
volunteered their services and served their country in the World War. Every 
man who was in the Spanish-American War, Philippine War, and Boxer Re- 
bellion was a volunteer. Thousands of others, volunteered for those wars, but 
were unable to enter the service, because their country could not use them.* 

Mr. Robsion also called attention to the fact that the Spaniards 
had nearly 200,000 well-trained soldiers in Cuba; we sent less than 
19,000 men. It was a matter of record that within the space of 
days, the enemy fleets were destroyed and many times the number of 
American soldiers were captured. This was all the more remarkable, 
he explained, since our country had been at peace for 35 years and 
had had no opportunity for perfecting or exercising a war machine. 

The achievements of our soldiers and sailors during these wars prove that 
the American soldier and sailor may be relied upon always to do his full duty 
at any time, any place, or under any circumstances, and the boys of 1898, like 
the boys of 1776, 1861, and 1918, went forth and brought the American flag back 
in honor and in victory. A grateful Nation should not permit the widows, 
children, or dependent parents of these brave men to suffer the pangs of hunger 
or feel the pinch of poverty.” 

Mr. Rankin’s objections to the proposed measure were fundamen- 
tally based on his thought that the people were beginning to believe 
that pensions were a matter of right; that is, something to be taken 
for granted. This attitude on the part of the public, he contended, 
would definitely follow the adoption of legislation which granted 
pensions regardless of the financial background or need of the indi- 
vidual entitled to receive the bounty. é' 

It would appear that Mr. Rankin’s opinion was unreasonably 
swayed by his having learned that one widow in her application for 
pension reported the evaluation of her estate at $72,000. He insisted 
that the bill, if it became law, should be referred to as the “rich 
widows’ bill.” 

In reply to Mr. Rankin’s contention, it was stated on the floor of 
the House that practically all widows who did not need the money 
would refrain from applying for it. One Member stated that he 
expected no more than 1 percent of that group would seek pension 
benefits. 

The prediction on Mr. Rankin’s part that, in the event the bill 
passed, we would as a matter of course have 5 million people on the 
pension roll of the United States Government seems to be tinged with 
emotion. The fact that the bill disregarded the financial background 
of the applicant was a feature of the proposal which appeared to color 
adversely all of his thinking. Were this principle of pension author- 
ization retained for widows, then its subsequent application to veterans 
would, he feared, overcommit the Government : 


* * * Suppose you place every widow on the pension roll regardless of what 
she is worth; what are you going to do about the soldier? Are you going to 
discriminate against the man who did the fighting and in favor of the rich 
widow who does not need this money? Are you going to try to stand up under 
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a proposition like that? Most assuredly not. Then, if you carry it to its 
logical conclusion you will say that if a pension is a matter of right for a 
widow, it is a matter of right for a soldier. The next thing, you will be com- 
mitted to the policy that a pension is a matter of right regardless of financial 
or physical disability ; and when you do that it will be only a very short time 
until there will be more than 5 million names on the pension rolls of the United 
States.” 


An age-old controversial aspect of veterans’ pensions was precipi- 
tated by Mr. Rankin’s insistence that economic need should precede 
the entitlement to pensions. The old “pauper clause” entered into the 
debate when Mr. Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, and Mr. Adam 
Martin Wyant, of Pennsylvania, exchanged the following remarks: 


Mr. Knutson. * * * 

I cannot subscribe to the position taken by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Rankin], who is a member of this committee. It would be inconceivable 
that such a great and glorious country as this should compel anyone seeking a 
pension to claim poverty before they can be placed upon the pension rolls, and 
yet that is what the proposition advanced by the gentleman from Mississippi 
amounts to in a nutshell. I believe if a person has rendered service to that 
flag, whose broad stripes have been baptized in the best blood of American man- 
hood, it should not be necessary for him to plead poverty before being placed 
upon the pension rolls of this country, and it should not be necessary for his 
widow to do so. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Knutson. I will. 

Mr. Wyant. Do you think the taxpayers of this country would be in favor 
of paying the widow of a soldier worth $75,000 a pension of $20 a month when 
we have thousands of people who are walking the streets with nothing to do? 

Mr. Knutson. We have heard much of pension applicants who have property 
valued at thousands of dollars. I have been a member of the Pension Committee 
almost 5 years, and I know of only one instance of that character. 

Mr. Wyant. Does the gentleman believe in pensioning a widow worth $72,000? 

Mr. Knutson. I do not believe in drawing any distinction. I will tell the 
gentleman why. When you do, it will be necessary for those who want to get on 
the rolls to plead poverty and go before the country and say they have nothing, 
and I am opposed to that. I want to say to the gentlemen of the House that 
this bill has the approval of the Spanish War Veterans and Pension Bureau. It 
is based upon the experience of long years, and it has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of every member of the committee save the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Rankin]. The gentleman from Mississippi did not advance in the commit- 
tee the reasons that he has advanced on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. Norton. Is it not a fact that those who deserve it most would be ashamed 
to ask for it if it was not given at all? 

Mr. Knutson. Absolutely. I know of nothing that has greater pride than 
poverty. It is something that we try to hide, because it is a reflection on our 
success in life.” 


Two other considerations were brought into the debate relating to 
preliminary consideration of the act of September 1, 1922. -. 


George Huddleston, of Alabama, introduced one of the significant 
remaining issues : 


* * * It is a strange situation where those who served in the Spanish War 
are receiving at the hands of Congress less in the way of consideration and of 
benefits than those who served in the Civil War or those who served in the 
World War. That strange situation can be attributed only to a single fact, 
and that is that we who served in the Spanish-American War are fewer in 
numbers and of smaller political influence than those who served in other 
wars. 
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The final controversy involved alle discrimination between the 
widows’ pension benefits for the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, and World War I. Mr. Huddleston, again, took exception to 
what he termed unreasonable treatment of the Spanish-American War 
veteran’s widow: 


* * * We are granting pensions to Civil War widows and to World War 
widows without requiring a plea of poverty. We are following that policy 
now, and why should there be discrimination against these Spanish War widows? 
The distinction between this bill and the existing law is that we increase the 
pension of Spanish-American widows to $20, yet we pay to the widow of a World 
War soldier $25 and to the widow of a Civil War soldier $30. How can we 
look the Spanish War veterans in the face and explain why the widows of soldiers 
of that war are entitled to a smaller pension than the widows of other wars? 
There can be only one answer why we are about to do this, and that is the 
answer that I gave at the beginning, that there are more of the widows, their 
friends are more numerous, and they are able to write more letters to Congress- 
men. It is not because they are more worthy that they are able to get more 
money. But it is a hateful species of discrimination and violative of all justice 
and good faith. [Applause.] “ 


That no discrimination was made at the expense of the Spanish- 
American War widow was substantiated in Mr. Robsion’s opinion 
by the fact that the organizations representing the various groups of 
individuals involved recommended and even urged the passage of the 
bill under consideration. Mr. Robsion explained that the comrades 
and brothers of the deceased veterans, as well as the living husbands 
themselves, had requested the committee to pass the bill. Underlying 
the committee’s attempt to obtain favorable action on the measure and 
the approval of the legislative committee of the United Spanish- 
American War Veterans’ organization, was the realization that the 
bill stood a reasonable chance of passing. Also appreciated was the 
possibility of the bill’s failure in the event encumbering*amendments 
were appended. 

Opposition to the bill in the Senate was conducted by Senator 
Nathaniel B. Dial, of South Carolina. He explained that he was— 


at a loss to understand how Members of Congress can continue to pile up 
expenditures upon the taxpayers of this country. When I contemplate the 
recklessness with which we seem to turn the Treasury over to all of those 
who try to bring themselves under pension legislation my mind is appalled 
at the extravagance with which the funds of the Treasury of the United States 
are dispensed. 


Senator Dial was not greatly impressed with the Spanish-American 
War or the Boxer Rebellion when he stated : 


* * * And now, to cap the climax, we propose in this bill to give pensions 
to the widows and the after-widows, and the dependents of the soldiers of the 
so-called Boxer uprising. 

Mr. President, I am not a soldier, but my recollection is that there was not 
much fighting in the Boxer uprising, and what excuse can Congress have for 
giving these designated people a pension? ‘The bill refers to the Boxer uprising, 
and the war with Spain, and the Philippine insurrection. There were a few 
shots fired in the war with Spain—a matter of a little picnic. 

What are soldiers for if they are not to fight? Why do they join the Army 
if they are not going to do their duty and protect the United States? Where 
is the magic, or where is the fear, or where is the reward, except for votes for 
ene of Congress, which leads them to tax the people for any such cause 
as this 
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Though the opposition was vigorous, it was insufficiently wide- 
spread to result in defeat of the bill which finally became the act of 
September 1, 1922. 

WORLD WAR I 
Act of October 6, 1917 


One of the newly established precedents of the War Risk Insurance 
Act (the act of October 6, 1917) was the unusual provision made for 
the dependents of enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Rayburn, a member of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, submitted a detailed report on the bill.7° The ob- 
ject of the bill, as explained in the report, was to provide the Armed 
Forces “a reasonable measure of indemnity against the risks in- 
curred and the losses sustained by reason of their service.” The 
family, not the individual serviceman, was taken as the unit, be- 
cause, especially under the draft law, the loss to the man was in fact 
a loss to his family. 

Since it was readily noted that the pay of the enlisted man was 
inadequate to maintain the families of those having them, the men were 
compelled to allot not less than $15 and not more than one-half of his 
pay to the support of his wife and child. Provision was made for 
the Government to supplement the compulsory allotment to be made 
by the man himself. The Government’s contribution was dependent 
upon the size of the family, but in no case was the total contribution 
to wife, child, or other dependents to exceed $50 per month. 

The servicemen were not required to make allotments for grand- 
children, parents, brothers, or sisters. If any of these persons were 
actually dependent upon the serviceman, a Government allowance 
could have been secured for them provided the man made an allotment 
of his pay for that purpose. 

Compensation in case of death was available only to the wife, child, 

or widowed mother. As the report stated— 
a man may have others dependent upon him, both during his disability and after 
his death. Their claims may be absolutely just, but to open the door to them, 
as is done in many workmen’s compensation acts, would greatly increase the ad- 
ministrative machinery as well as the possibilities of fraud. If protection for 
them can be otherwise secured, it would be much better. This protection can 
be obtained through the insurance. A man is thereby enabled both to secure 
for wife and his child something more than the Government minimum compen- 
sation and also to obtain something for his other dependents. 

In his letter of September 1, 1917, addressed to Judge Julian M. 
Mack, head of the special committee appointed to draft the bill, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson stated that he was greatly impressed by the 
fact that the bill took into consideration the whole obligation of the 
serviceman as well as of the Government—an obligation which recog- 
nized justice and humanity—both to the soldier and to his family. 

It is one of the most admirable pieces of legislation that has been proposed in 
connection with the war, and I cannot too earnestly urge its adoption. 

In the minority report which formed a part of House Report 130, 
submitted by Mr. Richard Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, it was 
stated that considerable confusion would result with respect to the 
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compulsory features of the allotment schedules. The minority view 
went on to state: 


* * * If a man is away at the front, he cannot very well be represented be- 
fore the commissioner to oppose a compulsory allotment. The Navy and Army 
already are used to dealing directly with the families of their men and will know 
all the conditions when the man joins, how he behaves, and when he goes out 
to service, while the commissioner of the Treasury will have to receive word from 
them. It will make endless complications. 

This system of control by two departments will be at least difficult in opera- 
tion, After all, it is only a matter of pay for the Army and Navy and ought to 
be administered by them according to the circumstances, and not by an outside 
bureau. 

The power to enforce a compulsory allotment of pay to the family ought to 
be in some statute. Such an allotment has been encouraged in the Army and 
Navy for years. It is permitted in the Navy under the act of June 10, 1890, 
and in the Army by military laws (secs. 871-875, p. 339) under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War.” 


One of the most lengthy series of debates ever to take place in Con- 
gress on veterans’ legislation ensued during September and October 
of 1917 regarding the unusual provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, participated very actively in the nu- 
merous hours of discussion. In defense of the measure, early in the 
course of debates, he remarked : 


* * * One of the main things that they are saying in this country, as I started 
to say, is that there is many a mother who feels that she is dependent upon 
the labor of her son for sustenance, and many a wife who feels that she is de- 
pendent upon her husband’s wages for sustenance, and these men are being 
taken into this war. In a home like that there is not much enthusiasm for this 
war, and we cannot blame them. But under article 2 of this bill we provide 
what we believe will be a fair amount to take care of those who have been de- 
pendent upon the man who has been drafted into the service. * * * 

It is said that $15 a month will not provide very much for a wife, and per- 
haps there will be children; but, when the soldier himself puts up $15 a month, 
we say that the Government, if he have a wife, shall put up $15 a month also. 
That makes $30 a month, and that will keep the wolf from the door of most 
people in this country. Of course, it will not maintain them in luxury, but we 
must all make sacrifices during this war. 

We provide further that if he have a child an additional amount is given. If 
he have 2 children an additional amount, and if he have 3 children an additional 
amount, up to $50, that the Government will pay to the family of the man if he 
have a wife and more than 4 children. With the man’s own allotment, that 
means that the family of a man with 5 children will receive $65 a month. Upon 
an average & woman can get along fairly well on $65 a month. Of course, in the 
great cities of this country, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
places like that, where living is different, it will be hard for them to get along 
on that. In some country districts away out there where they have their gar- 
dens, their chickens, and their cows, living at home, $65 will be very ample; but 
we could not say that in one section of the country the soldier’s allowance should 
be one thing and in another section of the country it should be another thing.” 


Widely differing viewpoints were expressed with respect to the com- 
pulsory allotment provisions of the bill. Mr. Henry Z. Osborne, of 
California, described this portion of the measure “as most wise and 
beneficent and altogether the best feature of the bill.” He recalled 
that during the Civil War, when there was no similar provision, 
numerous dependents were left without adequate protection. Neither 
the serviceman nor the Government assumed responsibility for many 
families. In such instances the families endured extreme privation 


"2 U. S. Congress, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, op. cit. in Con- 
gressional Record, vol. 55, pt. 7, September 6, 1917, Bi 6712. 
7 Congressional Record, September 7, 1917, pp. 6754-6755. 
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and many wives were forced to seek employment in order to obtain 
the bare necessities of life. In other instances, the States, counties, 
towns, and benevolent organizations, sometimes one, sometimes an- 
other, and sometimes none at all, offered assistance to destitute families. 
The present proposal was the first attempt of which he had knowled 
whereby the Government provided assistance for servicemen’s depend- 
ents during a war. 

Mr. W. Frank James, of Michigan, shared the views held by Mr. 
Osborne. It is particularly interesting to note his farseeing predic- 
tions and the ideas he discussed in regard to the principles of social 
legislation which were to become so commonplace in another quarter 
of a century: 


We must not forget that when we draft the soldiers in many cases we not only 
draft the wage earner of the family but we also draft the “entire family to the 
flag; the sacrifice is not divisible.” In many cases it is the mother and father 
who are involved in the sacrifice—in other cases it is the wife and the little ones. 

“They suffer just as much as the soldier, but in a different way ; and the Nation 
must generously discharge as a proud privilege the duty of maintaining them until 
the soldiers and sailors return from war and resume the responsibility.” 

Some people will call this bill a socialistic measure. Well, it was not many 
vears ago when anyone advocating workingmen’s compensation was considered a 
Socialist, but who thinks so now? 

A little later those who advocated mothers’ compensation laws were considered 
Socialists, but who thinks so now? 

Those who favor this kind of legislation and those who favor old-age insurance, 
compulsory health and accident insurance, and employment insurance may be 
ealled Socialists now, but in a few years from now these measures, too, will be 
looked upon as safe and sane.” 


There were other Members, however, who took vigorous exception 
to the compulsory allotment provision of the bill. Mr. Ira G. Hersey, 
of Maine, contended that Congress was seeking to enforce by statute 
what the responsible type of serviceman would voluntarily accept in 
any event. 


* * * T apprehend I am right in my statement that the man who supports his 
mother and his wife and children at home in times of peace will attempt to volun- 
tarily send his wages to his wife and family in times of war. 

When you come to this matter of allotment, this compulsory allotment by the 
Government, you place the true man, the good citizen, the patriotic American 
soldier and sailor, along with the “slacker,” and I will never give my consent 
to thus disgrace, dishonor, and degrade the American soldier. [Applause.] 

What do you claim to do under this new bureau? You reach out your strong 
hand and take the wages of every man who has a wife and family, regardless of 
whether they are dependent or not upon him for support. You take from the 
soldier who is sending his money home one-half of his wages and attempt to allot 
it between a wife and a divorced wife. 

Mr. Decker. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Decker. Is there not a provision in the bill that gives the wife a right to 
waive her share of her husband’s wages? 

Mr. Hersey. There is a provision of waiver on the part of the beneficiary, but 
you and I know well enough that there will not be many waivers made in any 
ease. 

Mr. Dewatt. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Hersey. If you will extend my time. 

Mr. Dewa tt. Is the gentleman aware that in section 201 there is also a privi- 
lege given to the enlisted man to make application for the waiver? 

Mr. Hersey. Oh, yes. He can do it, but this bureau has the right to take 
the wages without the consent of the soldier, who is now supporting his family, 
commandeer them, and deprive him of them. Now, I claim this, gentlemen: 


8 Ibid., September 8, 1917, p. 6832. 
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That the American soldier and sailor in the Army, in the trenches, and on 
board our ships feels as you and I do, that if ap to the present time he has 
supported his wife and children out of his wages and earnings given to him 
by this Government, he wants the right to continue to send his own money to 
his wife and children himself. He wants control of his own money. He does 
not want a guardianship on the part of the Government.” 

One other new precedent which constituted an important feature 
of the act of October 6, 1917, was the provision for insurance on the 
life of service personnel. Since life insurance constitutes another 
aspect of protection for dependents, it is discussed in a subsequent 
chapter of this study. 

A conspicuous feature of the congressional debate preceding ado 
tion of the War Risk Insurance Act was the divided opinion wi 
respect to compensation payments for the widows of officers and of 
enlisted men. 

Article III of H. R. 5723 specified in its original form that com- 
pensation for death or disability shall be proportioned according to 
the pay scale of the deceased veteran. The widow of a private was 
entitled to $30 per month. If there was 1 child, $40 was allowed, 
and $50 in the event there were 2 children. For each additional child 
over the 2, an extra $5 per month was authorized up to 2 additional 
children. If there were more than four children, no additional allow- 
ance was authorized. a for officers’ widows could go as 
high as $200 per month. Vigorous debate ensued in Congress during 


the fall of 1917. Very strong objection was taken to the views of the 
committee originally drafting the bill. 

Mr. Louis William Fairfield, a Congressman from Indiana, reported 

d Soom, 


his approval of most of the provisions of the bill. He di 
however, a number of the features with which he differed, the graded 
widows’ compensation, for example: 


Why should the widow of an officer receive greater compensation than the 
widow of a private? Many of the privates in civil life would be more than equal 
to many of the officers in earning capacity. In theory we are democratic. This 
bill makes a distinction based on position in the Army and Navy. To the widow 
of a private the bill grants $30 per month. To the widow of an officer the bill 
grants in some instances as high as $200 per month. This is not democracy; 
this is the recognition of a military aristocracy. I know it may be urged that 
the manner of life of the officer's family is such that more money will be needed 
to maintain the same social relations, but in this country that very easily may 
be true of the widow of the private.” 


Underlying the extensive debate, and in large measure conditioning 
the thinking of the participants, was an important theory of compen- 
sation for services. The Members who supported the contention that 
disability or death compensation should be the same for officers as for 
enlisted personnel believed that there should be no discrimination be- 
tween the individuals themselves, or between their widows and 
orphans. In this respect, a selection from the eloquent speech of Mr. 
George Huddleston, of Alabama, serves to clarify this viewpoint : 

The reputed authors of this bill are sociologists. They are accustomed to 
drawing workmen’s compensation laws for injuries received in civilian pursuits. 
They have not comprehended for a moment the light that lies in the path of 
the man who fights for his country. They have not realized for a moment that 
every American soldier now in the ranks, with the exception of a few profes- 


sionals who were in the service before this war came on, is a citizen soldier; 
that it is an army of men who are equals. Oh, I have heard a lot of talk recently 
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about democracy. I would like to see our Army made safe for democracy. 
How can you say that you have a democratic Army; how can you say that 
conscription is democratic, that it is just, when you force some men into the 
ranks at the low pay of $30 a month when others have rushed off to training 
camps, having had college educations and social positions good enough to stand 
the tests, and now are to be further favored as proposed by this bill? How 
can you afford to discriminate between these equally deserving men, whether 
officers or men, when they are soldiers in the field ; to discriminate between their 
families at home, to discriminate between them when they come home maimed 
and bleeding from service in their country’s cause, and when they fall upon the 
battlefield to discriminate between their widows and orphans? ™ 

The proponents of the bill, particularly Mr. Alexander, held that 
H. R. 5723 was not framed on the theory of a bonus granted by the 
Federal Government to one who rendered service to the Government. 
Rather, the bill was framed on the theory of compensation for services 
and was, therefore, based on the pay received by the commissioned 
officers and enlisted men. The compensation was graded in the same 
manner as for wage earners under workmen’s compensation laws in 35 
States and under the Federal Government. The payments were not 
assignable and were exempt from taxation, attachments, and execution. 

Mr. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, when asked why the compensation of 
the widow of an officer was higher than the compensation of the widow 
of a private, explained that it was a matter of precedent. He did not 
believe there was any question about such a differential. 


It is just like trying to equalize men. You cannot equalize them. They do not 
earn the same in civil life. Therefore you pay the officer more than the private, 
although the private is putting in just as much of his time fighting as the officer 
himself, and sometimes more. 


Mr. Alexander held further that all our compensation laws were 
based upon a man’s pay in the service, and the compensation to his 
family was based upon the wage he received in his employment at 
the time of his injury. He admitted that perhaps the monthly $200 


provided the officers’ widows in the event of death of the officers may 
have been too generous. He was prepared, consequently, to recom- 
mend either $100 or whatever amount the committee might report as 
just. He recalled that time and agen the Congress passed special 
pension laws giving to widows of officers in the Army and Navy pen- 
sions far in excess of the pensions granted to the widows of privates. 
Mr. Alexander continued his remarks as follows: 


* * * But I do insist that when you come to analyzing the provisions in the 
bill you will find that it is not a bonus; it is not a pension in the ordinary sense 
of that term; it is called compensation. It is immaterial whether you call it a 
pension or compensation. A man is earning more money. 

Now, if we are going to give it simply as a bonus, simply as a recognition of 
service, then, of course, this legislation might be framed along the line of the old 
pension laws. But, as I have said, it is framed on a different theory, and there 
is very little difference in the compensation to the one class and the other among 
the privates under the provisions of this bill. 

In the Regular Army there are men who have served for many years. They 
receive longevity pay, and they may possibly receive more than a private who 
has just gone into the service or one who may not serve any longer period than 
during the war. There will be a difference between them, but it will be based 
upon their civil pursuits. They have given overall opportunity to earn money, to 
make provision for their families beyond the pay given them by the Government. 
Now, under this bill, if they are killed or permanently disabled, provision is 


7% Ibid., September 11, 1917, p. 6972. 
7 Ibid., September 7, 1917, p. 6757. 
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made by the Government for their families upon the basis of pay they receive 
in the service.” 


Mr. Huddleston, who led the opposition to the bill as originally 
worded, spoke at length on the floor of the House in ardent defense of 
his viewpoint : 


I refer now particularly to the discrimination in the compensation for injury. 
What is the foundation for such discrimination? Those men were equal at home. 
Many of the officers of the National Guard were just common fellows, of the sort 
that Regular Army officers sort of look over their left shoulders at. Some of them 
have even been workingmen. Think of that. [Laughter.] They have worked 
their way up in the National Guard and perhaps have no large earning capacity. 
There are plenty of officers in the National Guard and plenty of them in the 
National Army—officers who were college boys, put into the Army through train- 
ing camps—plenty of them who are making more money today in the Army than 
they ever made before in their lives. On the other hand, there are thousands of 
splendid men who have volunteered, and thousands of others just as splendid 
who have been conscripted, who have left good jobs where some of them were 
earning as much money as some of the officers now get, and who are peers to any 
man who carries a sword at his side. It is a rank discrimination.” 


Mr. Huddleston insisted that Congress was not dealing with profes- 
sional soldiers. If such had been the case, then the proposed bill would 
have been appropriate, he believed. For the professional personnel 
there was a direct relationship within the Army between the social 
position and earning capacity of the privates and the commissioned 
officers. This relationship did not hold, he argued, for a citizen army 
whose members were composed of men who were equal whether they 
were taken by force or were recruited from volunteers. The important 
difference was that the men were from all walks of life and represented 
America in the aggregate. 

In his fervent desire to support his contention, Mr. Huddleston even 
went so far as to express his opinion that discrimination should cease 
with respect to the pay acer ilied all ranks. He recommended that a 
major general should receive the same pay as a private. Mr. Huddles- 
ton’s dramatic speech no doubt influenced the thinking of his col- 
leagues when he made the following remarks: 

* * * But we are not content merely to give the officer the best of it in regard 
to pay. When he is in the field, we let him carry a sword, and that is his only 
weight, while the poor private has to carry a gun and other baggage weighing 
30 or 40 pounds. We are not satisfied to let the officer stay in the tent in the 
shade while the humble enlisted man digs in the ditches, stands guard, and does 
other hateful tasks—oh, I had rather fight a thousand battles than do this 
monotonous drudgery of camp life—we are not content to give the officer the 
best of it all along the line, we are not content to give him a chance to make 
something out of himself, to have his name mentioned in the dispatches, and 
come home as a hero, while.the man that is doing the fighting in the trenches 
is not mentioned at all. Nothing is thought of the humble private; there is no 
chance of promotion, no distinction nor honorable mention for him. All this 
is inevitable in military life. Yet we propose to further discriminate between 
the enlisted man and the officer, to discriminate between them when they come 
home with equally honorable scars, between their mothers, the mothers who gave 
birth to them, who nourished them, between their widows and orphans, when 
officer and man heroes alike lie dead upon the battlefield. [Applause.] ” 


Huddleston’s views were shared by Mr. Eugene Black, of Texas, 


who introduced one of the major amendments to H. R. 5723. This 
ymendment served to remove the distinctions and discriminations 
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with respect to the relationship between the pay rate of the veteran 
involved and the benefits to which he was entitled. Although further 
amended by Mr. John C. McKenzie, of Illinois, Mr. Black’s recom- 
mendations were finally incorporated in the act, having been adopted 
by a vote of 139 to 3. 

In justifying his position regarding uniform compensation, Mr. 
Black said, in part: 

I have no quarrel to make as to the pay which our officers and enlisted men 
are receiving. No; not a bit of it; but are we going to pursue this distinction 
of pay beyond the borders of the grave? That, gentlemen, is the question that 
now squarely confronts you. I thought that surely if there was any country 


in the world where the burning words of John J. Ingalls were applicable it was 
in this great Republic of ours: 

“In the democracy of the grave all men at last are equal. There is neither 
rank nor station nor prerogative in the republic of the grave. At that fatal 
threshold the philosopher ceases to be wise and the song of the poet is silent. 
There Dives relinquishes his riches and Lazarus his rags. The poor man is as 
rich as the richest and the rich is as poor as the poorest. There the politician 
forsakes his honors, the proud man his dignity, the invalid needs no physician, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

And yet in this land of the free and the home of the brave it remains for this 
committee to bring before us a bill that would preserve the distinction of rank 
and station beyond the borders of the grave. And this is being offered as a war 
measure in a war that the President of the United States says is being waged 
to make the world safe for democracy. The idea of such a proposition in the 
bill is incomprehensible to me.” 


It was also argued on the floor of the House that the country would 
not approve the bestowal of unequal favor on officers and their widows 
beyond the pay received for their active duty. While custom and 
tradition supported the significant differential in pay, it was believed 
by several articulate Members that continuation of the preference 
beyond death would amount to pure discrimination. 

Since the draft law for World War I was so comprehensive in its 
coverage, men of all walks of life were conscripted into service. With 
so many men in uniform, it was maintained that the personnel, both 
enlisted and commissioned, were consequently more on a par under 
the existing system of draft than they have ever been before. 

With the passage of time, and in view of the generally rising level 
of educational attainment on the part of all American citizens, it is 
reasonable to assume that the general differences in educational and 
social backgrounds between officers and privates will become less 
pronounced. 

Mr. William Henry Stafford, of Wisconsin, pleaded for strength- 
ened unity which he believed would develop most effectively from 
proper attitudes on the part of all the citizens. He concluded his 
remarks as follows: 


We should not at this time, when everyone is akin and all in unity in trying 
to bring this war to a successful end, recognize a distinction that will cause ill 
feeling, that will make the enlisted men feel that their widows are not receiving 
the same consideration as the widows of officers. And so I ask with all the 
emphasis in me that you do not for the first time, I may say, in the history of the 
Government, recognize this distinction of segregation whereby you elevate the 
widow of an officer above the widow of an enlisted man. [Applause.]* 
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Another viewpoint was expressed by Mr. John Charles McKenzie, 
of Illinois, when he supported the antidiscrimination feature of the 
bill. As the measure was originally written, he said that— 


It strikes a blow at the very foundation of democracy in this country, and it 
is the first attempt that I know of to create in this country classes, caste, pre- 
ferred persons, preferred dependents. * * * Under the Constitution of this 
great free land the wife and the children of an officer have no more rights than 
the wife and the children of the private. 

More than that, I want to say to you, gentlemen of the House, that this provi- 
sion in this proposed law is in contravention of the very principles for which 
these boys are going forth to fight. [Applause.] I want to tell you something: 
If you want to destroy the morale of this great American Army that we are 
building, if you want to bring dissatisfaction into millions of homes in this coun- 
try, stand by the committee report. But if you want to be true Americans, if 
you want to stand for that equality upon which our country was founded, and 
whose example has been a beacon light to all the other nations of the world, and 
is even at this time shaking the foundations of the German Empire, vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas and all similar amendments. 
{[Applause.] Let us serve notice on all the world that this is a democracy where 
we treat our citizens alike. [Applause.]® 


The proponents of H. R. 5723 sought to justify their action, to some 
extent, on the basis of having patterned their bill after conventional 
workmen’s compensation acts of the various States and of the Federal 
Government. The compensation was graded according to the pay 
received by the individual during his employment. 

Mr. Huddleston disagreed with the procedure. He attacked the 
authors of this bill by accusing them of placing— 


an American soldier serving his country in an emergency exactly upon the same 
plane as a workman; that he should be paid for his injuries just exactly as he 
would be if he were a laborer in a sawmill or a brakeman on a railroad. * * * 
It has remained for this measure to put the honorable service of soldiers in 
defense of our flag upon the mean and sordid basis of commercial gain and the 
earning capacity of men in civil life.” 


In the Senate, H, R. 5732 met with no obstruction and occasioned 
no controversy. Aside from the reading of the lengthy bill and the 
brief discussion of the amendments which were offered, the majority 
of time devoted to the measure was taken up by Senator John Sharp 
Williams’ explanation of each major provision of the bill. 

Wan Senate action was summarized in a statement made by Senator 
illiams: 


Under the compensation features of this bill we went pretty far in setting a new 
precedent. As the bill was originally drawn, the compensation was based upon 
a percentage of the salary or pay of the injured person, officer or private, thus 
making or retaining an old distinction. We have put the officers’ wives and 
children and the privates’ wives and children upon exactly the same footing 
as far as compensation is concerned—have made it a stated amount for both, 
not a percentage for each. It is true that an officer ought to be paid more than 
a private soldier, because he does a very much more responsible work, requir- 
ing very much greater ability, and rank is right in the Army and ought to be 
maintained; but if I be a colonel in the Army and leave a widow, and you be a 
private in the Army and leave a widow, my wife is not a colonel and your wife 
is not a private. They are just simply our widows, and that is all. So we stood 
by that provision in the House bill. 


Although between 1917 and 1932 various acts were passed by Con- 
ress for the benefit of the dependents of World War veterans, none of 
@ measures occasioned the spirited or controversial debate which 
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was so characteristic of the more significant veterans’ legislation dur- 
ing this and other periods of our history. 

Executive orders issued by former President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in conformity with the act of 1933 to maintain the credit of the United 
States dealt directly with World War I widows’ and dependents’ pen- 
sions. The debates in Congress with reference to the allocation of 
such broad powers to the Chief Executive have been discussed on 
pages 27-32. 

Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1281-1282) 

Widows of World War veterans were entitled to a pension of $22 per 
month by this act. An additional $8 was allowed for the first child, 
and $4 for each one beyond the first. A payment of $15 per month 
was authorized for one orphan child, $7 for the second, and $8 for the 
third. The total compensation possible was limited to $56 per month. 
The act required that the veteran had to have a minimum service- 
connected disability of 30 percent. Death of the veteran had to occur 


from other than reasons of misconduct or from non-service-connected 
causes. 

Anyone who had paid income taxes during the previous year was in- 
eligible for pension. Also, the marriage between the widow and the 
deceased veteran had to have taken place by July 3, 1931. 

There was relatively little debate on this bill; such discussion as 
there was was preceded by a plea from the chairman of the Committee 


on World War Veterans’ Legislation, Mr. Rankin: 


I will take but a moment to explain it. There are veterans of the World War 
who had their eyes shot out on the western front, but who died of some other 
cause, whose widows and orphans have not been able to draw one penny of com- 
pensation to this date. There are men whose arms were shot off; there are 
men whose legs were shot off; there are men who were maimed and disfigured 
for life, but, because they died of some other disabilities, their widows and 
orphans have been denied any compensation whatever. This measure should 
have been passed 16 years ago. 

Now, you will want to know something about the cost. To start with there 
will be 13,900 cases. They will cost $4,114,000 a year. That will increase 
slightly as the years go by, but the expenses will not increase, because the vet- 
eran now draws more compensation than his widow and orphans will get under 
this bill. This is a sane bill. It is reduced to the irreducible minimum, and I 
sincerely trust there will not be a single vote against it in the House. [Ap- 
plause.] * 


In justifying his position with respect to the bill, Mr. J. Howard 
Swick, of Pennsylvania, lent additional support to the measure: 


* * * This legislation, if enacted, will bring needed and deserving relief to 
many widows and orphans of deceased veterans who have been denied com- 
pensation because of the failure of physicians to note contributing factors in 
the deaths of veterans, thereby preventing service connection, even though such 
factors did exist and dated from the veteran’s service. 

It seems to me that in this legislation some of these things can be overcome. 
Many times men die from disabilities or from diseases which at first blush 
would not be thought to be service connected, but nearly every one of these cases, 
when investigated to their source, will be found to be service connected and should 
really be considered as service connected. We have the cases of men who had 
amputations, amputations of fingers, amputations of hands, arms, or legs. Some 
years after that, prematurely, these men die from cerebral hemorrhage, or from 
a so-called stroke. Very frequently the cause of death is not what the doctor 
thought. The death was probably due to an embolism that was caused by the 
loosening of a small clot near where the amputation took place, which clot 
lodged in the heart and caused in just the same way that cerebrial hemorrhage 
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would cause death, but probably quicker. Yet it is hard to say that this case 

is not a cerebral hemorrhage, whereas in truth and in fact it was directly 

<n connected because of the fact the man had this amputation some years 
ore. 

So I am very much in favor of this legislation. My only regret is that it does 
not go somewhat further in taking care of those whose service-connected dis- 
abilities were not as much as 30 percent.” 

The reason for the prompt dispatch of this bill through Congress 
was readily apparent. Fora number of years, Mr. Rankin had sought 
to secure the passage of similar measures. His most recent attempt, 
although meeting with failure, yet paving: the way for H. R. 9936 
which became the act of June 28, 1934, was H. R. 8578 of the preceding 
Congress. H. R. 8578 even then did make its way through the House, 
but 1t died subsequently in the Senate Finance Committee, 

It may be of interest to note some of the cogent arguments and 
thinking expressed during the last session of the 71st Congress. 

Early in the course of debate on H. R. 8578, Mr. Rankin commented : 

The Gold-Star Mothers are for this provision of the bill. The World War 
mothers are for it. The rank and file of the American Legion are for it, and 
so are the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War. 

You talk about the people who suffered in the World War. There was no 
suffering more intense than that of the aged father and mother who gave 
their son to the cause—that son upon whose manly shoulders they had hoped 
to lean for support and protection in their declining years, and who has now 
passed away, leaving them penniless in their infirm old age, and that in the 
midst of the greatest depression this country has ever seen. 

The very least we can do is to give them the relief provided in this bill and help 
to drive from their doors the wolf of poverty in their declining years. 

I hope that every Member of the House will sign the petition to bring this bill 
to the floor of the House for early consideration and that it will pass the House 


and Senate by a unanimous vote. [Applausé.] * 

When next having spoken in support of the bill, Mr. Rankin recalled 
for the House the disposition which was made of the bill in 1930, 
finally becoming known as the Rankin bill. At that time, because of 
political machinations, a small compensation was voted the disabled 
veterans, but nothing was provided for the widows, orphans, and de- 
a parents. The Congressman stated that that was the only bill 

e had ever know “to pass a parliamentary body which took care of 
disabled veterans and denied one particle of relief to their dependent 
widows and children, after the veterans passed away.” © 

Mr. Rankin was not unmindful of the cost of the bill, and the resist- 
ance which would probably have been met: 

I know it will be said that this will cost a little money, and I know that 
will be harped on, but is that any reason why we should turn out without a penny 
the widows and orphans of those men who were called to the service in 1917 and 
who rendered services from which, invariably, they ultimately lost their lives 
and left their wives and children without a penny on which to live during these 
trying days of the worst panic America has ever seen? [Applause.] ® 

The sentiment of the House Members was overwhelmingly in favor 
of the bill. Only one voice, that of Mr. Royal C. Johnson, of South 
Dakota, was heard in o ition to H. R. 8578. 

Mr. Jere Cooper, of ‘Tennessee, urged acceptance of the bill on the 
basis that it was nothing more than what was done for the widows 


 Tbid., p. 12146. 
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and orphans of previous wars. The legislation was so vital to the 
basic needs of the beneficiaries involved that he saw no justification 
for controversial views blocking the bill’s progress. He continued : 


The history of pension legislation goes back to the beginning of this Govern- 
ment. Legislation heretofore passed which granted benefits to the veterans of 
all wars in which our Nation has engaged has made provision for the widows and 
orphans of the men of all prior wars, and today we simply ask, in a measure, the 
same degree of consideration for the widows and orphans of our comrades of the 
World War as has been accorded to the veterans of other wars.” 


It should be recalled that 1932, when this bill came under considera- 
tion, was at, or very near, the peak of the great depression. All citi- 
zens, as well as Members of Congress, were acutely aware of the dire 
need for economy in all things. 

In his dramatic championing of the bill, Mr. Ulysses S. Guyer, of 
Kansas, managed to touch on the need for economy : 


But this bill makes an honest effort to do justice to those whom this great 
Government owes a debt of everlasting gratitude. No one in this Congress is 
more anxious for economy legislation than I nor more chagrined at the evident 
failure to enact speedily a real economy program, yet I do not want to see injus- 
tice meted out to these deserving and more or less helpless widows and children 
in the name of economy. They deserve the protection of this Government if 
anyone does. 

For of all who suffer in time of war and in the lonely years that follow it, 
none, it seems to me, bear such a heavy burden as the women whose lives fall 
with the shadow of its dread desolation. To them there is no beat of battle drum 
that stirs the heart where the hell of battle plunges. Only the dull dread of what 
must.always befall some of those who fight for their country. Long ago we used 
to read in our old school readers a poem by Thomas Buchanan Read, which so 
aptly and beautifully expresses this thought, that I quote it not only to impress 
the truth to which I have referred, but also to revive the memories that cluster 
around the light of other years: 


THE BRAVE AT HOME 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Though heaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword 
*Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief, 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on freedom’s field of honor! ™ 


© Thid., p. 9441. 
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While it was true, as Mr. Guyer pointed out, that a quarter of a cen- 
tury elapsed before widows of Civil War soldiers were granted pen- 
sions, and 16 years before widows of Spanish War veterans were thus 
benefited, the present bill should be adopted even though only 12 
years have gone by since termination of hostilities because the lack of 
employment was causing widespread suffering. World War widows 
with children were undergoing severe privation, and the children 
were pitifully undernourished. 

Another Member addressing himself to the opposition prompted by 
the cost of the measure was Mr. Robert S. Hall, of Mississippi : 


I cannot imagine anything more pitiful than the plight of the widow or chil- 
dren of a World War veteran who have become public charges or who must 
eke out a mere existence with insufficient means for obtaining the bare neces- 
sities of life. Nor is there any justification for the Government leaving them to 
such a fate. 

There is opposition to passing this measure at the present time because of 
unfavorable economic conditions. Neither the veterans nor their widows and 
orphans are responsible for the prevalence of the worst financial panic in the 
annals of this country. I am for strict economy in Government; but when this 
country becomes so broke it cannot afford a small pension for the widows and 
orphans of our war veterans, it might as well declare itself bankrupt and have 
it over with. 

There is opposition to this bill because its administration will cost some 
money. But there was no opposition to our entrance into the World War on 
that ground. As a matter of fact, the entire resources of the country were 
pledged for financing our participation in that conflict. To oppose the granting 
of these allowances because of the cost involved is nothing more or less than 
beggaring patriotism. 

The real truth is, the pensions allowed, under the terms of this bill, are 
the least that the richest and most powerful Nation under the sun could pro- 
vide without losing face completely. * * *” 


Mr. Hall believed the widows and orphans of the soldiers who did 
the actual fighting were more worthy to receive the allowances granted 
them by this bill than were those Americans who remained at home 
and piled up millions of dollars in excess war profits were entitled 
to receive nearly a billion dollars in refunded excess war-profits taxes. 

The opposition in the House was borne by one individual, Mr. Royal 
C. Johnson of South Dakota. The present bill he described as partial 
treatment of a broader problem, consequently it should never have 
been brought up at that time: He developed his further thoughts 
about the bill as follows: 


* * * This bill provides that a perfectly sound, healthy woman 20 or 30 years 
old, without children, perfectly able to work, will get a pension when people are 
going to be discharged from Government employment, including servicemen who 
have suffered and bled, servicemen with families, and service wives. It is ab- 
surd and ridiculous to pick 6ut one bill at this particular time and settle that 
measure, when tomorrow you must vote on the future of the servicemen them- 
selves. Somewhere there is some political colored man in a woodpile in bringing 
it up at this time or it would not have been brought up. Again, the bonus ques- 
tion is not settled. I say there is no person who can justify this legislation at 
this time, when the whole service question must be settled and when it is neces- 
sary to practice economy; and if I am the last man that votes for it I will be 
the last one that does. 

You did not take care of widows of Civil War veterans until 25 years after 
that war. You did not take care of Spanish War widows until 16 years after 
that war. But you are taking the youngest widows of any war, without children, 
and paying them $20 a month when the Government is bankrupt. In 5 years it 
will take $161 million, and you cannot laugh that off. 
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I knew perfectly well it was never the intention of the Democratic majority 
of this House to work any economy. The only economy they want is what they 
eannot secure. It might be an economy of words, because they do not like to 
hear the words I am speaking now.” 


Mr. Johnson was bitterly attacked on the floor of the House, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma. The latter Johnson said 
he had for years labored under the misapprehension that the Con- 
gressman from South Dakota was a true friend of the ex-servicemen. 
He was all the more surprised and disappointed because the Member 
from South Dakota had been chairman of the Veterans’ Committee. 
Political interests were forcibly drawn into the debate as Mr. John- 
son of Oklahoma remarked : 


Mr. Speaker, what surprised’ me most about the gentleman’s speech a few 
minutes ago in opposition to this legislation—what surprised me more than any- 
thing he has said during his many speeches in recent years in opposition to other 
important veteran legislation on this floor was his cheap, disgusting, and dema- 
gogic appeal to partisan politics. No one on this floor knows better than does 
the gentleman from South Dakota that partisan politics has no place in this 
debate, and yet he saw fit to take up most of his time lecturing those of us on 
the Democratic side of this aisle in a clever and cunning effort to prejudice some 
real friends of veterans against the pending bill. I just want to tell him that 
the roll is going to be called on this measure granting belated recognition to 
the dependent widows and orphans of World War veterans, and that he is going 
to feel mighty lonesome when he reads the list of his handful of followers. 
[ Applause. ] ™ 


The accused felt obligated to answer the comments addressed against 
him. Basing his key defense on the need for national economy, he 
countered : 


Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak further upon this subject and 
would not have done so had it not been for the remarks of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Johnson], who apparently finds great fault with my attitude to- 
ward the servicemen. Of course, that gentleman has not been present during all 
of the years since the World War, and he is not familiar, perhaps, with all of the 
record. Had he been familiar with it, he would not have been so apt to make 
the statement he did. It happens that most of the bills affecting servicemen 
that have been enacted, until a very recent time, I have drawn and supported, 
but 25 percent of the income of the United States is now paid out for servicemen, 
and there comes a time when there is a limit. I know when the limit is reached, 
though others may not know when it is reached. There comes a time when the 
people of the country can raise only a certain amount of money through taxation. 
Laws have been passed, when we had plenty of money in the Treasury, which 
should today be repealed. Some of them are in the economy measure which will 
come before the House tomorrow. 

I have every sentiment for the servicemen. I ought to have because I am 
perhaps better acquainted with the real serviceman of the World War than many 
of those who shed so many tears for him, but I know that the laws ought to be 
revised by some commission, so that equal justice is done to the veterans of all 
wars. 


When the vote was taken, 316 yeas to 16 nays resulted in the passage 


of the bill by the House. In the Senate the Finance Committee never 
reported the bill. 


Act of August 16, 1937 (50 Stat. 660-662) 
By 1937 many of the dependents of deceased World War veterans 


found the monthly insurance payments they had been receiving were 
beginning to expire. The act of August 16, 1937, was passed, there- 
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om in anticipation of the financial difficulties which these dependents 
would be facing. 

The compensation of dependent parents was nearly doubled, while 
widows received less of an increase. Widows who were between 
50 and 65 years of age were granted an additional $2.50 per month, 
while those over 65, $5 was authorized. The full payments, then, 
would have been $35 and $37.50, respectively. Dependent mothers 
or fathers had their compensation increased to $45 per month, or to 
$25 each if both living. Compensation for dependent children 
remained unchanged. 

The schedule of benefits noted above was to apply only in those 
instances where the insurance payments had expired. 

Mr. Rankin introduced the bill with the comment : 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I hope the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will not object to this bill. This is a very necessary piece of legislation 
to take care of the Gold Star mothers whose insurance payments have begun to 
expire. If this bill is not passed, many of those mothers who sent their sons 
to the war, and never saw them again, will be left without compensation or 
without insurance benefits. 

We have trimmed this bill as much as possible, and I may say to the House 
that it is going to pass at this session of the Congress. We are going to take 
care of these aged mothers and fathers who sent their sons to the war and never 
saw them again. If we can pass bills appropriating a billion or a billion and a 
half dollars to be spent for relief, hundreds of millions of which may go to 
people who are not even citizens of the United States, we should not quibble 
about a measure of this kind to take care of these aged parents whose sons gave 
up their lives in the war.” 


It was pointed out on the floor of the House that the present bill, 
with reference to the precedent of the Spanish-American War legisla- 
tion, was a step in the right direction, The widow of a World War 
veteran was not then entitled to a pension unless there was a service- 
connected liability on the part of the veteran at least 30 percent dis- 
abling. The widow of a Spanish War veteran, on the other hand, was 
entitled to a pension regardless of whether there was a service-con- 
nected disability. 

Further argument in defense of the bill was offered by Mr. Rankin: 


May I say also that as far as the amount of money contemplated in this bill is 
concerned, $5,827,000 out of $8,952,000 goes to these dependent parents, who 
have long passed their age of earning power. They are people who really suf- 
fered as a result of the war; parents who made more than the supreme sacrifice. 
Now, they are old, their insurance has expired, and they are unable to take care 
of themselves, This amount of money is asked to take care of them in their 
declining days. We made this adjustment in the compensation of widows in 
order to bring their compensation into line, and still we do not put them on a 
parity with the widows of Civil War veterans, some of whom married 40 years 
after the war closed. We tried to bring them in line with the Spanish War vet- 
erans’ widows. We made this small, and I am sorry to say very small, concession 
to bring them somewhat in line. It will cost, as has just been shown, less than 
$2 million.” 


H. R. 6384, the number of the bill under consideration, met with no 
opposition in Congress except for two minor details, both brought up 
by Mr. John Martin Costello, of California. He regretted the haste 
which he said obsessed the proponents of the measure— 


I think legislation of this character, which involved so much money, should 
not be passed hurriedly upon the Consent Calendar. Just as I objected to the 
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increase in pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, on the same grounds, that 
it was too important a piece of legislation to pass with only a few minutes of 
discussion, so I think this legislation should be similarly treated. 

The second objection of Mr. Costello’s was based on the apparent 
disparity in payments authorized for parents and widows. In accord- 
ance with his views, he submitted an amendment which would have 
reduced the $45 monthly payment, as stipulated in the bill, to $40. 
The amendment failed of adoption. 

Nearly 2 months later, when the bill was next called up, Mr. Rankin 
explained that action on this bill was the first time Congress has really 
“come to the point of doing justice to those mothers and fathers who 
sent their sons to the war and never saw them again.” By November 
11, 1938, the insurance payments on every veteran who was killed in 
the war was destined to cease. Twenty years was the allotted time 
for the monthly payments to have been made. For this reason, Mr. 
Rankin regarded the bill as “the most meritorious piece of legislation 
we have ever been able to bring from the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation.” 

An ardent and consistently hard-working Member of Congress with 
respect to problems faced by the veteran population was Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, who commented : 


* * * T think the members of the committee should know how extremely 
regretful I am that we have not been able to secure a bill which would give the 
Canadian rate of pay to the World War veterans and dependents of men who 
died of service-connected disabilities. The Canadians give such service-con- 
nected cases, widows and orphans of these people, double what we give them. 
I know the members of the committee realize how deeply I regret, just as they 
do, that the administration is not willing to agree to a bill that goes along with 
the rates provided in the bill we now have under discussion. The chairman of 
the committee has said that the members of the committee have agreed to go 
along with the lower rates. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I cannot go along with 
the provision that bars widows without children from the benefits of the bill. 
Under proposed amendment of the administration a widow with no child will 
not get a penny of pension. Many of those widows need the money more than 
do widews with children, because it is almost impossible for those widows to 
be placed upon relief. They take widows in the Works Progress Administra- 
tion who have children. If a woman has a child, she is allowed to go on relief; 
but a widow without a child is often not taken. I know many of those women 
are having a desperate time, and I cannot go along with that provision * * ** 


Strong objection was offered by Mr. Francis H. Case, of South Da- 
kota, in reference to the provision that compensation would be with- 
held from those individuals who were still receiving their monthly 
insurance benefits. There was no justification for such restrictions 
in view of the fact that the veteran had purchased the insurance and 
paid for it himself. He contended that had the veteran purchased this 
insurance from a private company, the Government could not have 
stepped in and imposed such a regulation. Furthermore, all sources 
acknowledged that the veteran had had to make sacrifices to be able to 
keep his insurance in force, and now, after he was gone, his dependents 
were deprived of the benefit of the added protection he had paid for. 

A philosophical justification for the bill was advanced by Mr. H. 
Jerry Voorhis, of California : 


Mr. Chairman, I have but one point to make. I believe that the most im- 
portant justification of veteran legislation lies in the tremendous inequalities of 
Secrifice that every war brings to different groups of the population of a nation. 
One of the most terrible things about war is the fact that whereas a few people 
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without sacrifice may become immensely wealthy, whereas others may go along 
in the even tenor of their way as before, there are some who are called upon 
either to go through the actual experience of fighting at the front or to lose dear 
ones in the conflict. For that reason, in spite of the fact that I would do any- 
thing I could do to keep this Nation at peace, I am convinced that one of the 
things that will help most to keep and promote peace is to see to it that the 
Nation deals with generosity with those elements of the population who have 
been called upon in the past to make the deepest and greatest sacrifice in con- 
nection with a war. I believe that it is equitable and just that this should be 
done. [Applause.] I hope the bill will pass. It is not as generous a bill as I 
personally should like to vote for. But as the chairman of our committee has 
so ably explained, it is evidently the best we can do under existing circumstances. 
After all, it does provide better than is now done for many veterans’ dependents. 
For the gold-star mothers and dependent fathers of veterans the bill is absolutely 
essential. 


Act of December 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 803) 

As the interval of time following a war increases, it appears that the 
objections generally raised with reference to legislation in behalf of 
veterans and their dependents decrease. Only one Member, in the 
House, expressed his views against this bill. He was Mr. William J. 
Miller, of Connecticut. 

The act of December 14, 1944, was entitled “An Act to provide 
Government protection to widows and children of deceased World 
War I veterans, and for other purposes.” It served to liberalize the 
provisions of existing legislation for dependents. The monthly rates 
of pension were established as follows: widow but no child, $35; 
widow and 1 child, $45 (with $5 for each additional child) ; no widow 
but 1 child, $18; no widow but 2 children, $27 (equally divided) ; no 
widow but 3 children, $36 (equally divided), with $4 for each addi- 
tional child (the total amount equally divided). The total amount 
of pension was not to exceed $74. 

Mr. John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, summarized one of the 
principal arguments in favor of this bill, as follows: 


This is deserving legislation. For years I have advocated the passage of a 
pension bill, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish] properly said, for 
widows and orphans of men who served in the last war and who were unable to 
connect their death with service. Any widow of a veteran of the last war who 
died from service-connected disability, and in the case of surviving children, 
receives a pension in the nature of compensation as provided for by existing law. 
A great majority of the widows were excluded, however, due to the fact that in 
the case of service connection, even, the fact could not be established that the 
particular disability or illness or wound from which a veteran died was service- 
connected and had contributed to his death, or was the determining or contrib- 
uting factor in the death of the veteran. Because of that fact many widows of 
men who did have a service-connected condition were unable to obtain any 
compensation from the Government in the nature of a pension. 

Through the years we have eased that gradually. The Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation has reported out numerous bills, every time in the right 
direction and in the direction of what this bill will accomplish. The committee 
is to be congratulated for its work in that respect. I have always supported 
those bills. I thought the committee was pursuing the right course and per- 
sonally I would much rather have seen the bill now before us passed many 
years ago.” 


Mr. McCormack believed the Government had a direct responsibilit 
for the destitute family of a deceased veteran. The present bill 
acknowledged such a responsibility, and while it imposed additional 
burdens upon the Federal Government, it will simultaneously bring 
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great relief to local jurisdictions through taking from the veteran 
relief rolls many cases receiving loca] assistance. 

The following excerpts taken from the remarks made by Mr. Rankin 
serve to illustrate the general thinking of most of the Members of 
Congress : 


The World War has been over now for more than 25 years. If you will go 
back, you will find that within that time after other wars the Congress has passed 
legislation of this kind. One of the things that has prompted me to foster this 
legislation, which, by the way, passed the House 10 or 12 years ago by an over- 
whelming majority but died in the Senate, is the fact that there are many 
thousands of World War veterans who came out of the last war with disabilities 
incurred in line of duty who were denied compensation or failed to make the 
proper proof or application, and whose widows and orphans have never been 
compensated to this day. 

s * e » a * 


* * * Those men who were totally and permanently disabled were finally 
restored and are now drawing $40 a month. But when they die their widows and 
orphans are left without a penny. Those widows have dragged their little 
children through two depressions, and some of those children, as I said the other 
day, are now fighting the battle of this Nation on every front in the world. 

I know that it is customary to wait until they get old—and some of them are 
old today—but you must remember that a woman needs her compensation most 
when she is trying to bring up her little children. For that reason I have 
attempted to bring this legislation before the House and get it passed at every 
opportunity I have had since 1932. 

* * * * * * & 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish] pointed out a while ago that this 
measure has safeguards thrown around it that protect the Government against 
the conditions which prevailed after the War between the States. When the 
Federal soldiers began to get old there were a great many young women who 
married them and drew widows’ pensions after they died; and some of them are 
drawing them yet. 

The Confederate soldier was relieved of that embarrassment, because he did 
not get enough pension to justify women running around after him to get him 
to marry them in his old age. 

We provide here that this shall apply only to those widows who marry 
the veterans before this bill becomes a law. I am rather certain that no 
women will be running around trying to marry these old men on the slim hope 
of getting legislation of this kind passed. So I think that evil at least can be 
entirely eliminated. 


The lone opposition to the bill was vigorously maintained by Con- 
gressman William J. Miller, of Connecticut. That he was not incon- 
siderate of the veteran group was apparent when he reminded the 
House that he wholeheartedly supported the so-called GT bill of rights. 
With reference to the present bill, however, he explained that neither 
his conscience nor his judgment would allow him to support it. 


* * * This bill now under consideration removes all limitation as to the 
veteran having a service-connected disability. In other words, under this bill, 
the widow of every World War veteran would automatically be entitled to a 
pension, providing only that if there are no children, her annual income must 
be less than $1,000, or if she has a child it must be less than $2,500 annually. 

All of which means that a World War veteran, killed 25 years after the war, 
possibly in an automobile accident, could leave property valued ini excess of 
$80,000, and, providing that the annual return on this property was less than 
3 percent, his widow would, under this legislation, automatically be entitled 
to a pension of $38 monthly, if she had one child. I cannot bring myself around 
to the point of supporting legislation to a pay a pension of $30 to a widow of a 
man whose only service may have been on a college campus while, at the same 
time, we provide a pension of only $50 for the widow of a man who was killed 
in combat or who died of wounds received in combat. * * * 
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The provision which applied to separate incomes and disqualified 
eligibility if the beneficiaries had incomes of $1,000 if no children were 
involved, or $2,500 if there were children was rejected by Mr. Robsion 
of Kentucky. He had considerable previous experience with such 
income limitations. Not only would this restriction greatly delay the 

anting of needed relief to thousands of widows and orphan chil- 

ren, but it would cost the Government more to investigate these 
claims than would have been saved by the denial of some few who did 
have incomes in excess of the minimum amounts specified. 


WORLD WAR II AND KOREAN CONFLICT 


Act of July 30, 1942 (56 Stat. 731) 


The only objection expressed with reference to this act was in a 
report which the Veterans’ Administration made to Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, of Virginia. The Veterans’ Administration had been re- 
quested to make a study and submit a report on the proposed legisla- 
tion. The provisonally unfavorable recommendation was predicated 
on the bill as originally drafted since it was not in conformity with the 
President’s program. 

As first introduced, the bill would have worked an inequity with re- 
gard to the dependents of those veterans whose death was service- 
connected with wartime duty having been rendered. The Veterans’ 
Administration was willing to support adjustment of the rates to 
such dependents on a 75 percent ratio of the wartime service-con- 
nected death rates. This would have maintained equality with the 
veterans’ rates which were 75 percent of the wartime rates. 

Senator Henry H. Schwartz, of Wyoming, explained that by act of 
August 4, 1939, the Congress voted ——_ for veterans of the Regu- 
lar Establishment at 75 percent of the World War rates. The bill 
under consideration provided that the dependents of the veterans of 
the Regular Establishment were also to receive 75 percent of the 
World War rates. Stated in another way, the bill provided for the 
dependents of the veterans of the lar Establishment in the same 
manner as the Congress had provided for the veterans themselves in 
1939. 

The following excerpt from a letter written by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs with reference to uniformity in death pension pay- 
ments’ provisions as provided in the bill, clarified the need for a uni- 
form rule: 

Casualty lists now being received frequently report many as wounded or 
missing in action and a considerable period of time frequently elapses before 
the War or Navy Department can report that a serviceman has actually died 
as a result of injury or disease received in line of duty, with the consequence 
that claims for death pension are not received for a long time after death and 
are then received from persons greatly in need. Under existing law, it is neces- 
sary to pay the benefits in such cases from date of application, whereas under 
the bill it will be possible to make the award in those cases effective from date 
ot death if the claim is filed within 1 year after the death of the veteran. This 


is an example of one of the effects of making the rule uniform in death pension 
cases. 


Act of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1213) 


The purpose of this act was to provide additional compensation to 
widows and other dependents of certain veterans. A widow of a 
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veteran who died from disease or injury having service connection, 
with no child, was entitled to receive $75 per month; a widow with 
1 child, $100, with $15 being added for each additional child. If there 
was no widow surviving, but 1 child, that child was entitled to receive 
$58 per month; if no widow but 2 children, then they were eligible 
for $82 per month equally divided. If only 3 children survived, their 
allotment was $106, equally divided, with $20 per month for each 
additional child. 

A dependent father or mother was eligible to receive $60 per month; 
if both were living, each was entitled to $35 per month. 

The surviving dependents noted above were eligible to receive 80 
percent of the respective amounts for each category if the veteran 
happened to die as a result of injury or disease incurred in or aggra- 
vated by active military service during peacetime. 

Mr. Frank A. Mathews, Jr., of New Jersey, was indeed realistic in 
his argument supporting and recommending favorable consideration 
of H. R. 3748 which was a substitute for the Senate bill, 2825: 

One of the main reasons for this bill, therefore, is to assist widows and other 
dependents of veterans who actually have given their lives in wartime service 
to their country, or as a result of injuries received in wartime service, or under 
the circumstances set forth above, to meet this high living index. 

It may be asked how the figures of H. R. 3748 were reached, or indeed how 
the original figures in 1917 or the presently existing figures were reached. So 
far as I know there is absolutely no scientific method of fixing compensation 
for the loss of a husband, a father, a son or daughter.™ 

Mr. Mathews was critical of the ultraconservative recommendations 
of the Veterans’ Administration : 

It is interesting to note that even the Veterans’ Administration, which has 
heretofore opposed practically every bill for increased benefits for veterans since 
I have been a Member of this House, approves the principle involved in this bill 
but suggests an increase of $6 for the first child, $1.32 for the fifth, and nothing 
whatsoever for the widow. This seems to be more an insult than a benefit.” 

Mr. William McDonald Wheeler, of Georgia, acknowledged the 
excellent provisions which Congress was generally making for the 
veterans, despite the occasional instance where the legislation or regu- 
lations were susceptible of improvement. He quoted the veterans, 
generally, as being more appreciative of what the Government might 
have done for their widows and children had they failed to return, 
than grateful for what was done for themselves. He continued his 


thought : 


There are many things that have been done and are being done for the service- 
men who returned from the recent conflict in an able-bodied condition. Many 
of these efforts are laudable and should be continued, but we must never forget 
that our first obligation is to those who did not return, to their dependents, and 
to those who came back in such condition as to impair their ability to make a 
living for themselves and their dependents. In passing this measure which is 
presently under consideration we will in part take care of our obligation to 
those who did not return and to their dependents. 


Approval of this bill, granting increased compensation to widows 
and other dependents was not a benevolent act of charity, in the 


1% Tbid., vol. 94, pt. 6, June 14, 1948, p. 8161. 
1% Tbid., p. 8161. 
106 Ibid., p. 8162. 
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opinion of Mr. Harold D. Donohue, of Massachusetts, but the simple 
assumption of a just obligation. 

Medals, posthumous awards, Memorial Day services, and fine speeches offer 
beautiful opportunity for emotional expression, but these must not be mistaken 
for the practical meeting of the recognized debt and obligation.” 

Acts of May 23, 1952 

Two acts were passed by Congress and approved as public laws on 
May 23,1952. Both laws were of concern to widows and other depend- 
ents of deceased veterans. One of them, introduced originally as 
H. R. 4894, has been discussed on pages 42-48 under Disability Pay- 
ments. The other act, based on H. R. 4387, was discussed on page 48. 


1 Tbid., p. 8164. 





CHAPTER IV 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


Medical and hospital care similar to that provided veterans today 
was first authorized in the War Risk Insurance Act as amended in 
1917. Article ITI, section 302 (3), of this act reads: 

In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person shall be 
furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental medical, surgical, 
and hospital service and with such supplies, including artificial limbs, trusses, 
and similar appliances, as the Director may determine to be useful and reason- 
ably necessary. 

Prior to World War I, no medical or hospital care was made avail- 
able for veterans, regardless of whether they suffered from service- 
incurred diseases or disabilities. The one exception applied to the 
inmates of the several branches of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. Along with their domiciliary care, the men re- 
ceived medical and hospital treatment for whatever disease or injury 
they may have had, with no regard to origin. Inclusion of such bene- 
fits in the act of October 6, 1917, was evidence of the special drafting 
committee’s desire to draw up a comprehensive measure which would 
obviate many of the veterans’ legislative problems previously experi- 
enced by Congress. The provision of medical oa hospital care by 
the War Risk Insurance Act as amended was still another far-reach- 
ing precedent established by this law. 

Only World War veterans who suffered service-incurred diseases 
or disability were qualified for the medical and hospital care pro- 
vided by the act of October 6, 1917. In due course, all medical serv- 
ices under jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administration were made 
more widely available until every honorably discharged veteran be- 
came entitled to the service. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
was subsequently authorized, within the limitations of available beds 
and medical staff, to furnish hospitalization to veterans of any war 
without regard to service origin of the veterans’ ailments or dis- 
abilities. The only requirement was that the discharge from military 
service had to be under conditions other than dishonorable. 


Act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat. 1302) 


Even though the War Risk Insurance Act, as amended in 1917, 
provided medical treatment and hospital care, up to the time of debate 
on the act of March 3, 1919, no action had been taken by Congress to 
meet the obligations of the 1917 provisions. Perhaps the principal 
reason was that either the Army or the Navy provided the service 
personnel with all the medical care they needed while yet in service. 
With the rather abrupt termination of the war, however, thousands 
of potential hospital cases became civilians, and as such, although vet- 
erans, they were no longer eligible for the only medical care which 
was available within the armed services. Demand immediately arose 
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for perenne of the pertinent provisions of the act of October 
6, 1917. 

Congressman Anthony J. Griffin, of New York, was the first to call 
attention of the House to its a dereliction of duty. He initi- 
ated the rather lengthy and lively debate with the following remarks: 


On October 6, 1917, we amended the War Risk Insurance Act, and we provided 
in that act that all sick and disabled discharged soldiers and sailors from the 
Army and Navy of the United States shall be entitled to hospital treatment and 
hospital facilities for their rehabilitation. But there is a proviso in the measure 
which, in view of the minority report, I would like to call to your attention now. 
Under section 300, paragraph 3, I find this provision : 

“In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person shall be 
furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental medical, surgical, 
and hospital services and with such supplies, including artificial limbs, trusses, 
and similar appliances, as the Director may determine to be useful and reason- 
ably necessary—” 


And I call your particular attention to the next proviso— 


“Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to affect the necessary 
military control over any member of the Military or Naval Establishments 
before he shall have been discharged from the military or naval service.” 

Now, why do I try your patience by reading these provisions? First, because 
1 want to get them into the Record; second, because I want to emphasize the 
proposition that although the Army has vast facilities for the care of its wounded 
and for the care of disabled soldiers, it has no authority under the section of 
the law which I have just read to permit it to care for a discharged soldier. 
Now, you created the burden upon the United States Government in October 
1917, when by law you promised to give every soldier and every sailor who was 
wounded in battie, who was disabled in camp, whose body was racked with pain 
and disease while serving under the flag, certain hospital facilities and certain 
advantages. What have we done up to date to crystallize that promise into ac- 
tion? Nothing, positively nothing.’ 


Since the Veterans’ Administration was not in existence at that time, 
nor even the Veterans’ Bureau, administration of the medical and hos- 
ital facilities was jointly under the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department, and the Public Health Service, also in 
the same Department. 

In the testimony given during the hearings before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds on December 9, 1918, the Public 
Health Service was informed that the Army was willing to relinquish 
control over two of its hospital installations. Mr. Griffin was greatly 
incensed at the omission, of the statement in the hearings that the 
Army had regarded the 2 hospitals in question as being “2 of the least 
desirable properties which we now occupy.” 

Mr. Griffin then explained: 


There was very good reason for this running to cover. Both of these hospitals 
are on leased ground. Neither of them were built for hospital purposes. They 
are General Hospital No. 23, at Hot Springs, N. C., and General Hospital No. 15, 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. General Hospital No. 23, at Hot Springs, N. C., was 
converted into a hospital, but General Hospitai No. 15, at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
has not been adapted in any sense whatever for hospital uses. 

In regard to the Hot Springs hospital, it may be said that it had to be tem- 
porarily abandoned on account of the outbreak of typhoid fever. It is so situated 
as to be flooded at certain times of the year, and the drinking water is said to be 
polluted. It was, I may say, for this reason that the German prisoners interned 
there were taken away. 

It may be well in passing to point here to the contradiction between the report 
of Drs. Darnall and Smith and the exhibit which they annexed to their report. 
On page 22 in the paragraph above mentioned, which is quoted in the minority 


1 Congressional Record, vol. 57, pt. 2, January 25, 1919, p. 2050. 
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report on page 5, the capacity of General Hospital No. 23, at Hot Springs, N. C., 
is given as 700 beds. On page 24 of the hearings (No. 16) the total bed capacity 
of this hospital is given as 250. This is contained in exhibit A, annexed to the 
report of Drs. Darnall and Smith. In other words, the narrative contained in the 
report and the figures contained in the exhibit do not agree.’ 


Mr. Griffin was deeply concerned over the precedent which was in 
danger of being established by the Public Health Service’s inheriting 
substandard hospitals which were essentially castoffs of other Gov- 
ernment agencies. He was also apprehensive of the timelag which 
threatened to jeopardize the health and convalescence of war-injured 
veterans: 


Furthermore, the statement that the War Department is ready to turn over 
certain inadequate, insufficient, and unsatisfactory hospitals which they do not 
want to use is not a very encouraging prospect for wounded and disabled soldiers 
who are standing at the door of the United States War Risk Insurance Bureau 
asking that their appeals for medical attention shall be heard. 

Furthermore, the turning over of these leased hospitals would not be possible 
until the passage of this bill provides the means. 

To refuse to pass this bill and leave the Public Health Service as an humble 
supplicant at the door of the War Department asking for castoff hospital facili- 
ties would not be creditable to this Congress. In order to place the Secretary of 
the Treasury with authority, as this bill does, to demand and take over hospital 
department having hospital facilities at its disposal, it is absolutely necessary 
that congressional authority shall be given by the enactment of this bill into 
law. 

7 * a * & oe o 


If you do not pass it, you leave the United States Public Health Service and 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau at the mercy of every department chief who 
may have a wornout hospital to get rid of. Instead of vesting the Secretary of 
the Treasury with authority, as this bill does, to demand and take over hospital 
facilities not in use, you put him in the position of a supplicant obliged to nego- 
ciate and haggle over terms. 

This touches only the departmental end of it, but what have you to say of the 
situation in which you put the soldiers of our country who have jeopardized 
their lives and limbs in behalf of their country? Is this an adequate return to 
make to them? 

While department chiefs are haggling over the turning over of hospitals that 
they do not want which are on leased ground, and when the Public Health 
Service finishes haggling over the continuation of leases, the crippled and dis- 
abled soldiers will walk the streets without care and attention.* 


According to a statistical report prepared by General Pershing, 
there were 189,955 wounded men in service as of November 18, 1918. 


Furthermore, the Army had already discharged 24,500 men suffering 
from tuberculosis and who were not yet cured. 


Have we no vision— 
remarked Mr. Griffiin— 


to see what is going to happen in the future? Can we not see those boys coming 
back here to this country, hobbling along our streets on crutches, with their 
pale, wan faces, and clad in their faded coats of khaki, with arms missing, with 
their lungs polluted by diseases which they contracted in the trenches? 

The Congressman used these and similar arguments to expedite 
favorable action on the bill which was finally approved as public law, 
the act of March 3, 1919, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors. 


2 Thid., p. 2051. 
8 Ibid., p. 2051. 
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In a memorandum submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury on 
July 30, 1918, the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
William C. DeLanoy, stated in part: 


4. At present the only “governmental” hospital services available for this 
work are the hospitals and relief stations of the United States Public Health 
Service, as the hospitals of the Army and Navy cannot be used for the treatment 
of discharged soldiers and sailors under the law, because these men have resumed 
their civilian status, and for the further reason that these hospitals are entirely 
occupied with the sick and disabled who are now in active military and naval 
service. The chief medical adviser of this Bureau is now making use of every 
hospital and relief station of the Public Health Service in all parts of the country, 
and as this hospitalization of discharged soldiers and sailors is increasing, the 
necessity of making increased provisions in the hospitals of this service will be 
more acute when the Army is numerically increased. 

5. The great problem connected with this work is the caring for discharged 
soldiers and sailors suffering from tuberculosis, and as 10,000 have already been 
discharged and are eligible for compensation and sanatorium treatment, the chief 
medical adviser informs me that he has already filled the Government sanatorium 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., to its capacity, and that he is finding difficulty in 
procuring suitable bed space in local hospitals, where the cost of maintaining 
them is greater than in the Government institutions. 

6. The experience of the allied nations should be our guide in making prepara- 
tion for the cases which will inevitably become a charge upon this Bureau in 
the near future, as both England and France have returned tens of thousands 
of cases from the front broken down by this disease.‘ 

Four months later, the Secretary of the Treasury, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, repeated a similar urgent appeal to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, entreating him to secure adoption of a special rule in 
the House in order that funds might be made immediately available. 
The Secretary explained that it was a solemn obligation on the part 
of the Government to carry out its part of its contract with the soldiers 
and sailors who had so magnificently carried out their entire contract 
with the Government. 

When the Honorable Carter Glass became Secretary of the Treasury, 
a short time later, he also directed a memorandum, this time to Con- 
gressman Edward W. Pou, chairman of the House Committee on 
Rules, on January 16, 1919, in which he stated in part: 

The present total normal bed capacity of hospitals under the control of this 
Department is but 1,548, while on November 20 there were actually 1,556 patients 
in its hospitals. Indeed it has been necessary for many months to crowd our 
hospitals to the limit of their capacity by placing additional beds in undesirable 
places and to refuse admission to many who are entitled to treatment in our 
hospitals. This Department also has the name and addresses of upward of 
50,000 other cases entitled under law to receive treatment for which there are 
absolutely no hospital accommodations. 

A comprehensive and carefully worked out scheme of additional hospital ac- 
commodations, much of which will be of a more permanent nature and affording 
a permanent groundwork for the hospitalization of persons entitled to treat- 
ment by this department, is provided for in a bill which has been given number 
H. R. 13026 [which became the act of March 3, 1919], now awaiting action by the 
House of Representatives.’ 

A farseeing viewpoint was developed by Mr. Royal C. Johnson, of 
South Dakota. What he recommended, in essence, was a development 
which was to come 11 years later ; namely, the centralization of author- 
ity and responsibility in one office, as was achieved by the act of July 
3, 1980, in establishing the present Veterans’ Administration. In fact, 
he was opposed to that feature of the present bill, H. R. 13026, which 


*Tbid., p. 2054. 
5 Tbid., p. 2055. 
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divided responsibility for medical and hospital care. He commented, 
in this respect, as follows: 


* * * Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of regret to me that I shall be compelled to 
oppose this bill in its present form because I think I realize full well that there 
must be some additional hospital facilities in the United States. If it is not pos- 
sible to secure a better bill, I shall, of course, support this one. 

I can see no reason for dividing the hospital organizations of the United 
States into 4 or 5 different sections, so that we will have Army hospitals, Navy 
hospitals, hospitals under the Board of Managers, hospitals under the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and hospitals under the Public Health Service. 

Many men who have discussed these hospital projects bring in statements about 
the boys coming back in faded khaki, and many other statements that have no 
bearing on a hospital bill, and I cannot but feel that the time has come when 
sense and not sentiment should govern us, and when either the Cabinet of the 
United States or its different members, or the War or Navy Department, or some 
committee, should bring in one definite, concise bill which will take care of all of 
the veterans of all of the wars of the United States. 

This bill, so far as I am able to determine, does not attempt to take care of 
soldiers or sailors except in its title. The title of the bill says: 

“To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospitals and sana- 
torium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers and sailors.” 

But the report of the committee refers to merchant seamen, the Mississippi 
River Commission, the United States Coast Guard Service, the United States 
Lighthouse Service, the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, civilian employees injured under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, civilian employees injured on Army transports, and 
cases of discharged soldiers and sailors under the War Risk Insurance Act.° 


A vigorous stand was taken by Mr. Austin, of Tennessee. As had 
been done many times in the past when the expense of veterans’ legis- 
lation was under consideration, he cited other expenditures authorized 
by Congress which in his opinion were far less justifiable: 


* * * Much has been said here and in the public press about the failure of the 
insurance and allotment division of the War Risk Bureau of the Government, but 
the very act creating that Bureau carries a contract which Congress or the Gov- 
ernment made with every soldier who is to be discharged from our Army, and it 
is binding upon every Member of this House who supported that measure. It 
passed this body without opposition and, as I remember, by a unanimous vote. 
There in cold, plain type is the written promise this great Republic made that 
whenever the Director of this Bureau found it necessary to provide the means 
for looking after and treating and caring for these soldiers it was the duty of 
Congress to enact the necessary legislation. Now, that solemn obligation rests 
upon the Government. 

When was it made? It passed this House and was approved by the President 
in October 1917. Every man who went either as a drafted soldier or a volunteer 
had that pledge, promise, or agreement before him. Are we at this time, in this 
hour, going to begin the repudiation of the pledges made to our men who helped 
save this country in the great World War? I put it to the conscience of every 
Member in this House. It is no answer to say, as the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Johnson] says, that there ought to be a consolidation of govern- 
mental health activities. We have passed that period. That is not the question 
at issue here. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Barnhart] speaks about econ- 
omy. Mr. Chairman, we will rent the abandoned and unprofitabie hotels and sum- 
mer resorts in Indiana, under the provisions of this bill, if they are up to the re- 
quirements of the Department of Public Health. Economy! When the House 
voted $100 million out of the Treasury to feed the people of Europe, with more 
than 25,000 of our brave soldiers without hospital facilities, wandering about the 
country today, seeking medical attention. They are entitled to it under the law 
I have mentioned. There are over 25,000 afflicted with tuberculosis, and the 
responsible officers of this Government before the committee said they are without 
hospital facilities and that Congress must provide the money with which build- 
ings are to be constructed or leased. It is no time for delay or procrastination. 
There is absolutely no excuse for it. If the pending bill is not perfect, then amend 


® Ibid., pp. 2056-2057. 
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it. This side of the House—the Republican side—has always in the past been 
the loyal and steadfast friend of the soldiers. It has written its history in the 
statute books of our Nation for more than a half century in their favor and in- 
terest, and it is a glorious record for us to be proud of and to continue." 

Several of the Members in the House, although in accord with the 
need for providing adequate medical and hospital facilities, objected 
to the bill under consideration for varying reasons. 

Mr. ee A. Barnhart, of Indiana, was opposed to what he termed 
“plunging blindly into business propositions involving millions of 
dollars without knowing what we are doing.” He referred to the 
incomplete and confusing testimony he himself heard as a member 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Neither the 
representatives of the War Risk Bureau nor those of the War Depart- 
ment were prepared or able to give any estimate whatever of the proba- 
ble needs. He was particularly distressed at the failure of these 
agencies of the Government even to have instituted a survey to deter- 
mine first of all what temporary quarters might have been leased 
until such time when a determination could have been made of the 
number of men who would be needing permanent homes or hospitals. 
He described 2 available private installations in Indiana alone which 
could have Giasthnieniiatalt upward of 1,100 hospital cases. 

An investigation was made by Mr. Aaron S. Kreider, of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the availability of hospital beds as of that date, January 27, 
1919, and of the number expected to be ready within 3 to 6 months. 
He discovered that, according to the Surgeon General’s Office, 45,000 
beds were immediately available and 15,000 more were in the process 
of being readied. These facilities, furthermore, were in excess of the 
anticipated requirements. 

In view of the fact that Mr. Kreider learned of the War and Navy 
Department officials’ intention not to discharge any man who was 
in need of hospital treatment, with the consequent lessened demand 
for hospital facilities, he saw no need for the expenditure of additional 
sums for new-hospital construction. In his opinion, therefore, the 
bill should not have been passed. 

It was Mr. Leonidas C. Dyer’s belief that the War Department’s 
Surgeon General’s Office should have cognizance of all the medical 
and hospital care that veterans might require: 

* * * We ought not to permit the Public Health Service to take over for 
treatment men who have fought the battles of this Republic. The War De- 
partment ought to do that. It ought to be under the Surgeon General of the 
Army, who has looked after these men since they left home, who should continue 
to look after these men as long as they live, whether they are in the service or 
have been discharged. Surgeon General Ireland today has written a letter to 
the Secretary of War asking the Secretary of War to go to Congress and ask 
Congress for authority to readmit men to the hospitals who have been discharged 
for one reason or another and are in need of treatment. In the tuberculosis 
hospital—a general hospital—in Fort Bayard Hospital they have been admitting 
patients all of the time, men who have been discharged from the service. You 
can get a man in there who has served in the Philippines if he has tuberculosis. 
There is no excuse for asking for an appropriation of this kind. It is an 
injustice to the men who have fought the battles of this war and who have 
won it. The Secretary of War is responsible, through the Surgeon General. 


He has been given ample funds. Let us give him the authority he still needs 
to care for soldiers discharged.’ 


7 Ibid., p. 2059. 
8 Ibid., vol. 57, pt. 8, January 27, 1919, p. 2153. 
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The eens expressed by Mr. Richard Nash Elliott, of Indiana, 
was based on his estimate of H. R. 13026 as a makeshift measure. 
Unless an orderly manner were adopted in planning for the sick and 
disabled of the late war, the same situation would prevail as had for 
the Civil War veterans. He explained that, after more than 50 years 
had elapsed since the Civil War, we were still caring for the veterans. 
He urged that an adequate system of pensions be planned, and with 
a sufficient number of soldiers’ homes as well. 

Mr. Elliott concluded his remarks as follows: 

* * * It is simply a makeshift measure. The Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance do not know whether they are traveling afoot 
or on horseback. They come in here and ask for an appropriation of $10,500,000 
to take care of a proposition that eventually may take $50 million or $100 
million. Whatever it takes I am for it, but I am not for this bill, because it does 
not offer any comprehensive plan for taking care of these men in a way on 
which we can depend. I, for one, am getting tired of having men come before 
me and ask my vote for an appropriation of $1 million, $10 million, $50 million, 
or $100 million, and not give an adequate reason or give a comprehensive plan 
for its expenditure, one upon which we can go back to the taxpayers of this 
country and receive their endorsement. We are just about to engage upon a 
system of expenditures in this country that is going to appall the taxpayers 
of the country. They are willing to do everything that is necessary to take 
care of these boys and to do it right, but they are going to demand of this 
Congress, of the War Department, and of the various bureaus of this Govern- 
ment that we get down to a basis of common, ordinary economy and do these 
things right, so that when we spend a dollar for the benefit of these boys they 
are going to get the benefit of that dollar. 

Now, another thing I object to is this. This matter comes down to this, the 
turning over to the Public Health Service in conjunction with the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance of the treatment of these soldiers. I have said nothing 
on the floor of this House heretofore in regard to the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, but I wish to say this: I have had considerable experience with this 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and I want to say this to you gentlemen that, if 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance would not do any better job in taking care of 
these wounded and sick soldiers than they have in taking care of the allotments 
which the soldiers have made to their wives and dependents, God help the poor 
fellow who had to depend upon them for treatment. [Applause.] * 

The final objection in the House was presented by Mr. Joseph H. 
Moore, of Pennsylvania. In his opinion it was little more than bu- 
reaucratic tendencies on the part of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds which led it to continue on a program of endless 
purchases of more and more grounds and building-constructing mea- 
sures. Moreover, it would be the boys themselves, for whom all the 
lavish appropriations were being made, who would in the final analy- 
sis, as taxpayers, be called upon to pay the costs. 

In spite of all the objections voiced in both House and Senate, and 
especially in the House, the bill was passed. It will be noted subse- 
quently, however, that little material effect was had on the Govern- 
ment’s program for medical and hospital care. Much more debate 
and argument were to follow 2 years later when the act of March 4, 
1921, was to be considered in Congress. 


Act of March 4, 1921 (41 Stat. 1364) 


Despite the favorable congressional action in 1919 on H. R. 13026 
an act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospita 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, adequate hospitalization still was not available 
in 1921. 


* Ibid., p. 2158. 
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For this reason H. R. 15894 was introduced to provide additional 
hospital facilities for patients of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
and of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Division of Re- 
habilitation, and for other purposes. The Secretary of the Treau 
was authorized, within the limitations of $18,600,000, to acquire addi- 
tional hospital and outpatient dispensary facilities through any one 
of the following means: 

1, By purchase, gift, or lease of existing plants. 

2. By construction on sites now owned by the Government or on 
sites to be acquired, when approved by the President, by purchase, 
condemnation, gift, or otherwise. 

3. By such remodeling or extension of existing plants and their 
equipment, owned or acquired by the United States at places now 
being used or that have been used by the Public Health Service for 
hospital purposes, as may be necessary economically to adapt such 
plants to the uses and purposes provided in the act. . 

A dramatic and forceful appeal was made on behalf of the bill 
by Mr. Clarence John Mc , of Michigan. He concluded that if 
the Congress had only one more day remaining in which to pass leg- 
islation, it would do no better than to consider and pass the pending 
bill to provide hospitals for the men disabled in the late war. If the 
bill could not be passed on the basis of a Nation’s oe or in 
paying an honest debt, then, he pleaded, Congress should pass it in 
the interest of common humanity. He continued his remarks: 

* * * While we are here today and while the rest of you have been here for 
the past year, heroic ex-soldiers are dying and have died. The men who offered 
themselves up for the sake of all our constituents, and gladly did it, are im- 
ploring every one of us today to give them some form of relief. Is it necessary 
that more die for lack of attention from us or will we go forth and grant aid 
which is within our powers, so that in the future we can sleep with a clear con- 
science and know that at least we have done that which we know is right? 

Gentlemen, the condition is deplorable ; the condition is ridiculously unhumani- 
tarian. Thousands of these brave, unfortunate men have no place to be hos- 
pitalized ; they must wait until vacancies occur in the few hospitals we have 
before they can get attention and treatment. 

Gentlemen, I say that after this bill is discussed you will be so familiarized 
with prevailing conditions that there will be no excuse for prolonging further— 
to allow the most humanitarian appropriation that has ever been requested from 
this body. [Applause.] 

In the past Congress appropriated large sums of money to furnish our boys 
with armor and munitions to go forth and fight our battles. Now we request 
that Congress will appropriate a small sum of money in comparison for these 
same boys to wage a battle for their lives, and for which the previous battles 
were responsible. Is this not a just request and is it not just and important 
legislation? I say that it is the most just and important legislation that has 
yet come before Congress.” 

Mr. McLeod cited four illustrative examples indicating how crucial 
the situation had become. He described 1 instance in which 8 shell- 
shocked veterans were sent by the Public Health Service to a little 
hospital for feelbleminded and idiotic children in New York. These 
veterans had no alternative, then, but to mingle with the small children 
and to use their undersized furniture and conveniences, 

* * * Great husky veterans of St. Mihiel and the Argonne had to sit in tiny 
chairs made for infants and accommodate themselves to nursery conveniences. 

The Congressman insisted that he could invite attention to instance 
after instance where the veterans, the real heroes of the war, were 
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subjected to treatment which, in this country, has not ordinarily been 
administered to “drunks, degenerates, beggars, and criminals.” _ 
One of two references he made to classical times was the following: 


* * * The surest investment we can make for the national safety, for the 
perpetuation of American ideals, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution is now to decently and gratefully mete out justice to the men who 
carried the flag victoriously through the Nation’s latest and gravest peril. It 
is well to remember that even as republics have been ungrateful so have they gone 
down into dust and oblivion. Rome was secure upon her seven hills until she 
became ungrateful to her legions, and then there came a day when the Huns 
and the Goths and the Vandals from the northland swept down upon her. The 
old bugles blew in the streets of the city and upon the vineclad hills nearby. But 
the plowman stood to his furrow, the tradesman to his trade, the youth to his 
playing. The cry went out, “the barbarians are coming!” and instead of mailed 
armies of defense there came in response the reply, “Let them come; they may 
be more grateful masters than those we now have.” And so the barbarians came 
down upon Rome and burned and pillaged and sacked it to the ground. And 
now men can only speak of “the grandeur that was Rome.” Let us of America 
take warning against the danger of neglecting our disabled heroes.” 


In New York State so critical had become the problem, particularly 
of providing the basic minimum requirements for mental patients, 
that the Governor, Alfred E. Smith, recommended, and the legislature 
passed, an appropriation of $3 million for the construction and equip- 
ping of an additional hospital. The Governor decided on this course 
of action following correspondence with the Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, R. G. Cholmeley-Jones who originally suggested 
that New York proceed on its own in the building of suitable hospitals. 

The problem was quite clearly presented in the following excerpt 
from the letter of August 19, 1920, from Mr. R. G. Cholmeley-Jones to 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith: 


Of far greater importance, however, is the fact that medically and socially 
the insane ex-serviceman presents problems far different from those for which 
the great institutions of your State were created and are maintained, The 
average age of the ex-servicemen in the New York State hospitals is under 25 
years, while, I am informed, the average of the other patients is above 55 years. 
The ex-service insane man is in the early stages of the disease and therefore 
has a greater opportunity for recovery under suitable treatment. The civilian 
patients, on the other hand, in the New York State hospitals represent very 
largely the terminal stages of insanity. Buildings, methods of treatment, recrea- 
tion, and occupation which are suitable for the treatment of the somewhat elderly 
and more chronic patients are obviously not equally well adapted for young ex- 
soldiers. 

The Government of the United States is without adequate hospital facilities in 
the State of New York for the reception and care of its insane beneficiaries in 
their State. A considerable time would of necessity elapse before the Govern- 
ment could construct such facilities even though it were considered wise to do so 
and the appropriations had been made by Congress and were now available. It 
therefore becomes necessary for the Government to seek the assistance of the 
State of New York. To this end I would invite your consideration to a plan 
calculated to meet the immediate emergency, at the same time making adequate 
provisions for the future care and treatment of the civilian patients of New 
York State, since in the interim the Government would have sufficient oppor- 
tunity for developing its facilities for the care and treatment of the sick and 
disabled veterans.” 


It was maintained that many thousands of ex-servicemen who were 
only temporary or slight mental] cases were in serious danger of pass- 
ing over into the category of permanent and incurable psychotic cases 


11 Tbid., p. 2734. 
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because of the inability of the Government to provide hospital facil- 
ities of proper construction under medical administration in con- 
formity with the best current practice. 5 

It will be recalled that during the debate on H. R. 13026 in 1919, 
several Members of Congress insisted that on the basis of the then 
available reports and statistics a sufficient number of hospital beds 
were svaiinhie in the country provided there had been a proper trans- 
ferring of function and control from one department to another. 
Mr. John Wesley Langley, of Kentucky, in charge of the present bill, 
explained that the estimate of the availability of 10,000 vacant beds 
in the national soldiers’ homes was not realistic, particularly since 
the Public Health Service was able to secure only about 1,700 of these 
beds. The inaccuracy lay in the fact that the accommodations pro- 
vided by the 10,000 vacant beds were primarily for well men. Even 
though the entire space available in the national homes were used, 
not more than 4,000 sick men could have been accommodated. 

With respect to the availability of space in Army installations, 
Mr. Langley reported that the Secretary of War declined to grant 
more than temporary use of any Army facility. Such being the case, 
and with the realization that seriously sick patients might have to be 
transferred elsewhere upon short or no advance notice, the committee 
saw its only course of action clearly before it, namely, to report a 
more liberal bill. The Army, furthermore, refused to consider the 
admission of any tubercular patients at any time, notwithstanding 
the extremely urgent nature of many cases. 

Two other aspects of the hospital problem gave rise to controversy 
and personal accusations. One of them, relating to regional and so- 
called pork-barrel legislation, was in essence a carryover from the 
debate 2 years earlier. While several Members earnestly strove to 
justify the location of new hospitals and medical centers in their dis- 
tricts on the basis of climate, economic, or geographic considerations, 
others, as Mr. Daniel Alden Reed, of New York, insisted that the prob- 
lem involved more important considerations than climate alone. 

Mr. Reed deemed it most unfortunate that on the basis of the wran- 
gling in Congress veterans and the public would all have been given 
good reason to doubt Congress’ faith in the serviceman and its ability 
to pass legislation in the public interest. He commented that the 
committee was guided by the most competent tuberculosis experts in 
the country. This group claimed that the cure of tuberculosis was 
not a matter of climate and location alone; that under proper con- 
ditions, treatment, and surroundings, almost regardless of climatic 
conditions, these men cotld be ome 

It was pointed out that valuable pioneering in tuberculosis con- 
trol was conducted at Liberty, N. y. and Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Thousands of sick people had been cured in these centers. 

An interesting, though perhaps partly emotional, exchange took 

lace between Mr. Thomas Lindsay Blanton, of Texas, and Mr. 

ichard Nash Elliott, of Indiana. Mr. Blanton commented first: 

Mr. Speaker, there are three things necessary for the cure of tuberculosis— 
climate, altitude, and out-of-door fresh air. You let one of our millionaire 
New Yorkers who becomes so unfortunate as to have one of his sons afflicted 
with tuberculosis, and having access to the best medical skill in the world, he 


sends his son as speedily as possible to the extreme Southwest—<Arizona or New 
Mexico or certain parts of Colorado or certain parts of west Texas, where they 
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have a chance of getting well. But when we go to provide for the soldier boys 
of the country the political Congressmen in the House of Representatives, in 
spending $13 million of the people’s funds in the name of the soldier in a bill 
that when offered as it is now under suspension of rules you cannot change by 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” and upon which you have only 
20 minutes for debate to a side—you make ironclad provisions so we cannot 
send them where the soldier boy can recover from the dread disease with which 
he is afflicted. It is a shame upon the committee, because you cannot cure 
tuberculosis in the parts of the United States where you seek to place these 
hospitals. I say more crimes are committed in the name of the soldier nowadays 
than in almost all the other names put together.” 


To this comment, Mr. Elliott replied: 


I was somewhat amused at the ignorance which the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Blanton] displayed as to the health conditions existing in the State of 
New York. The fact is that the rich people of New York, from charitable feel- 
ings, have built in that State the finest tuberculosis sanitarium in the world, and 
it is the first institution of the kind that was ever built in the world for the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis. The fact also is that there are more soldiers 
up in that part of the country waiting for treatment for this dread disease than 
in any other part of the country, and the people in New York State are entitled 
to have sanitariums erected there for the treatment of their own people. And 
not only that, gentlemen, but the biggest share of the money that comes from the 
people of the United States to build these hospitals comes from the taxpayers of 
that State. [Applause.] * 


The other bone of contention involved the conditions under which 
the bill was brought up, namely, under suspension of the rules of the 
House. Members of the House who recognized the serious shortcom- 
ings of the bill were powerless to submit any amendments. 

The viewpoint of the party in opposition was presented by Mr. Otis 
T. Wingo, of Arkansas: 


* * * T think I speak advisedly when I say that the objection on the Democratic 
side is not to the bill—we shall all vote for it as being the best thing we can get— 
but the thing the Democrats in this House do resent is that while the gentleman 
in charge of the bill deprecates partisanship and sectionalism and logrolling, 
yet as a matter of fact the bill is brought here under suspension of the rules of 
the House, so that the Democratic side of this House and no man on the Re- 
publican side of the House who wants to go further and offer amendments so as 
to meet the whole problem by a broad constructive bill instead of the piecemeal 
bill is denied the opportunity to do so. [Applause.] 

I challenge you to throw the bill open under the general rules of the House and 
give us adequate time for discussion on both sides. Republicans and Democrats, 
give Members of the House, without regard to political faith or section, a right 
to offer amendments that will completely, wholly, and adequately take care of 
the hospitalization of our soldiers in every section of the country. If you do 
that you will find the hearty support of all the Democrats of this House. 
[ Applause. ] 

Let us examine the bill. It provides for five locations in addition to the amend- 
ment that covers the New York proposition. It provides for only one tuberculosis 
hospital. Is that denied? Just one. Any man who has studied the problem of 
taking care of tuberculosis patients in this country knows that it is folly to pro- 
vide just 1 tuberculosis sanitorium located in 1 part of the country to take 
care of all tubercular patients from all parts of the country.” 


Considerably less debate took place in the Senate on H. R. 15894. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of action in the Senate was the 
implication behind the insertion in the Record offered by Senator 
Joseph T, Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. The author of the insertion, 
the American Legion, sensed that much was left to be desired in the 
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administrative control of the different phases of veterans’ benefits. 
The pertinent passage read, in part, as follows: 


There has been lack of vision and foresight in our preparation which has been 
without excuse, as before us was the experience of other nations in the recent 
war and the experience of this Nation in previous wars. The situation which is 
at our doors today, with the suffering, the shameful neglect, and the injustice 
to the disabled that it entails, would not exist if reasonable foresight had been 
heeded. A tardy start, with no clear conception of the magnitude of the problem 
before us, imposed an initial handicap. 

The handicap is continued by an astonishing state of divided responsibility 
and wasted effort among the Government agencies with which the problem rests. 
In the rehabilitation of a disabled man there are three needs—medica! treatment, 
vocational training, and financial support. The Government has recognized the 
3 needs, but overlooks the fact that they are the simultaneous needs of 1 man 
at 8 different times. It makes 3 problems out of what really is 1 three-part prob 
lem, Continuing this faulty conception, it has given the problem over to three 
agencies—the Public Health Service for treatment, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education for training, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for financial 
support. Each of these agencies is an institution complete in itself. Each is 
administratively independent of the other two. All by force of circumstances are 
exercising functions they were not intended to exercise. This presents an amaz- 
ing spectacle of administrative chaos, duplication, wasted energy, and conflict 
which is the key to the present condition. 

The result is the suffering of the disabled veterans. Thousands are waiting 
and have waited for months for compensations for their injuries. Thousands 
have waited for months for an opportunity to reestablish themselves as self- 
sustaining members of society by vocational training. Thousands are in need 
of hospitalization and the Government has no hospital facilities available for 
them. Of the 20,000 now in hospital, 4,500 are quartered in institutions unsuited 
to the needs of the men quartered there. New hospital cases are developing at 
the rate of 1,500 a month in excess of the number discharged. Sixteen thousand 
beds are needed now. Hundreds of veterans are the objects of public and private 
charity. Afflicted and penniless veterans have been driven to refuge in alms- 
houses and jails. Many have died and if immediate relief is not forthcoming 
more will die destitute, without proper medical care, without compensation 
with which to obtain it, abandoned by the country they served. All this is 
attributable directly to the manner in which the Government has administered 
the affairs of the disabled.” 


Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1213) 

The act of March 3, 1925, authorized appropriations to provide 
additional hospital and outpatient dispensary facilities for persons 
entitled to hospitalization under the World War Veterans’ Act of 
1924, 

An important feature of the act was the provision that no contract 
or other hospital or institution other than those under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, or other governmental control, as by the 
Public Health Service or the War or Navy Departments, shall be 
used for veterans except where emergency conditions prevail such as 
where life might be endangered by removal. 

The chairman of the House Subcommittee of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, Mr. Robert Luce of Massachu- 
setts, pointed out that the subcommittee, by virtue of its careful study 
and examination of nearly 40 of the veterans’ hospitals, was qualified 
in greater degree to pass upon such gr pene as the present bill. 

ecording to statistics presented by the chairman, the peak load 
of the hospitals was reached in 1922 when nearly 31,000 patients were 
being cared for by the Veterans’ Bureau. In 1924, the load had 
decreased to 22,457. With the passage of legislation liberalizing the 


18 Ibid., vol. 60, pt. 4, March 3, 1921, p. 4373. 
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entrance requirements to the hospitals, the load began to increase some- 
what, reaching 29,292 in January of 1925. 

The immediate requirements of the Veterans’ Bureau which neces- 
sitated the present appropriation of $10 million were: 

1. The direct addition of a minimum of 1,000 new beds. 

2. The replacement of certain old, inadequate, and dangerous struc- 
tures which were completely unsuited for the demands made upon 
them, with new structures. 

8. The replacement of certain presently leased structures with 
Government-owned structures. 

4, The acquistion of one leased hospital. 

The subcommittee recommended a lump-sum appropriation in the 
belief that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was better qualified 
to allocate the money made available. 

Although it was implied that the present appropriation would 
complete the hospital-building program, Mr. Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
of New York complained that the Veterans’ Bureau made it a prac- 
tice of continually renewing requests for more money for buildings. 

When Mr. LaGuardia inquired of Mr. Luce whether this sum now 
about to be appropriated would suffice, Mr. Luce replied: 


We can only rest in hope as we did a year ago. There is no knowing. We 
must face these things as they come. I may point out in this connection, how- 
ever, that we are finding a most lamentable, a most pathetic degree of returns 
by patients suffering from tuberculosis, who come back to the hospitals 3, 4, 
5, 6, and even as many as 9 times, it is recorded. Men go out into civil life 
and cannot cope with the cruel necessities of our competitive system. They 
break down under the work and come back again and again with hope ever 
living in their breasts that they may at last secure complete recovery. For 
many years the pitiable victims of the great tragedy will be knocking at the 


doors of our hospitals asking for a renewed opportunity to alleviate their 
sufferings.” 


Mr. LaGuardia voiced two particular objections relating to the 
Sones of veterans’ legislation. First of all, and as many other 
Members of Congress had done through the years, he bitterly pro- 
tested the numerous measures being framed year after year “under 
suspension of the rules in the last hours of a session, without the 


opportunity of complete consideration, discussion, and freedom of 
amendment.” 


His second objection was in reference to individual costs of hos- 
pitalization. He maintained that it would be more economical for the 
Government to contract with private hospitals for medical care of 
veterans. He continued his comments as follows: 


Gentlemen, I want to say this: Let us not get into the attitude of voting with 
our eyes closed on anything which may come here on behalf of the veterans. 
We are doing them more harm than good. Let us examine these measures; let 
us see to it that we are giving adequate relief to the veterans who need it. Let 
us legislate and appropriate more for the veterans and not so much for real- 
estate contractors and create soft jobs for politicians. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] pointed out the 
increased number of tubercular patients. That is true, but I want to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that you cannot adequately cure tubercular 
patients by compelling them to go to any one hospital. I know from experience 
in my own family, to my sorrow, that a tubercular patient is dissatisfied, no 
matter where you place him. Instead of building a hospital to compel patients 
to go to under rigorous military discipline, we should give each patient a 
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sufficient allowance to go to any hospital in the land where the cure might be 
effected in his own way and thereby save millions of dollars in overhead 
expenses. 

I know it is not popular to stand here and oppose legislation of this kind. 
I know it is being endorsed by big service organizations. I belong to those 
organizations, but I am going to stand up every time I believe that we are 
doing injustice to the veterans and fight against any legislation that is not 
of direct and actual benefit to the veteran.” 

Mr. Thomas Deitz McKeown, of Oklahoma, felt compelled to air 
his objection to an overused method of passing veterans’ legislation: 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have always supported all legislation for the 
gallant soldiers. I think they are entitled to have the support of this House, 
but I rise to voice my opposition to this method of passing legislation carrying 
large appropriations under suspension of the rules. I say that in the name of 
the soldiers we are creating enormous appropriations without consideration. 
It is not right. This Congress ought to have a chance to consider this legis- 
lation. 

You force this veterans’ legislation to come up under suspension of the 
rules in every session of Congress. Why do you not come out in the open and 
give us a fair chance to have legislation considered? I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] when he says the rules 
of this House ought to be amended so that legislation of importance will not 
be crowded out here to be passed under suspension of the rules by a two-thirds 
vote. I agree heartily with him, and I say it is not the right way to pass enor- 
mous sums of money out of the Treasury of the United States simply because of 
the old soldiers, and you know that if the soldiers were not involved you 
could not pass the legislation. You know that.” 

A realistic view was expressed by Mr. Lamar Jeffers, of Alabama, 
with regard to needed congressional action on are He insisted 
that the hospitalization program would be with Congress for a lon 
time, and consequently proper provisions on a permanent basis shoul 
be made for it. Whatever the currently existing situation may be, 
Congress must take care of the problems as they arise. Whereas the 
subcommittee could not undertake to say that the presently requested 
funds would be the last amount which would have to be requested 
for such purposes, the subcommittee was prepared to justify the 
allocation of the $10 million on the basis of the conditions then in 
existence. 


Act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 1550-1551) 


In urging favorable consideration of H. R. 16982, Mrs. Edith Nourse 
pr ee, of Massachusetts, chairman of the hospital subcommittee, 
called attention to three compelling reasons why this bill should be 
1, The existence of long waiting lists of men who were in need of 
hospital care but could-not be admitted because of the lack of beds. 

2. The current unemployment situation would be afforded some 
measure of relief through new construction projects. 

3. Costs of construction were then much lower than at any time for 
many years. It was consequently considered sound business for the 
Government to build under such favorable economic circumstances. 

According to the figures of the Veterans’ Administration, 7,000 
men and women were awaiting hospitalization. Even a larger figure, 
namely, 10,000, was based on reports from the various regional offices 
of the Veterans’ Administration and from other sources. 


18 Ibid., p. 5168. 
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From the very inception of the program of hospital construction, 
Members of both Houses of Congress have from time to time en- 
deavored to have their own districts selected for hospital sites. It 
would appear from the evidence that many such Congressmen and 
Senators have given, however, that they were genuinely sincere in 
their recommendations. 

Among the more significant factors which should govern the selec- 
tion of a site, Mr. Edmund Francis Cooke, of New York, mentioned 
the need for “economy of operation ; the accessibility of expert medical 
counsel, convenience of employees, adequate transportation facilities 
to and from the hospital, the center of patient load in the area to be 
served, and the expense involved.” 

Theoretically, perhaps most of these principles could be applied to 
a given situation, but it may be doubtful whether any one location 
could fulfill all the requirements. The precise center of the patient 
load area, for example, may or may not coincide with the transporta- 
tion facilities. But, in general, it would seem that this approach 
would be better than most influences which governed selection in 
the past. 

During the consideration of H. R. 16982, considerable controversy 
arose within the New York delegation regarding where a new hos- 
pital should be located within the State. When it seemed apparent 
that undue and unjustifiable political considerations were being 
introduced, Mr. Cooke commented in part: 

But there are men, small and puny minded, who would sacrifice the welfare 
of the veteran to the aggrandizement of their own political fortunes; men to 
whom the suffering and distress of others is a secondary consideration when 
the advancement of their own welfare is at stake, and who would be willing to 
barter the happiness, health, and welfare of hosts of men in order to possess 
the satisfaction of bringing to a locality, however unsuited, a large public 
appropriation for the construction of a hospital. 

In legislating for these veterans’ hospitals, I take it, we are not legislating 
for a day, not to satisfy the whim or desire of any particular individual, how- 
ever avaricious he may be, but for a great humane purpose. A purpose not 
fulfilled in a month or a year but one which may not be completely fulfilled for 
50 years. We are providing not only for a hospital to treat the sick and the 
disabled but we are rearing a monument to the wisdom and commonsense of the 
men and women responsible for its location. Shall future generations, shall the 
present generation, in criticizing as they eventually must, the judgment of 
Congress in the location of these vitally humane institutions, think that the 
Congress was guided by good sense and unselfish desire or shall we be forever 
open to the challenge of our integrity and good intentions in matters of this 
kind? Shall we be able to justify in the years to come the construction of a 
hospital far from the beaten path, removed from the center of population, 
inaccessible by transportation lines? Will the fact that some Member was able by 
sharp practice and by stealth to procure its location there be a sufficient and 
satisfying answer to those who raise the query? That some action of this kind 
was foreseen and attempted to be guarded against is indicated by the adoption 
by the Veterans’ Bureau and the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of a rule 
providing that no allocation of a hospital should be made except to a State at 
large. That no particular area of a State should be defined as the future 
location of a hospital unless approved by the Federal Hospital Board.” 


Two major differences of opinion developed in the Senate with re- 
spect to medical and hospital care of veterans. 

One difference concerned the delegation of authority for determin- 
ing the locations of new hospitals, and the other involved the reduction 
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by 50 percent of compensation paid to veterans during periods of 
their confinement to hospitals. 

With reference to the loss of compensation, an amendment was in- 
troduced in the Senate which would have reduced the veterans’ com- 
pensation by 50 percent during hospitalization. 

Senator Smoot, in support of the amendment, explained that the 
Government was taking complete care of the veteran while he was in 
the hospital. If the veteran were not in the hospital, it would have 
taken his entire compensation payment to meet the cost of living 
in any case, therefore, the Senator could not understand why the 
compensation should not be readjusted to reflect the added expense 
borne by the Government. 

Since no hearings had been held on this feature of the amended ver- 
sion of the original bill, it was maintained that undue advantage would 
have been taken of the veteran population. The only approval of the 
idea was attributed to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
feared the possibility of hospital patients becoming lazy and not desir- 
ing to go out and earn a living. 

Senator Sam G. Bratton, of New Mexico, protested strongly against 
any reduction of compensation while a veteran was hospitalized : 


Let me say to the Senator from Utah [Reed Smoot] that I live in a section of 
the country where perhaps an undue proportion of sick veterans go in order to 
regain their health, and I have never had my attention drawn to a single case 
where the director had any trouble in dismissing a veteran who had recovered and 
should leave. However, let us concede that there are such cases—and I doubt not 
the statement of the Senator from Utah, but I think they are rare exceptions to 
the general rule—let us concede the facts to be as stated, are we going to penalize 
to the extent of 50 percent of their compensation the vast majority of veterans 
who are so unfortunate as to lose their health and, therefore, are required to 
go to hospitals in order to encourage some other veteran to leave the hospitals? 

+ + ~ * * * ¥ 

Now it is proposed, as an amendment to a veterans’ hospital program, without 
consideration, without hearings, without giving the representatives of the veter- 
ans involved and affected an opportunity to present their side of the situation, 
to cut down their compensation 50 percent. 

What is the reason for it? Why should we doit? The Senator from Wisconsin 
tells us that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs said that we must urge the 
veterans to leave the hospitals when they have recovered sufficiently to do so 
with safety ; that we should urge those who are disinclined to leave at the proper 
time to take their departure. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that if there are such cases they are rare exceptions 
to the general rule of the veterans of the World War. My observation of the 
veterans has been that they stay out of the hospitals as long as possible; that 
they wage a valiant fight—sometimes against great odds—to hold their own in 
the arena of life. I am unwilling to give my approval to a proposal which will 
penalize these veterans to the extent of 50 percent of their fixed compensation 
during the period while they are compelled of physical necessity to go into a 
hospital and there fight to regain their health. The Federal Treasury is not 
embarrassed to that extent. We do not need to practice economy in that way.” 


Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, complained that this amend- 
ment was sprung in the committee with no consideration of clarifica- 
tion or justification. A better plan, he believed, would be the subse- 
quent reduction of compensation after a veteran were declared cured 
and able to leave the hospital. No one would know, for example, what 
financial obligations the veteran may have incurred. He may have 
some very worthy objectives underway which could be thereby 
jeopardized. 


2 Ibid., vol. 74, pt. 6, February 21, 1931, p. 5628. 
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A very rational and deliberate stand was taken by Senator Alben 
Barkley, of Kentucky : 


I recognize the fact that in some individual cases, more or less isolated, an 
ex-serviceman who has no dependents may be able to have more money while he 
is in the hospital than he would have while he is out; but during the last days 
of the legislative session, in which we are now engaged, I do not believe this sort 
of proposal ought to be tacked on to a hospital bill. 

It may be that it would be wise to make some revision of the compensation laws 
so as to discourage, as General Hines indicated it, the tendency of young men 
without dependents to hang around the hospitals in order to draw their compen- 
sation and at the same time be supported by the Government while in the hos- 
pital ; but certainly that sort of a proposal ought to receive more deliberation and 
consideration than it has had at the hands of the Finance Committee at this time. 

This proposal was suggested the other day rather incidentally, while we were 
holding hearings on the hospital bill. It came rather suddenly from General 
Hines, for whom I have the greatest respect ; and it came because of his fear that 
after a while the hospitals would be filled up largely with young men because of 
the attractiveness of the compensation and the hospitalization all at the same 
time. 

If there is any such danger, it is at this time at least remote, and there will be 
ample time when we can deliberate over this legislation, and not put it in a bill 
which we must rush through at the end of the session, providing additional 
hospital facilities for the ex-servicemen.” 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, quoted the Senate Committee on 
Finance to the effect that it believed that the location of the new hos- 

itals and homes and the additions to existing construction should be 

eft to the discretion of the Federal Board of Hospitalization with 
the approval of the President. This Board was considered entirely 
competent inasmuch as its members were outstanding men thoroughly 
versed in the subject of hospitalization and domiciliary care. 

While Representative William P. Holaday, of Illinois, personally 
preferred that the bill itself determine the location of the new con- 
struction and where alterations or additions were to be made, he 
would support whatever plan alleviated the widespread distress then 
existing. esis ‘ 

Further argument restricting the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to determine the various locations for the expend- 
iture of the funds provided by H. R. 16982 was withheld in the inter- 
est of getting the bill passed and made law. 


Act of March 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 21) 


The act of March 17, 1948, began as H. R. 1749, “a bill to amend 
Veterans Regulation No. 10, as amended.” Its objective was to lib- 
eralize for certain’ World War IT veterans the provision of medical 
and hospital treatment, domiciliary care, and burial benefits. 

The new law served to place the veterans of World War II ona 
parity with veterans of World War I. Subject to the limitations of 
the availability of personnel and equipment, medical and hospital 
treatment, domiciliary care, and burial benefits were now granted to 
certain veterans of World War II regardless of whether the disability 
suffered was service incurred. 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, offered the justification 
for the legislation in the Senate. There was no discussion nor any 
nee over the measure. The Senator, in part, explained as 

ollows: 


* Ibid., pp. 5629-5630. 
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The purpose of the bill is to extend to veterans who are now being discharged, 
who may have suffered disability, and who have become veterans of World War 
II, the same opportunity for hospitalization, domiciliary care, and burial benefits 
as those which have hitherto been granted to veterans of World War I. 

Mr. President, it is an emergency matter for the reason that there are many 
men now being discharged from the Armed Forces after service in World War II 
as to whose status in veterans’ hospitals, under the present law, there is some 
doubt. As a result thereof, men are being discharged—and this is particularly 
true of mental cases and tuberculosis cases—from the Armed Forces, and their 
families are being notified to come and get them; that they are not entitled 
under the present law to hospitalization in veterans’ hospitals. Many men have 
been sent to State insane asylums, or efforts have been made to place them in 
State insane asylums, but the State authorities have been reluctant to take 
them, on the ground that this is purely a Federal obligation. I am ashamed 
to say, Mr. President, that in a considerable number of cases, particularly mental 
cases, the families of the men have been unable to take care of them, the State 
institutions have been unwilling to receive them, and so the men themselves, 
after being discharged from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard 
of the United States, have actually been confined in common jails, through no 
other fault of their own than that they had suffered serious mental derange- 
ment, in many cases as the direct result of their service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States.* 


Senator Clark went on to explain that this bill sought to establish, 
while World War II was still in progress, the same benefits which were 
adopted for the First World War 51% years after that war had ended. 


Act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 284-301) 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 contained important 
provisions for the medical treatment and hospital care of veterans. 
Unlike some of the other general benefits of this extensive act, the 
medical and hospital privileges were adopted with little discussion and 
no controversy. 

Title I of the bill authorized and directed the Administrator of 
Hospitalization to expedite and complete the construction and equip- 
ment of additional hospital facilities for World War II veterans. 

Mr. Bernard W. Kearney, of New York, early in the discussion of 
the general provisions of the bill, stated : 


Naturally, our first thought was for our disabled—he who has borne the 
brunt of battle—to insure adequate and efficient care and treatment for the 
sick, the wounded, and the disabled. This was done in the first part of the 
committee bill by declaring the Veterans’ Administration to be an essential war 
agency, by assuring that hospital construction be completed, and by authorizing 
both the Army and the Navy, with the Veterans’ Administration, to enter into 
agreements for mutual use and the exchange of facilities. We want to protect 
our disabled men and women by providing advice and aid and assistance con- 
cerning their claims for disability and hospitalization. We do this by the 
authorization of staffs by the Veterans’ Administration at Army and Navy hos- 
pitals when our men and women are being discharged, and by providing for 
the use of accredited representatives of veterans’ organizations in these facilities 
and by the giving of aid to these men and women who are about to be discharged 
from the active service. The care of the disabled must be paramount in our 
thoughts; it is our prime obligation. Along with the distinguished lady from 
Massachusetts, I, too, am sorry that the appropriation of $500 million authorizing 
the construction of veterans’ facilities was stricken from the bill; this being 
taken out solely upon the grounds that the amount specified was a limitation.” 


It was reported that the 100,000 hospital beds of the Veterans’ 
Administration would be immediately available as needed. The bil: 


also made adequate provision for the transfer of an additional 100,000 
hospital beds from the Army and the Navy to the Veterans’ Admin- 


8 Tbid., vol. 89, pt. 2, March 9, 1943, p. 1696. 


% Tbid., vol. 90, pt. 4, May 12, 1944, p. 4453. 
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istration. In the event a still greater number of beds were necessary, 
the sum of $500 million as provided by the Senate version of the bill 
was allocated for new construction. This amount of money was 
agreed upon by the conferees who also considered the House recom- 
mendation which would have authorized the appropriation of funds 
from time to time as the need arose. 

Mr. Overton Brooks, of Louisiana, expressed the general sentiment 
of the Members when he stated : 


The new hospitals to be built when needed should be made of permanent 
material, and they should be as fine as engineers can devise and money can buy. 
They should be built throughout the length and breadth of the land where they 
are needed, and in locating them, reference should be made to the climate, 
geographical advantages, and general environment. While it is natural to 
follow to some extent State lines, no community which otherwise qualifies should 
be denied a hospital for veterans of the United States merely because it is 
located near the boundary line of the State. I am sure that the experts of the 
Veterans’ Administration will do an excellent job in the location of future hospital 
facilities. 

* * + * 7 * 

More than 5,000 veterans monthly are moving through the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals at the present time. Already over 40,000 have been hos- 
pitalized, and the number is constantly increasing. It was testified at the House 
hearings on this bill that the peak load of disabilities may not come for 25 years 
after the war, and at that time it may reach a total of 1,250,000 men and women 
veterans who have disabilities of some character. This is an enormous number; 
but whatever the number may be, it is our obligation as citizens of a grateful 
nation to make sure that these disabled veterans are properly cared for.” 


In the conference report on the bill, it was agreed that the Veterans’ 


Administration was to be an essential war agency and entitled, 
second only to the War and Navy Departments, to priorities in 


personnel, ee supplies, and material. Such priority with 


reference to building materials was to extend to any State institution 
to be built for the care or hospitalization of veterans. 

In centers of population where no Veterans’ Administration facility 
for the medical or hospital care of veterans was available, the Admin- 
istrator was granted authority to provide the necessary regional offices, 
suboffices, branch offices, contact units, or other subordinate offices 
deemed necessary in the interest of the veterans. 


Act of September 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 867) 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reported favorably on 
H. R. 6217 which subsequently became the act of September 19, 1950. 
The purpose of the bill was to provide greater security for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection, through the granting of outpatient medical 
treatment by the Veterans’ Administration. Outpatient medical care 
was currently available to all veterans who had sustained service- 
connected diseases or disabilities. 

Duplicate reports on the bill were filed by both the Senate and House 
committees. (U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Outpatient treatment for Spanish-American War veterans. 
Report to accompany H. R. 6217 (81st Cong., 2d sess.). Washington, 
U. 8. Government Printing Office [1950], 3 pages.) The reports noted 
that the average age of the Spanish-American War veteran in 1950 
was 74. The average number of them dying per year was 9,000, and as 
of June 30, 1949, approximately 127,000 of the. veterans were living. 


* Ibid., May 17, 1944, p. 4627. 
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Perhaps the most unusual feature of the action taken on this bill 
was its eventual passage over President Truman’s veto. While the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, in a memorandum to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. John E. 
Rankin, did not express overt objection to the bill, it was readily ap- 
parent that the Veterans’ Administration was not in sympathy with 
the bill’s objectives. It was pointed out that although the costs 
would not be unreasonable for the Spanish War survivors, the danger 
lay in the establishment of a p ent. Ultimately, World War I 
veterans would have justification for demanding similar benefits. 
Whereas there were approximately 26,000 living World War veterans 
70 years of age or older in 1950, the numbers would increase very 
rapidly until in 1970, an estimated 1,383,000 veterans would have 
pa 70 years of age. The cost of outpatient medical care for a 
group this size would have necessitated a major expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

In his unavailing veto message, the President stated that an 
overpowering burden would have to be imposed on the Government 
were it required to provide medical care for veterans having no serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. Furthermore, he explained, the medical 
activities would have to be expanded at a time when the country’s 
medical resources were already strained to the limit. In fact, legisla- 
tion had to be requested for the induction of medical personnel into 
the Armed Forces under selective service. 

The President also invited attention to the broad implication of 
such a precedent being established. The cost of outpatient medical 
care for service-connected disabilities had already reached in excess 
of $100 million a year. To include non-service-incurred disabilities 
would have to involve amounts of eres proportions. 

For many years the proponents of legislation intended for the ben- 
efit of Spanish-American War veterans have cited the extreme hard- 
ship suffered by these veterans because of the inadequate and incom- 
plete medical and service records in existence. In this connection, 
the President stated : 


It has been stated by those supporting the legislation that such a measure 
is necessary because inadequate medical records have prevented veterans of 
the Spanish-American War group from establishing that their disabilities are 
service connected. The real issue presented by this bill is not adequacy of 
medical records. Liberal standards have been and are used for determining 
service connection of disabilities and for determining eligibility for veterans’ 
benefits. The presence or absence of formal medical records does not neces- 
sarily control the decision as to eligibility. The plain fact is that these veterans 
have reached an age where, regardless of their military service, physical disa- 
bilities are common, and the costs of medical care are, in consequence, higher 
than at earlier ages. The same is true, of course, of all other citizens who 
have reached a comparable age. The conclusive presumption of fact to be estab- 
lished by this bill would be largely fictional. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War group have already been very 
liberally recompensed for their service through pensions for non-service-con- 
nected disability and for age. The rates paid to them are higher and the con- 
ditions more liberal than for veterans of later wars. Practically all veterans of 
this group are now eligible on an unqualified basis for pensions of $90 a month. 
In addition, of course, veterans of the Spanish-American War group are pro- 
vided hospital and medical care on the same basis as are all other veterans. 
They are entitled to free hospital care and medical care on the same basis as 
are all other veterans. They are entitled to free hospital care and medical care 
on an inpatient and outpatient basis, without restriction, for service-incurred 
or service-aggravated disease or injuries. A Spanish-American War veteran is 
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also eligible, as are other veterans, for free non-service-connected hospital and 
medical care, but only if a Veterans’ Administraticn hospital bed is available 
and if the veteran states he is unable to pay for the service.” 

Act of July 27, 1953 (67 Stat. 187) 

Although H. R. 5690, which became the act of July 27, 1953, was an 
independent offices appropriation bill, it was of considerable impor- 
tance to the medical and hospital program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Not only did this bill specify the amount of funds which 
would be available for the veterans’ medical and hospital care, but it 
clarified some important procedures and principles of operation 
which were previously in doubt. 

Both sides of the question as to whether or not veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities should pay for their care were vigorously 
defended. In addition to confining themselves wholly to a positive 
or negative conclusion, there were other members who proposed com- 
promise solutions to the dilemma. 

The following clause in the bill was the core of the most contro- 
versial aspect of the bill: 

And the Administrator shall make every effort to collect from any veteran 
hospitalized, cared for, or treated for a non-service-connected disability accord- 
ing to the ability of the veteran to pay for such hospitalization, treatment, or 
care. 

Mr. Will E. Neal, of West Virginia, indicated that he would intro- 
duce an amendment to the bill for the purpose of deleting this clause. 
There was real danger, he explained, of veterans seriously overloading 
hospital and medical facilities if they learned that the law now pro- 
vided that veterans were to pay whatever they could afford. He com- 
mented : 


In my opinion, that provision can be interpreted to cover a great deal of abuse 
which would naturally come about in the administration if the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs were inclined to interprete it to mean that he could hold out 
to the veterans the opportunity to come into the hospitals, occupy the beds in 
the hospitals, and pay whatever they could afford to pay, and by so doing over- 
crowd the hospitals and prevent the admission of many serious cases, which thus 
might have to wait a long time before they could be admitted.” 

Another argument in support of deleting the clause noted above 
was offered by Mr. Thomas J. Lane, of Massachusetts. He main- 
tained that it was impossible to determine accurately whether a par- 
ticular disease or disability was service connected when it manifested 
itself many years after discharge from the service. In view of the 
strong likelihood in so many instances that the disability may have had 
service connection, he believed such veterans should not be denied 
Veterans’ Administration hospitalization when they needed it. Fur- 
thermore, many of the men who also served their country, in Mr. 
Lane’s opinion, did not seek the disability compensation to which 
they might have been entitled had they prosecuted their claims at 
the Eee moment and in the conventional manner. He con- 
tinued : 


I do not believe it is fair to deny hospitalization to the non-service-connected 
veteran who is in need of medical care and cannot afford it. In the average 


*U. 8. Congress, House, message from the President of the United States, transmitting 
without approval the bill (H. R. 6217) to pivrie reater security for veterans of the 


Spanish-American War, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., 
Printing Office [1950], Pp 
= Congressional Record, 


. . No. 700. Washington, U. S. Government 
vol. 99, pt. 5, June 16, 1953, p. 6670. 
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ease, he wants to work steadily, to maintain a home, and bring up a family. 
With his average wage, however, he cannot pay the costs of medical care when 
he becomes seriously ill, or disabled. 

Most of us are genuinely concerned about the mounting financial demands 
of the Federal Government, but not in denying those services that we consider 
to be an obligation. _Like the current debate over the budget for the Air Force, 
it is not the goal that is in dispute but the manner of reaching it. HKconomies 
can be made, but not by sacrificing essentials.” 

An alternative proposal suggested by Mr. Lane, and one which he 
deemed of great merit, was to establish the rule that veterans with 
non-service-connected ailments, and whose income exceeded $6,000, 
should not be made eligible for any Government subsidized medical or 
hospital care. 

He would have extended the benefits to all other veterans with non- 
service-connected disease or disability provided they were genuinely 
in need of such care and there were hospital facilities available. 

It was due to inaccurate and partially true press comment through- 
out the Nation that drew public attention to the problem of provision 
of medical and hospital care for non-service-connected veteran cases. 
Statistics and additional data were furnished by Mr, Joe L. Evins, of 
Tennessee, in defense of the Veterans’ Administration’s management 
of its farflung and varied responsibilities : 

Some critics of the Veterans’ Administration program have allowed a few 
scattered clouds on the horizon to cast shadows over the operation of a great 
medical program for the disabled and needy veterans of the Nation. 

The Appropriations Committee, in its report, has cited 12 cases which the 
committee believes are cases of veterans improperly admitted to the VA hospi- 
tals. All the facts on the cases are not given. 

It should be remembered that there are more than 20 million veterans in the 
Nation, and approximately 114,000 veterans in our hospitals today. 

When we consider the average daily patient load of 114,000 veterans in hospi- 
tals and 20 million veterans of the Nation, 12 cases of questionable and improper 
admissions is certainly not a bad situation. It is, in fact, an excellent record— 
a record of administration of which the Nation can and should be proud.” 

In his lengthy discussion, Mr. Evins cited one example of how 
the Veterans’ Administration was maligned. The mayor of one of 
the Nation’s larger cities was admitted to a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital for care and treatment. When the press learned of this fact, 
it proceeded to publicize what it termed a flagrant abuse of veterans’ 
benefits by the Administration. Subsequent investigation readily dis- 
closed that the mayor was a Marine Corps veteran. Soon after his 
admission to the hospital he died. It was later discovered, upon the 
administration of his estate, that he was completely bankrupt. 

Mr. Evins also invited attention to the results of three different 
surveys made by responsible sources of the hospital and medical serv- 
ice of the Veterans’ Administration. He appeared happy to report 
that each of these surveys tended to discount and discredit much of 
the false propaganda being directed against the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration programs. 

One of the surveys, conducted by the Comptroller General, covered 
the activities of 46 veterans’ general medical and surgical] hospitals. 
Within these hospitals the report slowed that 64.4 percent of the vet- 
erans hospitalized were suffering from non-service-connected disabili- 
ties, while only 35.6 percent of the patients were those with service- 


% Tbid., p. 6671 
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connected ailments. If no further data were available, commented 
Mr. Evins, then one would admittedly be justified in assuming that 
much of the patient load was comprised of ineligible or illegally ad- 
mitted cases. A more careful analysis, however, abruptly changed the 
conclusions which were to be drawn from the report. 

Of the allegedly ineligible group, 24.8 percent had permanent and 
total disabilities and were receiving compensation and treatment for 
both service-connected and non-service-connected disabilities. Mr. 
Evins then pointed out: 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities plus the number of veterans suf- 
fering from TB, cancer, psychotic, and long-term disabilities—all legally admitted 
to VA hospitals—total 89.9 percent of VA cases. 

According to the GAO report, we thus have only 10.1 percent of veterans hos- 
pitalized who had no service-connected disabilities, and who are being treated 
for sickness and disabilities for less than 90 days—a small fraction indeed of 
the veteran population.” 

In a letter which Mr. Olin E. Teague, of Texas, received under date 
of June 16, 1953, from the Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
it was explained that the proposal as originally drafted in the bill 
which required veterans to pay for non-service-connected disability 
treatment would have imposed serious administrative burdens. The 
Deputy Administrator further explained that some sort of procedure 
would have to be developed whereby the ability of a veteran to pay 
would be determined. Also, some criteria would have to be estab- 
lished with reference to which cases merited further investigation. 
The ability to pay would depend, no doubt, upon a financial state- 
ment which would have to be furnished by the veteran; then the prob- 
lem, what items were proper for inclusion and what for exclusion. 
This would have involved a repetition of the income-tax complica- 
tions. 

Mr. Robert T. Secrest, of Ohio, was convinced that the problem of 
requiring veterans with non-service-connected disability to pay for 
medical and hospital care in proportion to their ability was one of 
the most complicated veterans’ propositions which had ever come 
before the House. 


* * * Here you say in the part that even would remain, if this perfecting 
amendment is adopted, that the Veterans’ Administrator can go behind that 
affidavit and see whether or not this veteran could pay for his own hospitaliza- 
tion. If that is to be done, then there should be some standards set by law, 
and not leave it up to the Veterans’ Administrator. There should be certain 
standards set by law as to when is a veteran able to pay. I would ask the 
chairman of the committee or anyone else to get it clarified here in the Record 
before this becomes a law. If a veteran owns a 4-room house, has a wife and 
4 children, has not a cent to his name, must he mortgage that house or sell it 
before he can get into one of these hospitals as a non-service-connected veteran? 
If you say “No,” then if he owns an 8-room house, must he mortgage that before 
he is eligible? If he has $500 in the bank and is single, must he turn that $500 
over to the hospital before he gets in? If the answer is “No,” if he has $5,000, 
must he do that? There should be some standard set up by legislation if we 
are going to go behind that affidavit as to a veteran’s ability to pay.” 


One other major point of discussion in the consideration of H. R. 
5690 with reference to the Veterans’ Administration’s medical and 
hospital program dealt with the shortage of hospital beds. This was 
directly related in turn to insufficient medical care. 


© Tbid., p. 6735. 
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At the base of the hospital-bed shortage was the insufficient appro- 

riation for the general program. Criticism was directed by a num- 
bat of Members at this deficiency in the appropriation acts. 

Mr. Lane pointed out that 2,288 beds in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals were then vacant due to lack of funds. Moreover, there 
would have been even more vacancies if the presently proposed ap- 

ropriations carried a further reduction of funds for the Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Isidore Dollinger, of New York, voiced his views, which were 
shared by the majority of Members who made themselves heard in the 
discussion on this bill: 


* * * Any cut in appropriations for the Veterans’ Administration, any cur- 
tailment of medical, hospital, and domiciliary services, or reduction of com- 
pensation and pension payments to veterans and their dependents, is a stark 
betrayal of our veterans, and I am strongly opposed to such reductions. 

No price tag is placed upon the life of a veteran when he goes into battle or 
the dangers he faces. We cannot estimate in dollars the risk of loss of limbs 
or mind, the sacrifice of the best years of his life in service which he could 
otherwise have spent in getting his education or starting a career, the period 
of rehabilitation, the disabilities incurred through service to his country which 
he must contend with ever after, the knowledge that he can never, so long as he 
lives, be a well person. However, to try to make up for some of these things, 
we have given our word that we would do all we could to help them, and the 
American people have gladly pledged their support.” 


The tragedy, insisted Mr. Dollinger, was that so many hospital beds 
were being inactivated at a time when thousands of veterans were 
being told that no facilities were available for their needs. Because 
their difficulties were not of service origin, their requests for hospital- 
ization, medical care, and other assistance were turned down. In the 
final analysis, it was not that the hospital beds were not available, for 
the buildings and rooms were in existence, but the personnel were not 
on hand to administer the facilities, 

Mr. Dollinger was firmly convinced that Congress should not con- 
tribute to the widespread hardship being experienced by the veteran 
population : 


Pitiful letters from veterans and their families are constantly received by 
me. Many state that they were refused hospitalization or medical care by the 
Veterans’ Administration and have no other sources of help; others in need of 
immediate attention have been forced to wait too long for processing; a veteran 
in need of dental care which he had to have before he could apply for a job was 
forced to wait an unconscionable length of time before all the decisions were 
made and before the work could be done; families have spent their last cent in 
giving a psychoneurotic veteran private hospital care while awaiting his ad- 
mission to the veterans’ hospital. The psychoneurotic cases are the most tragic; 
yet we have not provided ample hospital facilities for them—they are being 
refused admission to veterans’ hospitals, they are “farmed out” to State in- 
stitutions, or they are placed on a long waiting list to await future consideration. 

In my opinion no veteran who needs medical care should be refused. In many 
eases the decision that a veteran is not suffering from a service-connected dis- 
ability is not based on fact but on surmise. It should be assumed that the vet- 
eran who fights for his country does give of himself, that in many instances 
he must suffer some bad effects which would undermine his health and earning 
capacity in future years. When we have asked everything of him, our attitude 
should not be how little we can do for him, but how much.” 


An interesting budgetary development was proposed as a means 
of forcing the Veterans’ Administration to keep a prescribed number 
of hospital beds regularly available. It was customary in the past for 


® Ibid., p. 6736. 
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the Veterans’ Administration to specify the maximum number of beds 
which it could open, equip, staff, and operate for the following fiscal 
year. The subsequent appropriation of funds by Congress for the im- 
plementation of these plans was in some instances short-circuited. 
What happened was that the Veterans’ Administration, probably hard 
pee in other directions, or whatever the reason may have been, 

ailed to operate the number of beds which Congress was assured 
would be provided. 

In the present bill it was provided that should the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration fail to operate the designated number of beds—namely 
114,315— at a cost of $555 million, then the money which it is allowed 
to spend would be proportionately reduced. Mr. William G. Bray, 
of Indiana, said : 

This is a commonsense proposal and should increase the number of veterans 
getting hospitalization, increase the efficiency of that hospitalization, and save 
the taxpayer money. 

Act of June 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 272-298) 

In recent years there has been comparatively little discussion and 
debate concerning medical and Lenmant care for veterans. In the area 
of service-connected diseases and disabilities greater emphasis and 
more careful attention is given the veteran than in the non-service- 
connected cases. 

The act of June 24, 1954, was actually the independent offices ap- 

ropriation bill, 1955, with the Veterans’ Administration medical and 
hempital program an appendage to the provisions of the basic act. 

There were no areas of disagreement sufficiently intense to create 
any controversy. There was some discussion incidental to the provi- 
sion of outpatient dental care for non-service-connected veterans. Mr. 
John Phillips, of California, introduced an amendment which would 
have tightened the provisions for dental care of outpatients. He was 
supported by Mr. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of New Jersey, who re- 
marked, in part: 

It is my feeling, therefore, that this provision, although a stopgap measure, 
should be approved. It is my feeling also—and I have contacted all the veterans’ 
organizations—that there is no strong feeling on the part of anyone that damage 
is being done to veterans. There is no obligation, legal or moral, that we con- 
tinue the dental treatment of these noncompensable cases unless the veterans 
apply within 1 year of discharge. There is an estimated saving of some $20 
million if present restrictions are continued. Because these restrictions are 
reasonable, it is my conviction that permanent legislation to this effect eventually 
will be recommended by the Hospital Subcommittee of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the full Committee on Veterans’ Affairs itself when we do 
finally consider this problem directly.™ 

Mr. George S. Long, of Louisiana, spoke with an air of authority 
in his discussion of the dental problem. He was well qualified to do 
so since he had practiced dentistry himself. He was critical of past 
legislation, particularly when ill-advised amendments were hurriedly 
accepted and adopted. He called attention to an amendment passed 
during the preceding year which in effect nullified the examinations 
and certificates for dental service of 3,200,000 service-connected vet- 
erans. The cost to the Government was $70 million. Now it would be 
necessary, Mr. Long pointed out, to spend another $70 million in order 


% Thid., vol. 100, No. 59 (daily edition), March 31, 1954, p. 4019. 
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to reestablish the service connection for the same persons. Mr. Long 
went on to clarify his thoughts and recommendations: 


It is not fair, after a man has been service connected and processed, to deny 
him the work he is entitled to have done. You cannot do things like this in a 
few minutes. You cannot come in here with an amendment like this and, in a 
few minutes, write into law something that will cost the Government millions 
of dollars. It takes time to go into a measure of this kind. You cannot come in 
here with an amendment dealing with a momentous question of this kind and 
argue it out in 4 or 5 minutes—considering a proposition, I repeat, costing into 
the millions of dollars. Listen to me; no man can receive dental service unless 
he is in a hospital that is not service connected. I think it is absolutely wrong 
to say to a man who has service-connected disability and who has fought in 
our wars and rendered service to his country that he cannot have work done 
that is service connected, limiting his time to 1 year. Let us consider matters of 
this kind before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Let us take time to con- 
sider the bill on its merits and then refer it back to the House for action. But 
this same thing, done in the same way last year, cost the Government and our 
soldiers millions of dollars. Let us defeat this amendment. If yon want to 
pass a law of this kind, let it come through our committees and pass on it in 
the proper way.” 


Mr. Long succeeded in his objective; namely, the defeat of the pro- 
posal as embodied in the amendment to further curtail outpatient 
dental care. 

When finally enacted, the law provided a sum of $10 million for out- 
patient fee-basis dental care, an amount which was in excess of the 
budget estimate. 


® Ibid., p. 4020. 





CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A significant precedent established by the War Risk Insurance Act 
of October 6, 1917, was the provision for education and vocational 
rehabilitation. In the report on H. R. 5723, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce acknowledged that— 


The Government, however, owes a higher duty, both to the injuted man and to 
his people, than merely to compensate him for his injuries. Its primary obliga- 
tion is to develop all of his potentialities, to fit him for the best in life of which 
he is capable. 


The report also explained that the European countries were maki 
provision for the reeducation and rehabilitation of their soldiers an 
sailors. 

An unusual provision of the present bill, H. R. 5723, was the re- 
quirement, provided the veteran were found capable of reeducation, 
that he take the proper course when offered to him. The penalty for 
his refusal was suspension of his compensation payments. Of par- 
ticular advantage to the veteran was the fact that, if he succeeded in 
bettering his economic position, his compensation would continue to be 
paid. ‘The report continued: 


If a man has lost his legs, they cannot be restored; payment is made for the 
loss; but it is in the common interest that these fighting men, crippled though 
they be, should not rest content to live on the minimum compensation which the 
Government gives. They of all men should be encouraged to lift themselves 
above the common level and to develop all of their latent powers. 


In the event permanent disability is suffered, so that the serviceman 
is unable to follow any substantially gainful occupation, he may enlist 
in a training branch of military and naval service entitling him to 
full pay and to family allowance and allotments as in the regular serv- 
ice. 
In a letter of August 22, 1917, to Judge Julian W. Mack, Theodore 
Roosevelt stated, with reference to the reeducation provisions of the 
act: 


But I particularly like the provisions for reeducation. There is great danger 
when a man knows that for the rest of his life the Government is going to give 
him just enough to live on that he will be content therewith and grow sluggishly 
indifferent in further effort. But life is not static. Men go forward or else they 
fall backward. Unless proper steps are taken, men who endure, first, terrible 
injuries and then the long inactivity that necessarily follows, and who suffer 
some degree of permanent disability in consequence, are in grave danger of going 
to pieces. It is clearly in the public interest, as well as for their own good, that 
they should be reeducated for life wherever possible; and it is both wise and 
just that their economic recuperation should not lessen their compensation for 
loss of limb. We shall be recreant, indeed, if we fall short of the achievements 
which stand to the credit of France and Canada and England in the reeducation 
of their disabled. And we shall certainly fail in this indispensable duty of 
human salvage if we do not begin now.’ 


1 Congressional Record, vol. 55, pt. 7, September 8, 1917, p. 6835. 
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It is interesting to note that no objections were voiced in Congress 
with respect to the reeducation and training provisions. All com- 
ments made were highly favorably to the general plan. Mr. Simeon 
D. Fess, of Ohio, and Mr. John A. Key, of Ohio, both believed that 
this aspect of the bill was so important, and held such a valuable poten- 
tial for the disabled veterans as well as the Government, that special 
legislation should be enacted as soon as practicable. Mr. Fess then 
remarked : 


This much is true, that while the convalescent is in the hospital he must be 
under military authority, but when he is out of the hospital he ought not to be. 
He ought to be in a vocational field. Now, the question is so elaborate, so com- 
prehensive, that my only fear is that the Congress, and especially the department 
vested with authority herein specified, do not properly sense the far-reaching 
possibilities of this legislation. 

If the ranks of the unemployed are to be augmented by the frightful waste of 
human effort, due to this war, it will produce not only an army of hopeless war 
victims but a dead weight upon the processes of industrial recovery. While 
industry is strained by the abnormal demand for labor by the war until it invites 
the crippled soldier, every man must see at the end of the war the need of re- 
trenchment when our unfortunate war victims will not be wanted and he will 
be turned into the street, perhaps to beg. To secure him against it, he must be 
trained. No employer can be faulted for superseding the impotent with the 
skilled. He does not run his business as a benevolent institution. The safety 
of the injured soldier must not depend upon the altruism of business. The solu- 
tion is not to induce the employer to pay more, nor even to continue employment, 
but to train the disabled to earn more. 

When we speak of trades or the choice of trades, it is apparent that the injured 
soldier should, if possible, be returned to the trade, or one akin to the trade, he 
left. 

It is futile to attempt to train all for the highest trade. Every man has the 
right under the circumstances of war to have a training that will insure the 
best that is in him, the maximum of results. 

Sentimentalism must not take the place of judgment. The few trades must 
not be overdone. In Canada the following trades have been entered successfully : 

1. Light metal working 
2. Mechanical drawing 
3. Woodworking 
. Clay modeling 
. Automobile and internal-combustion engines 
. Gardening 
. Poultry raising 
. Beekeeping 
. Floriculture 

In the language of one of England’s best thinkers I express my views: 

“Habits of idleness are not easily shaken off. If these men are allowed to sink 
into despondency and apathy they will soon degenerate into chronic unemploy- 
ables. They have made great sacrifices, and we owe it to them as a debt of 
honor to save them from an intolerable future. To give them an interest in life, 
to make them feel they are not useless wrecks, in short, to help them to help 
themselves, is the only way to give them a chance of the happiness they deserve. 
But there is no time to waste. Delay means wasted lives.” * 


Further support of the plan was forthcoming from Mr. Edward 
Keating, of Colorado. He described the wording and intent of the 
bill “to be a pledge from the Government of the United States to the 
men who are going into the Army that if injured the Government of 
the United States will see to it that they are rehabilitated and re- 
educated insofar as it is humanly possible to do that.” Furthermore, 
he explained, it was not the intention of the Government to effect a 
saving for the Public Treasury whereby it would reduce the entitle- 


2 Ibid., pp. 7085-7086. 
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ment to compensation in proportion to the veteran’s enhanced eco- 
nomic position, 

A similar reception was given the education and training provisions 
of the bill in the Senate. Senator John Sharp Williams of Missis- 
sippi stated the following with respect to section 305: 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a provision in this bill in 
this same article that is new, and is the highest compliment, I think, to the 
sound statesmanship and the humanitarianism of the American Congress. I 
refer to the provision in section 305 for “rehabilitation, reeducation, and voca- 
tional training,” so that the crippled and maimed may be put into a condition 
where they may be useful to themselves and to society. In order to encourage 
the soldier to go through the process of reeducation and rehabilitation his com- 
pensation is not taken away from him when he has partially rehabilitated 
himself. Here might be a man with two hands gone, and we could teach him to 
use his feet; but if he thought, “I will lose my compensation, and I do not think 
that I can make as much money with my feet as the Government is paying me 
as compensation,” he might make no effort to help himself. So we say, ‘““That 
is perhaps very true, and we wiii not do that; but we will so provide that you 
will be getting your compensation, and in addition to that, you will be rendering 
some service to humanity first and yourself in profit and happiness second by the 
performance of some sort of work.” It is wonderful how far they have carried 
this rehabilitation and reeducation business in Europe. They have taken men 
with both eyes gone; they have taken men with both legs gone and men with 
both arms gone, men in every sort of conceivable fix, and they have taught them 
to do something. What little they do is just that much added to the general 
accumulation of the world’s welfare and to the amount of money that is doing 
some good in industry or in comfort or in the education of children or the main- 
tenance of the cripple’s self-respect, or in something else.* 

Act of June 27, 1918 (40 Stat. 617) 

The popular name of the act of June 27, 1918, was the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. This act proved to be the actual implementation 
of the general ideas nurtured in the War Risk Insurance Act as 
amended in 1917, 

An impressive committee met in Washington for the purpose of 
formulating recommendations to be incorporated in the draft of the 
proposed bill, S. 4557, which subsequently became the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. Members of the committee were representatives 
from the Departments of the Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, and 
Labor; the Federal Board for Vocational Education; the Public 
Health Service; the United States Employees Compensation Com- 
mission; the Council of National Defense; the National Chamber of 
Commerce; the American Red Cross; the National Manufacturers 
Association; and the American Federation of Labor. 

Responsibility for the administration of vocational rehabilitation 
was allocated to the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance retained the responsibility for screen- 
ing the veterans to determine eligibility and for the award of sub- 
sistence benefits. 

The veterans were entitled to receive compensation equal to their 
pay during their last month of active service. In the event their com- 
pensation under the War Risk Act (for disability or disease) were 
greater, then they could elect to receive the greater sum. Their de- 
pendents were eligible to receive the same allowances as during the 
serviceman’s last month of active service. 

A veteran without dependents could receive during training a maxi- 
mum compensation of $80 a month; a man with dependents $100. The 


3 Ibid., vol. 55, pt. 8, October 3, 1917, p. 7689. 
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act of June 5, 1920, increased the allowances to $100 and $120, respec- 
tively. 

Great expectations which were held with reference to the accom- 
plishments of the bill were based, in large measure, on the encouraging 
reports of rehabilitation in the war-torn European countries. 

Mehktor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, very ably guided the passage of 
the bill through the Senate. The Senator invited the attention of his 
colleagues to the successful programs in Europe: 


Mr. President, only during this war has it been fully realized what can be 
accomplished by vocational training for the rehabilitation of the injured soldiers 
and sailors. In Belgium before the war they had one institute for the vocational 
training of the injured in industries with a view of rehabilitating them. As the 
Germans swept through Belgium the director of that institution went to France, 
and at Lyon, France, shortly after his arrival, an institution was organized to 
apply the principles that had been used in Belgium at Charleroi to the rehabilita- 
tion of soldiers and sailors injured in the service. From that beginning at Lyon 
it went through all the allied countries. In Bngland, in France, in Italy, and in 
Canada splendid work has been done to refit for various occupations those who 
are injured in the service, and who, according to past lines of treatment, were 
considered out of the activities of life. 

a . ok * > * 


The great question is not whether this work shall be done, because everyone 
must desire that our country take up the problem as other nations have to furnish 
the opportunity for vocational training to rehabilitate the injured in the Army 
and in the Navy. The real question I feel that you will wish to consider is, How 
can we best do it? Weall intend to doit. I have never met anyone in the Halls 
of Congress or outside who did not believe it was a national responsibility to 
furnish the opportunity for rehabilitation to these men. 

Let me repeat ; the experience of Canada, and I think the experience of the other 
countries, has been that at least 1 percent of those in the Army, receiving injuries 
from which they would otherwise be able to do nothing, can be restored to suc- 
cessful activities by properly directed vocational training ‘— 


An interesting phychological aspect of rehabilitation was discussed 
during the Senate debate. As the discussion continued, it gradually 
became a controversy as to what Government activity or agency should 
have responsibility for vocational rehabilitation. 

It was pointed out that a tremendous deterioration in the mental 
outlook of a severely injured soldier set in almost immediately upon 
his learning of the extent of his injury. For this reason, the director 
of rehabilitation training for the Canadian overseas forces stated that 
the time interval between the injury and the taking of steps to show 
how such injuries can be compensated for must be reduced to the very 
minimum. Senator Smith described the Canadian program: 


The director of the Canadian work said that in France, even if the soldiers 
were there only 2 or 3 weeks after they were wounded and in the hospitals, there 
were pictures of wounded men, who had learned how to do something, ready to 
be shown. A man with an arm off is in the hospital. He is shown a picture of a 
mechanical arm which he will be able to use, and pictures of men using them. 
The old idea of an arm, that you could not tell the difference between the two, 
is all gone. The steel arm, with screws and springs and machinery by which you 
turn bolts, and those fingers are made to clasp just as solidly as the original hand 
did, and in that shape holding just like a hand. The patient sees this steel arm 
working a planing mill. He has to screw up those fingers to make them take 
hold of those pieces of steel, but while he does it he has just as firm a grip, and a 
firmer one, than he would have had with his old hand. Pictures of that sort, we 
are told, were put into the hospitals showing where men who had one arm and 
men with their legs off were doing effective work, and so on. All the way through 


*Ibid., vol. 56, pt. 7, May 23, 1918, p. 6953. 
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the effort was made in the Canadian hospital in France to let the injured men 
see that men injured like they were had come home not all in, but had learned 
to still do something and be something.® 

Senator Carroll S. Page, of Vermont, commented on an interesting 
disclosure made during the hearings on the bill. In those instances 
where wounded boys were interviewed by vocational officers during 
their hospital confinement, and again during their passage home while 
on shipboard, 80 percent of such injured men not only actually entered 
the vocational and rehabilitation schools in Canada, but 80 percent of 
those entering completed their objectives successfully. The main in- 

redient of this remarkable treatment was the convincing of the 
inj ured veteran that there was a definite and encouraging future for 
im. 

The counterpart of this remarkable record of achievement was the 
outcome of rehabilitation for those injured servicemen who were not 
met in the hospital or on shipboard by someone representing the voca- 
tional-training organization of the neglected men. Almost 80 percent 
returned to their homes without taking any interest in, or endeavor- 
ing to avail themselves of, the benefits provided by the Government. 
Senator Page remarked: 


That statement seemed hardly believable; and yet, that is the report of the 
Canadian officer who appeared before us, and is one which we ought very care- 
fully to consider. If the boy has a stimulus of the right kind, he embraces this 
training, while if he does not have it he goes back to his home and lapses into 
his old-time prewar conditions. 


There was disagreement in the Senate regarding whether the Sur- 
geon General or the Federal Board for Vocational Education should 
be in charge of the rehabilitation program. 

Senator Smith’s recommendation essentially amounted to divided 


responsibility during that period of time while the veteran was in the 
hospital : 


The work of rehabilitation must begin at the hospital and follow until the 
rehabilitated is located in an occupation. We left entire control to the Surgeon 
General’s department in the hospital, but we provide that the vocational instruc- 
tion, although the Surgeon General is supreme, shall take place in the hospital 
through the advisory action of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

We felt that in the hospital it is necessary that there should be no question cf 
the authority of the Surgeon General, yet we place with the Surgeon General’s 
office and the admiral at the head of the naval medical service the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and their trained assistants to aid in carrying into 
the hospital that line of vocational instruction which will contribute to the cure 
of the patient and also contribute to turning his mind toward future action. 
The representative of the Canadian Government stated that even in their trench 
hospitals they had pictures and illustrations of what could be accomplished by 
the injured who had accepted vocational training for rehabilitation. They sought, 
from the moment the patient in the hospital in France could begin to think, to 
inspire in him the hope still to do something.° 


The Senator subsequently elaborated upon his views. He held that 
the work of the surgeon was ended when the patient was cured. He 
anticipated difficulties when conflict should arise between the surgeon 
and the vocational instructor in the hospital. There was danger, he 
maintained, in the surgeon’s sincere though mistaken desire to do what 
did not belong to his province at all, and in which specialty he had 
had no training. The vocational specialist, on the other hand, having 


5 Ibid., p. 6961. 
® Ibid., p. 6954. 
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made a special study of the problem, would be familiar with the per- 
sonal problems of the trainee as well as with the entire vocational 
field for occupations in the country. Furthermore, even after the man 
was discharged from the hospital as being physically sound, an average 
of 12 months of training would be taken under vocational leaders 
when the surgeon no longer had any contact with the individual. 

Senator Smith explained that in Canada there was the kind of rela- 
tionship which he advocated. While the surgeon retained control, 
he had available the benefit of the advice of one who was better 
informed about vocational training. The surgeon would determine, 
under the provisions of the bill being considered, whether the patient 
was ready to receive vocational counseling and that such guidance 
would contribute to actual recovery, but the advisory role of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education would remain in the province 
of the counselor. 

Vigorous opposition to Senator Smith’s views was taken by Senator 
James W. Wadsworth, of New York: 


It has been said in the debate this afternoon that the function of the surgeon 
will cease and terminate when the man is cured of his physical injuries and 
that the function of the vocational educator will commence at that point. Mr. 
President, my opinion is that the two cannot be separated. They must be blended 
together; they must go along together through the man’s convalescence and 
recovery. The Senator from Georgia has given us a most interesting illustration 
of how a man was taught to use an artificial hand and taught to work at a trade 
with the artificial hand; but, Mr. President, I venture to state that there was 
a surgeon in consultation all the time in fitting that hand to the injured arm 
and readjusting it from time to time, and that that man was allowed at first 
to do but very little work at a time and always under the supervision primarily 
of the surgeon, with a vocational educator, of course, helping, but with the sur- 
geon in authority; and I venture to state that of the period which it will be 
necessary to devote to the final vocational education of an injured soldier, five- 
sixths of it will be consumed in medical or surgical treatment, and that by the 
time a man’s medical and surgical and therapeutical treatment has been finished 
and he is called cured and ready to go out, his vocational education will have 
been nearly finished. In my humble judgment it is essential to recognize that 
fact. 

It is said that this bill will not endanger a proper administration of this 
tremendously valuable and, I may say, even sacred work. Of course, it is not 
intended to endanger it, and no Senator would ever suggest that any such motive 
was behind it, but as a matter of proper administration it seems to me that it 
would be wise to put all of this work in the charge of the men who will have 
to spend at least five-sixths of the time taking care of the patients and whose 
authority must be supreme during much the greater portion of the period when 
the man is receiving his vocational education. 

The vocational education will not all be given in what we are pleased to call 
hospitals. It cannot all be given in the presence of suffering and anguish in 
the ordinary ward of a hospital—of course not—but it commences there. It 
commences, I am informéd, at the bedside of the patient—functional training, 
mental rehabilitation, the injection of a proper spirit of confidence and encour- 
agement into the mind of the patient, teaching him, if his hand or arm has been 
shattered, how to move the injured fingers and how to progress from day to day, 
so that the functional treatment gradually merges into the vocational training— 
and there is no point, I venture to say, where you can draw a line and distin- 
Lae one from the other, and the surgeon must be supreme during all of that 
period. 


Senator Wadsworth went so far as to insist that there was no need 
for the legislation envisaged by S. 4557, the eventual Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. He justified his conclusion on the basis of the 
Surgeon General’s Office not only having ordered and purchased 


TIbid., pp. 6964-6965. 
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equipment for machine shops but on this Office’s having instituted 
a program for the training of teachers. 

Possibly it was difficult for the Surgeon General of the United 
States Army himself to be objective in this controversy ; however, it 
is interesting to note the following letter sent by the Surgeon General 
on May 24, 1918, to Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 


Washington, May 24, 1918. 
Hon, JosepH E. RANSDELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: In our conversation this morning concerning the 
vocational rehabilitation bill, S. 4557, I think it a mistake to enact this bill at 
this time concerning this matter. 

The Medical Department is already acting upon a law Congress passed upon 
this subject and all these bills cause delay. 

There is ample authority for doing all that is necessary in this field under the 
law recently passed by Congress by which we are at present acting. I fear that 
a bill of this kind, which gives another department authority to come into our 
hospitals in an administrative capacity, would cause friction in administration. 

Very truly yours, 
W. C. Goreas, 
Surgeon General, United States Army.* 


Senator Wadsworth was loath to make any concession in the argu- 
ment regarding control of rehabilitation while the patient was still 
in his convalescent period. It would appear that the subsequent 
arguments he introduced may have lacked some objectivity, since the 
Senator was constantly quoting such leaders of the medical profession 
as Colonel Billings, Major Brackett, and other accomplished surgeons. 
Senator Wadsworth remarked in this respect : 


It seems to me that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Kenneth D. McKellar] 
and his advisers, if he has received advice, have a misconception of this whole 
problem. I hesitate to repeat it, as I said it so often. Of course, I am not an 
authority on this question, but I have it from such men as Colonel Billings, 
who was one of the leading surgeons of Chicago, according to the testimony of 
the Senator from Georgia in the hearings: I have it from men high in the medical 
profession. I had it last summer from Major Brackett, who was the leader of 
the orthopedic surgeons in Boston, the head of one of the biggest hospitals there, 
that it is apparently essential in your efforts to rehabilitate soldiers who are 
disabled to commence the functional prevocational and, indeed, the vocational 
training while and during the period that the man is receiving medical and 
surgical treatment. They must go together. There is no getting away from it. 
It depends, of course, largely upon the character and nature of the injury. If 
a man loses one eye, of course, it is not necessary to give him so much vocational 
training. It may be necessary to give him some functional instruction and 
training for the use of the remaining eye. If a man loses one arm, and it is his 
right arm, it may be necessary to give him a good deal of vocational training 
while you are fitting and adjusting the artificial hand to the injured member. 
The two must go together. But the Senator from Tennessee and some of the 
supporters of this bill seem to insist that you must draw a line somewhere 
between the hospital treatment and the vocational education. I contend you 


cannot do it.’ 

Although considerably more discussion took place in the attempt 
to determine where responsibility should lie, it seems that Senator 
Smith dealt the killing blow to Senator Wadsworth’s arguments. 
There were also other Senators who joined the Wadsworth camp. 


8 Ibid., p. 7002. 
® Ibid., p. 7007. 
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Senator Smith’s crucial statements involved basic laws. He ex- 

lained to the Senate that there was no law under which the Surgeon 
Geseial was authorized to provide vocational training. Furthermore, 
Senator Smith firmly Gaieand that no such training was being 
given in Army hospitals as the other Senators believed was being 
provided. The Senator’s clinching argument was: 


The act referred to by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene] does not give 
any such authority. It was passed in 1916. I may say I was the author of the 
provision put into the military bill. It was in a time of peace. It had no 
reference to wounded soldiers in hospitals, but to soldiers in active service, and 
the vocational training was to be a part of their service in camp, limited to a 
training which did not interfere with their military service. 

The provision said “soldiers while in active service,” and at the close it said 
that “the training shall be given under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War, which may in his judgment be consistent with the requirements of military 
instruction and service of the soldiers.’ It had no reference to soldiers who 
were about to be mustered out of the service on account of physical disability. 
There is, however, the right under the general appropriation for the Surgeon 
General Office to treat soldiers who are injured and to give them such physical 
training as may help restore them to a sound condition.” 


Unfortunately, Senator Wadsworth happened to choose Fort Mc- 
Pherson, in Atlanta, Ga., as a typical Army installation where val- 
uable vocational rehabilitation was being provided veterans. Sena- 
tor Smith happened to be from Atlanta, Ga., and remarked how fa- 
miliar, indeed, he was with the program as carried on at Fort Mc- 
Pherson. 

Little hobby shops were proves where the men could fabricate 
small, simple items. A small blacksmith shop, a little tinshop, and a 
paint shop were available for over 1,000 men. “If that is the kind of 
rehabilitation,” said Senator Smith, “the soldiers are to get, then let 
us concede we do not intend to do anything to rehabilitate the 
wounded.” ; 

Considerable debate on certain provisions of the bill took place in 
the House as well. Essentially the same arguments were introduced, 
with Mr. Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, assuming the relative role which 
Senator Smith had taken in the Senate: 

* * * As long as the disabled soldier is being physically rehabilitated or 
functionally rehabilitated, the Surgeon General’s Office has control. In other 
words, while the soldier is being healed and until he is discharged, he must be 
wholly under ‘the control of the military authority. But while he is in the 
hospital undergoing functional rehabilitation he would like to know about what 
he is going to follow, and he would like to consult about it. It would not do 
to give that field over to the Surgeon General's Office. That group of phy- 
sicians and surgeons cannot know either the requirements of vocational train- 
ing or the possible demands of such trained persons. It is no reflection on a 
teacher to say he knows nothing about surgery. Neither is it a reflection npon 
a surgeon to assert he knows nothing about training. The Surgeon General’s 
Office is not to look beyond, into the varied industries, and indicate what is de- 
manded in commerce, labor, and agriculture, and what the trained man can 
do, but the Surgeon General’s Office is primarily to heal. In other words, the 
Surgeon General’s Office is dealing with the wounded man up to the time when 
he will be capable of being vocationally trained.” 

In the final analysis, responsibility was delegated to the vocational 
advisers. But a considerable portion of their potential effectiveness 
was lost because there were insufficient numbers of personnel who com- 


© Tbid., p. 7020. 
4 Tbid., vol. 56, pt. 8, June 7, 1918, p. 7505. 
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bined the important abilities of tact and sympathy in dealing directly 
with the men, and at the same time were familiar with the common 
occupations and employment possibilities on a national scale. 


Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 607-730) 

By 1924 sufficient time had elapsed to furnish some basis for an 
evaluation of the education and training provisions of the War Risk 
Insurance Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. During the 
discussion of the various features of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, prior to its becoming public law, comments were made in the 
Senate on the results of the education and training benefits made 
available for World War I veterans. 

While there was acknowledgment of the beneficial results of the 

rogram, the overall impression was that undue advantage may have 

en taken of the privilege. As a consequence, the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act provided that no vocational training (this phrase covered 
educational training as well) was to be granted or continued to any 
person whatsoever after June 30, 1926, and no training allowance was 
to be paid after that date to any veteran. 

Until June 30, 1926, however, this act directed the Veterans’ Bureau 
to continue the program of vocational rehabilitation as it had been 
functioning. Up to $80 a month was allowed a veteran for his per- 
sonal maintenance and support if he had no dependents, or, for a man 
with dependents, $100 a month plus additional allowances determined 
by the actual number of dependents. 

In order for veterans to qualify for such training, it was necessary 
for them to have had a disability incurred, increased, or aggravated 
after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921, as a result of military 
service. A disability resulting from a man’s own personal willful mis- 
conduct disqualified him from the provisions for vocational training. 

Senator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, was personally distressed with the 
trend taken by the vocational-training provisions. He recalled that, 
when the measure was first adopted, tremendous opposition was 
expressed to the expenditure of a sum as large as $2 million. Some- 
what later the appropriation was increased to $6 million, and still 
later to $10 million. When the latter amount was requested, member- 
ship of the House was astounded. “And now,” commented Senator 
Fess, “6 years after the war has ended, the appropriation has increased 
to $100 million.” Whereas the Senator had originally held the highest 
of hopes for this aspect of the measure, he was at that time apprehen- 
sive of how long the expenditure of moneys could continue and of 
what vocational benefits were being realized. 

Senator David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, shared the views and con- 
clusions of Senator Fess. Both men were optimistic back in 1917 
when the debates first began as a prelude to the vocational rehabili- 
tation program. 

Senator Reed pointed out that that phase of the vocational training 
program which involved the colleges and universities was a great 
success. The men who availed themselves of such higher education 
did an excellent job and convinced the legislators that the money so 
expended was worthily used. 

The following excerpts from the remarks made by Senator Reed 
are interesting : 

But, on the other hand, vocational training has been a dismal failure in thou- 
sands of cases. Men have started on one vocation and have changed to another, 
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and then to another, and then to another in order to prolong their schooling, not 
because they wanted to learn anything but because they wanted to keep the 
monthly training allowance, which was larger than the compensation for total 
disability. A soldier who was 10 percent disabled would get $8 a month if he 
were receiving compensation, while, if he could get himself ordered to take voca- 
tional training of some kind, he would be getting $100 a month, and, of course, 
he has prolonged the training all he could. In some cases men have actually 
gone from 1 school to another, and from 1 occupation to another, 9 times; 
and they are still at it. 
* 7 


* > * * +e 

We started out with the best motive to rehabilitate men whose earning power 
had been impaired by injuries suffered in the World War. To rehabilitate means 
to restore a man to a former earning power by enabling him to overcome the 
handicap incurred in war service. We have actually interpreted that to mean 
habilitate. We have taken men who have had no earning power, boys who 
were not yet ready for college, and instead of rehabilitating them we are putting 
them through college and through professional schools. We have given them 
professions for which they never dreamed of striving. The United States has 
been overgenerous, and I am proud to say that it has been overgenerous. 

I am also proud to say that most of the young men took advantage of it 
properly and availed themselves of and bettered themselves by their oppor- 
tunities ; but it is a preposterous thing, Mr. President, to claim that rehabilitation 
must go on indefinitely after the close of the war. Last year my recollection is 
that rehabilitation cost us $100 million.” 

The act of July 2, 1926, provided that any person who was receiving 
placement training on June 30, 1926, could continue to receive such 
training until January 1, 1927. Those persons who were registered in 
schools or institutions on June 30, 1926, were enabled to continue their 
studies for not more than 2 years after passage of the act. Since no 
more amendments were forthcoming, all rehabilitation activities of 
the Government came to an end on June 30, 1928, until the World 
War IT period. 


Act of March 24, 1943 (57 Stat. 43) 


This act was the famous Public Law 16, which applied to a very 
Jarge number of World War II veterans. Its objective was to provide 
for rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 

The act provided, in brief, that any person who served in the Armed 
Forces after December 6, 1941, and prior to the termination of World 
War II and who incurred a disability or had a previous disability 
aggravated by such service and for which a pension had been author- 
ized should be entitled to vocational rehabilitation. An honorable 
discharge was a prerequisite for eligibility. A maximum entitlement 
of 4 years was specified and that no training should be furnished 
beyond 6 years after the termination of World War IT. 

Debate in Congress-dealt only with certain procedural aspects of 
the measure; no real opposition to the basic objectives was expressed. 

Differing opinions were expressed in connection with the inclusion 
of two other groups along with veterans in the program for vocational 
rehabilitation of certain disabled persons. 

Although Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, was 
thoroughly in agreement with the provisions of the bill, he strongly 
urged, in view of the expenditures to be made and the existence of 
other deserving groups that a more comprehensive program could 
have been planned. He commented, in part: 


* * * But I contend that, in the light of our past experience and in the light 
of the cost of the program, there was ample justification for attempting to work 


12 Tbid., vol. 65, pt. 8, April 29, 1924, p. 7466. 
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out a comprehensive program which would deal, as I said earlier today, with 
the three important phases of vocational rehabilitation; namely, the vocational 
rehabilitation of veterans who have a service-connected disability, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation of citizens who voluntarily or otherwise offered their 
services in connection with the war, such as the Civilian Defense Corps, the 
Civilian Air Patrol, the Air Raid Warning Service, and the brave men who are 
going to sea and dying in the service of the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration, as well as other citizens—civilians if you choose to call 
them such—who are in need of vocational rehabilitation and vocational training, 
and who, if given the opportunity, can help in the war effort.” 


It was apparent that Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, 
and the leading veterans’ organizations definitely considered the mem- 
bers of the Civilian Defense Corps, the Civilian Air Patrol, the Air 
Raid Warning Service, and the merchant marine as pure civilians. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, through their spokesman legislative 
representative, insisted that each group of persons should stand on 
their own merit. A particularly deserving group, such as the Disabled 
American Veterans, should not drag a less deserving category along on 
its shoulders, nor should it be dragged down along with the less worthy 
groups. It was also contended by the same veterans’ group that, in 
the event the present bill were adopted, more and more of the prob- 
lems of the veterans would be distributed through the various com- 
mittees of Congress instead of to the committees which were estab- 
lished to deal specifically with veterans’ problems. 

In his support of the measure as an exclusive provision for dis- 
abled veterans, Senator Clark stated: 


* * * The question is whether the Government owes a different obligation 
to the men whom it has taken and forced into the armed service in many cases, 
or received into the armed service, in the case of volunteers, as against the 
ordinary citizen. 

I doubt if there is a Member of the Senate who would stand on this floor 
today and deny the special obligation which the Government owes to the men 
who are coming back from service with the Armed Forces. I believe that if the 
motion which I am presently to make, to proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 786, dealing solely with the rehabilitation program for veterans, should pre- 
vail, there would not be 5 minutes of debate in opposition to the bill. 

The other alternative is that the veterans, the men who have this special 
right, the men who have this special claim on the United States Government, 
are to be tied in with a general social rehabilitation scheme, which may or may 
not be proper, but which certainly contains a great many controversial issues. 

I say, Mr. President, that it is not fair that the special rights of the veterans, 
whose claims for recognition and for treatment are already developing, and 
which will develop at an increasingly rapid rate, should be tied up and be con- 
nected with a very controversial subject with which they have nothing to do; 
that is to say, the duty of the Federal Government to cooperate with State 
governments in the general rehabilitation of civilians.” 


With reference to the attitude of the veterans’ organizations, Sena- 
tor Clark explained that he had never previously seen these groups 
“as much wrought up, as unanimous and as bitter, about any proposi- 
tion as they are about the proposal to take a simple matter of veterans’ 
rehabilitation and pitchfork it into a general scheme of social rehabili- 
tation affecting all the people of the United States which, whether 
it is justifiable or not, has nothing in common with the question of 
military rehabilitation.” ** 


18 Thid., vol. 89, pt. 2, March 5, 1943, p. 1607. 
4 Thid., pp. 1605-1606. 
15 Ibid., p. 1606. 
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Shortly before the amendment to include the so-called civilians was 
defeated, Senator Clark, of Missouri, stated that the veterans had 
no desire to be under the Social Security Administration. He recalled 
the confusion which was everywhere rampant following World War I 
when there was much multiplicity of Government agencies handling 
veterans’ problems. 

Act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 284-301) 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was the popular title 
of the act of June 22, 1944. 

The most noteworthy characteristic of the debate and discussion on 
the bill in Congress aside from the very lengthy treatment given the 
various educational aspects of the measure, was the lack of controversy 
with reference to the major objectives of the proposed legislation. 
Mr. A. Leonard Allen, of Louisiana, summed up the legislative picture: 

There were no differences in the objectives to be reached by this legislation, 
and it has been singular and encouraging that no differences in objectives have 
been voiced on this floor. There have been differences of opinion as to pro- 
cedure, as to the mechanics of this legislation, but that is to be expected. No 
one, however, should be questioned as to his sincerity of purpose in that regard 
and we do not here question the sincerity of purpose of any gentleman who is 
sponsoring amendments or who is sponsoring a different bill or a different version 
of this bill. We all wish to accomplish the same purpose, namely, to do the 
thing that will be best for the veterans. We need this legislation and we are 
all for it. More than a million men have been discharged in this war and many 
of them perhaps are now ready, or soon will be ready, to take advantage of some 
benefits embodied in this legislation. Therefore, the bill is timely and I hope it 
becomes a law very soon.” 


Major discussion in both Houses of Congress developed with respect 
to the following provisions of the two bills under consideration, H. R. 
3846, or the Barden bill, and the Senate version, S. 1767: 

1. To what extent, if any, shall the State agencies of education 
be utilized in the selection and approval of educational institutions 
within their own boundaries? Or should the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs retain the sole responsibility ? 

2. Who should determine the eligibility and qualifications of each 
veteran to pursue a particular course of study? Should the individual 
school or institution of higher learning decide whether or not a veteran 
is qualified to take a certain course, or should the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration make the decision? Related to this problem was the one 
involving the individual veterans’ choice of which school he would 
attend. 

3. Should the educational program for the veterans of World War 
II be based upon the House, or Barden bill, H. R. 3846, or upon the 
Senate version, S. 1767? 

4. Should institutions recently established, particularly those which 
sensed the demand for specialized veterans’ education, and which had 
been referred to by some Members as fly-by-night operations, be ap- 
proved for training under the bill? 

5. Upon what basis should the amount of educational entitlement 
for veterans depend? Should it be correlated to the length of military 
service rendered, or should all veterans who served a minimum length 
= aot as for 90 days, be given the same amount of educational 

enefit ¢ 
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6. Should the availability of educational training be limited to those 
who could prove that their educational program was delayed, inter- 
rupted, or impeded? Or should all veterans who met the other re- 
quirements be authorized for this benefit regardless of how much prior 
education they may have had or when they may have had such edu- 
cation ¢ are 

While there were numerous other details and principles introduced 
in the comprehensive discussions in Congress, the six noted above 
constituted the primary emphasis and attention of the participating 
Members of Congress. ; : 

The Barden bill precipitated considerable discussion relative to 
the use of State agencies of education in the selection and approval 
of schools. The question of States rights entered the picture. Some 
of the House Members contended that 48 bureaucracies were being set 
up; others felt that absolute control over veterans and their education 
was being overconcentrated in the hands of one man, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in Washington. Mr. William J. Miller, 
of Connecticut, was opposed to the delegation of such authority and 
remarked: 

* * * But if the provisions of the Barden bill are written into law we are 
going to have 48 different plans for vocational training. Each State is going 
to have its own idea. It is going to make its own plan and submit those plans 
to this advisory board. On this advisory board you recall there are to be repre- 
sentatives not only of the War and Navy Departments, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the Bureau of Placement, but also of the Bureau of Training of 
the War Manpower Commission. It is my hope when this war ends that we will 
be able to eliminate these temporary agencies. I do not think we have any 
place for an agency that is going to be in existence for 6 or 7 years having repre- 
sentatives on this advisory board, such as is the case with the War Manpower 
Commission and the Selective Service.” 

Mr. Graham Barden, of North Carolina, then explained that the 
board envisaged was to have been an advisory board, such as the 
President was customarily in the habit of establishing when important 
problems were being considered. He believed his approach was the 
most democratic. No power or authority was contemplated for such 
a board. 

Mr. Miller was as much concerned over State interference in Federal 
matters as others generally were over Federal control over State 
functions. 

Mr. Chairman, after all the Federal Government has the responsibility to 
provide for the rehabilitation of men and women serving in this war. It is no 
reflection on the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut if I say to them: 
“This program is of no concern of yours.” We are not only going to use the 
institutions in the various States that are under the control of the State board 
of education but we are going to use factories and all other means for placement 
and vocational training. I do not think the State boards of education have any 
reason to be concerned. The Federal Government is going to pay the bill, the 
Federal Congress is going to define and lay down the program, and they should 
direct the program in this case without interference on the part of the States, 
and I may say I am just as much concerned about State interference in a 
Federal function as I am about the Federal Government interfering in State 
functions.” 

Mr. Barden insisted that H.R. 3846 was not establishing 48 different 
State boards of education. These, he explained, were already estab- 
lished in every State of the Union, and in some cases, had been. for 
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over 100 years. He merely sought to utilize the State facilities already 
set up and functioning. 

en Mr, Miller repeated that the proposed educational program 
was of no concern to the departments of education in the various States, 
Mr. Barden replied: 


I definitely disagree with the gentleman. They would be very much con- 
cerned with 1,300,000 students in college and with the authority to pass on their 
conduct, their progress, and their classification here in Washington instead of 
back in the college where it belongs. I do not believe we should bypass the 
States’ educational departments and the institutions with such a large number 
of students who must of necessity use the institutions already set up in the 
various States; the program will assume the proportions of a public educational 
program and public education in the final analysis is essentially a local matter in 
its administration. The channels of administration have been set up over a long 
period of years and the people of the country as a whole are accustomed to the 
use of these channels.” 

In the final version of the bill, as it became public law, it was 
provided that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs should secure, 
from time to time from the appropriate agency of each State, a list 
of the approved educational and training institutions. To this list, 
the Administrator was authorized to add such institutions which in 
his opinion were deemed qualified to carry out the objectives of the act. 

Two schools of thought developed with respect to the approval of 
specialized schools recently established for veterans. 

Mr. Frank B. Keefe, of Wisconsin, was deeply concerned over the 
possible development of the so-called fly-by-night schools. He was 
greatly reassured by Mr. Rankin’s explanation that the Veterans’ 
Administration was being given the power, by the House bill, to 
recognize certain schools which may have been overlooked, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, by the respective State departments of educa- 
tion. It was further pointed out that such authority would be care- 
fully exercised and that there would be no abuse of it. Mr. Keefe 
then commented : 

I am very glad to have the gentleman make this statement. I hope it will be 
carefully recognized so that there will not develop a group of fly-by-night so-called 
schools with a lot of high-pressure salesmen going out and selling the veterans 
a contract to attend such-and-such a school for a big fee. 

Whoever is the Administrator.of this program should get the idea now that it 
is not the intent of Congress to provide educational facilities in that type of 
institution, and that the Veterans’ Administration should guard against es- 
tablishment of a lot of high-pressure salesmen going out and selling the idea of 
a contract to attend a radio school or a mechanic’s school or something like that. 
I want the Record to show something as reflecting the attitude of the Congress 
with respect to that. With the explanation that the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi has giver, I think this amendment should be adopted and is a 
great contribution to this section of the bill.” 


When Mr. John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, —— his belief that 
possibly some of the “brass hats” in some of the higher-up educational 
institutions which dominate the educational thinking in their respec- 
tive States would be prone to disregard some of the little schools teach- 
ing practical rather than college-preparatory type of subject matter, 
and that therefore the Veterans’ Administration should be empowered 
to supplement the recommendations of the various State agencies, Mr. 
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George A. Dondero, of Michigan, took sharp exception. He expressed 
his disapproval as follows : 


I think it makes a czar out of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to author- 
ize him to go beyond and disregard the list which is to be provided by the various 
States where the veterans may have training or schooling, by empowering him 
to select additional schools regardless of their standards. Lines 4 and 5 on the 
top of page 54, which I quote: “Such additional public or private schools” in my 
judgment is an invitation for a great many of the fly-by-night type of institutions 
to be started in the various States, in order to enroll veterans therein, because 
the Government of the United States pays $500 tuition. 

If the list that is furnished by the State institutions does not include all of the 
schools within that State, obviously there must be some reason for it. Perhaps 
they did not qualify and do not come up to the standard of education which has 
been fixed in that State. If you leave that language in this bill it means that the 
standard of education in the various States will be lowered. I have always be- 
lieved that education should remain with the State authorities and it should 
not be lodged in the hands of one man, with authority to reduce that standard 
of learning and education fixed by the States, no matter how meritorious his 
reasons may be.” 

Mr. Dondero’s position was in turn attacked by Mr. John M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, when they discussed the establishment of new schools. Mr. 
Dondero sought to prevent the growth of new schools by specifying in 
an amendment that only “existing” schools could be approved. He 
maintained that no fly-by-night institutions, seeking to reap the bene- 
fit of the $500 annual stipend for tuition which the Federal Govern- 
ment was about to provide for tuition costs, would thereby be set up. 
Furthermore, he pointed out, there was already established a sufficient- 
ly large number and variety of educational institutions for every con- 
ceivable kind of training any veteran might desire. If, however, any 
specialty might not be provided for, such courses could be added to 
existing schools. Mr. Vorys replied: 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment goes on the basis that in education whatever is, is right. We know 
there are many existing institutions that might not comply with the qualifica- 
tions for veterans’ training. We also know that there may be new institutions 
arise which would thoroughly qualify for such training. For instance, schools 
in television, in radar, and in other new subjects that may come up through the 
years, would be barred by this amendment. As the years go on, if we find there 
are abuses involving fly-by-night schools, which are organized simply to get the 
veterans’ money, they can be taken care of. I fully agree with the general pur- 


pose that the gentleman from Michigan has in mind, of barring commercialized 
schools that are gotten up to deceive the veterans. 


« e * e s oF oe 

I think the gentleman is mistaken, in that he has an entirely too limited view 
of the word “education,” when we think of the types of training that may be 
needed. There will be training courses in factories and in other institutions, 
courses that have not yet been established, but which might very well fill the 
bill better than anything that could be set up in existing colleges and educational 
institutions.” 

In spite of the accurate predictions made by Mr. William R. Poage, 
of Texas, it is a significant commentary to note what developments did 
take place in regard to the establishment of so-called fly-by-night 
institutions. Precisely what he feared would happen did happen. 
Large sums of money were misappropriated, and various congressional 
investigations were ordered by Congress as a consequence. 


20 Ibid., pp. 4545-4546. 
21 Ibid., May 17, 1944, p. 4620. 
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Mr. Poage’s remarkable prognosis was expressed as follows: 


* * * There is not a mun or woman on this floor who does not know that if 
we establish a system whereby 6 or 7 million young people can come back from 
military or naval service ind receive training at the Government's expense—as 
you and I all want them to—and then get $50 or $75 a month for going to school 
in addition to having their tuition paid for at the rate of $500, which is terribly 
high and far in excess of what most institutions charge, that there is going to 
be a racket established all over this country of so-called institutions of learning 
that are simply going to spring up here, there, and yonder to get the kids’ money. 
Do not think that easy money is not going to be taken care of; there are going 
to be plenty of people profit financially. You and I could make money by quitting 
Congress and going into the school business. If this amendment is not adopted, 
all that is going to be necessary to establish a so-called institution of learning 
is going to be some resolution from the chamber of commerce and the local Legion 
post to the Veterans’ Administration. The State departments of education will 
not be able to prescribe any qualifications for these diploma mills. You are going 
to have every community putting pressure on the Veterans’ Administration to 
approve its local promoters. Do not tell me that such schools will not spring 
up, because you and I know that they will. You and I have seen this sort of 
thing happen all over this Nation before. We must know that the bait of $500 
per year is going to induce every promoter in the country to open an academy, a 
barber college, or a local “university.” We must also know that such educa- 
tional institutions will never fail a student. Why should they? If the veteran 
fails, the educational institution loses $500 per year. If, on the other hand, the 
veteran is passed regardless of his work or lack of work the school continues 
to get the $500 and the veteran continues to get the $50 or $75 per month. Cer- 
tainly Members of this House are not going to believe that any of these new 
schools that cannot meet State requirements are going to close as a result of 
making their courses too stiff for the most indolent.” 


He concluded his statement by adding that there was not an institu- 
tion of learning in this country worthy of the name today that is not 
in a position to offer new subjects. Every worthy institution, he 
maintained, was prepared to provide competent instruction in any new 
subject as well, certainly, if not better, than the hastily conceived 
profit-motivated private school. 

No doubt the Members of the House were impressed by Mr. Rankin’s 
opposition to Mr. Dondero’s amendment that only “existing” schools 
be recognized. Mr. Rankin insisted that the Veterans’ Amdinidtre.- 
tion should be authorized to recognize any new school it chose to ap- 
prove. He explained that no one knew how long the war would last, 
or what new ideas and new fields of operation would be developed in 
the war. Some new scientific and technical trends were not even being 
discussed publicly because of security regulations. “The mere fact,” 
he maintained, “that a new school is established should not condemn 
it to the point where we ought to legislate against it in advance, thereby 
shutting the door in the face of a young man who wants to go there.” 
Another argument against the amendment was in reference to the 
location of schools. A new school could more advantageously be 
located in an area where the concentration of veterans would warrant 
such a location. 

The House then proceeded to reject the amendment, thereby per- 
mitting the establishment, and consequent accreditation under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, of newly organized special schools. 

Lively debate ensued over the question of whether educational privi- 
leges should be provided only those veterans whose education was 
delayed or interrupted, or to all who served a certain minimum period 
on active military service. 


*2 Ibid., p. 4620. 
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At the focus of attention was the alternative Barden bill, offered 
as a substitute for the House committee version of the servicemen’s 
readjustment bill. 

Mr. Richard F. Harless, of Arizona, was firm in his belief that all 
men should be treated equally : 


Mr. Chairman, I want you and the Members of the House to know that I am 
in favor of the Barden amendment to part VIII of this bill. It is my belief that 
there should be no limitations such as indicated in the committee bill. Any 
limitations in the way of forcing a veteran to prove that his education has been 
impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with would only cause deceit and 
injustice. It seems only fair that every boy who has served in this war should 
be given equal opportunity to be educated. There are many instances where 
young men have, because of financial or other reasons, been unable to attend 
high school or college. The experiences they will have gained in this war will 
teach them the value of education and professional training. They, more than 
anyone else, should be given the opportunity to obtain general and special train- 
ing in order to improve their position in this life. I cannot agree with the prin- 
ciples in the substitute amendment submitted by the gentleman from Mississippi 
to limit the age requirements to 24 years, as it will create great injustice to 
many men. How are we to know when this war will end? It may continue for 
2 or 3 more years, or even longer, and boys who entered the service 3 years ago, 
at the age of 19 or 20, will then have passed the age of 24 before they can be 
mustered out of the service. Why should we limit our educational facilities to 
those who are under 24?” 


Mr. Harless pointed out that establishing a maximum age limit 
would be pure discrimination. He recalled that there were numerous 
instances of men who had been forced to discontinue their educational 
program because of financial complications, but who, even in their 
thirties, resumed and completed their educational objectives. Many 
of them made remarkable progress, with the result of their sacrifices 
having been a greatly improved future for themselves, their families, 
and for the Nation. 

Sooner or later, as in most controversial situations involving vet- 
erans’ legislation through the years, one or another Member will in- 
vite attention to other major expenditures which have been authorized 
by Congress. In this instance, Mr. Harry Sauthoff, of Wisconsin, 
commented : 


Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the Barden amendment simply because I refuse 
to play any favorites on this bill. We have appropriated $30,600 million for 
lend-lease up to the present time, there is 8 to 10 billion dollars involved in the 
new stabilization fund, and $2,500 million in the UNRRA provision, and some 
more billions are now being advocated before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for education all over the world. If we have money enough to pay out over 
$40 billion for foreigners, we certainly have some money to pay out for the edu- 
eation of our own boys now in the service. Therefore, I hope the Barden amend- 
ment will be adopted.” 


In the opinion of the Congressman from New Mexico, Mr. Antonio 
M. Fernandez, it would have been impossible for many servicemen to 
bring themselves within the committee version of the bill’s require- 
ments to qualify for eligibility. Because of this limitation, he felt 
the most valuable benefit of the bill would be lost. He continued his 
argument: : 

What are the boys in the foxholes going to think when they read that we 


have discriminated against them in the thing nearest their heart, the opportunity 
for training, the opportunity for knowledge, the opportunity for education, the 
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opportunity for which they are fighting? The question will arise in their minds 
immediately: Are we fighting to perpetuate caste and privilege? 

Those who have had the opportunity for some training, those who had the 
means to obtain education, have received commissions, have received better 
assignments, have received better treatment in the service. No one can com- 
plain of that, but when we turn around and add benefits to those who have al- 
ready had the lion’s share af privilege, and deny benefits to those who have been 
so unfortunate as not to be ready for such privileges, the morale of our fighting 
men will suffer.” 


Opposition to the Barden amendment was led by Mr. William J. 
Miller, of Connecticut. He did not believe that Congress would want 
to send back to school a man, for example, who had been out of school 
15 years. Such a person had been earning his own livelihood in the 
meantime, supporting his family, and in all probability had long con- 
cluded any educational Degree. The danger, he believed, would be 
that too many veterans would take advantage of such an opportunity, 
particularly if a period of extensive weineian loot were to follow the 
war. He feared the expenditure of huge sums. As in the case of the 
infamous Economy Act of 1933, both the innocent and the guilty would 
suffer far more in the final analysis. He continued to clarify his views: 


I cannot see any reason for it. Take the case of thousands of men between 38 
and 45, many of whom left the service practically at the suggestion of the War 
Department, but many other thousands who asked to be discharged from the 
service for just one reason, namely, to go back into war industries where they 
would make unusually high wages. Does the Federal Government owe to them, 
who asked to get out of the service for that purpose, an opportunity to have 4 
years of education or different kind of training? I do not think we owe them 
that, and I think we should consider it very carefully. 

The gentleman referred to the Economy Act. I think I know what brought 
about the Economy Act—it was this—and it was not the fault of the House of 
Representatives, but in an effort to get needed legislation through certain conces- 
sions were made in conference and we adopted a rather hastily conceived dis- 
ability-allowance law. The result was that in almost every city and town in this 
country men who had been injured in industrial accidents and automobile acci- 
dents, men who had recovered substantial damages through the courts or from 
insurance companies were drawing pensions from the Federal Government. 
The taxpayers saw this and such a wave of indignation swept this country that 
nothing could stop the Economy Act and the innocent and guilty suffered alike. 
If we open up this program and say that every man or woman serving in the 
Armed Forces for as little as 90 days could get a maximum of 4 years’ training, 
the next step is going to be that we have got to do something for the people whose 
lives have been dislocated who abswered the call to go into war factories, or 
possibly to come down to Washington to work. This will be turned into a general 
education bill to give a free education to every citizen, man or woman, who made 
any contribution to this war, and that would include every American citizen 
practically from 18 to 88.” 


Mr. Paul Cunningham, of Iowa, also believed that some restrictions 
should be adopted to forestall undue advantage being taken of the 
educational provisions. His argument was in essence a repetition of 
arguments which have been offered in Congress since the Nation began 
its program of veterans’ legislation from colonial times. He would 
have had the more liberal provisions made available only to those vet- 
erans who bore the brunt of the danger and who were in the thick of the 
fighting. He, too, wanted to avoid discrimination: 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to say that your committee discussed for a long 


time the wording that is being sought to be stricken out by the Barden amend- 
ment. Your committee wanted every soldier to have an education who could 
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qualify or was entitled to it. We did not want to be inequitable or to discrimi- 
nate against a soldier. After hearing the testimony, it was decided that this 
wording was sufficient. However, after hearing the arguments of certain Mem- 
bers here, possibly the wording in the committee bill is not strong enough. On 
the other hand, however, if the Barden amendment is accepted without the substi- 
tute, then we open the floodgates to everyone. Every officer from a lieutenant to 
a full general could take advantage of this provision and go to school for 4 years, 
regardless of how many schools they have already attended. Every officer in the 
Navy from the lowest ensign to a full admiral could go to school under this 
provision. 

Something was said a moment ago by the gentleman from North Carolina in 
making a comparison between the boys in the foxholes on Guadalcanal and those 
over here in the Pentagon Building. With his statement I agree. However, 
under his amendment the boys over here who are over 24 years of age and who 
have been in the service only 90 days, and have done nothing more, could go to 
school—I am talking about the ones in the Pentagon Building—for 4 years, just 
the same as the boys in the foxholes on Guadalcanal. 

If the Congress wants to open the floodgates to everyone from the lowliest 
private, who should have this advantage, to the highest ranking officer of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and permit them at their whim and at their will 
to go to school at the expense of the taxpayers for 4 years, well and good, but it 
is the purpose of the committee in its work to protect the soldier who is entitled 
to this education.” 


When finally approved by the conferees, the law provided 1 full year, 
or the equivalent in part-time study, of education and training for all 
veterans who rendered a period of service of at least 90 days, or less if 
discharged because of service-incurred disability. ‘The discharge from 
the Armed Forces was required to be under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

Further benefits were provided veterans who were not over 25 years 
of age at the time of entry into service, or who, if over 25 years of age, 
could demonstrate that education or training was impeded, delayed, 
interrupted, or interfered with by reason of entrance into service. 

For this latter group, a maximum of 3 years of additional education 
or training was granted. The precise amount of education was de- 
pendent upon the length of service rendered and upon satisfactory 
progress in studies or training. 

Subsequent liberalization of the educational and training benefits 
was voted by Congress and will be discussed along with the amend- 
ments to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 625-632) 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was approximately 1 
year old when certain weaknesses became apparent. Because of the 
increasing frequency of serious complaints, Congress adopted the act 
of December 28, 1945, as an amendment to the basic act of 1944. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, undertook to discuss the 
more significant defects which required corrective legislation. _Con- 
gressional action was quite rapid and decisive since several impor- 
tant provisions of the basic law were being completely or partially 
denied the veterans. The original intent on the part of Congress had 
not seen complete fulfillment. In fact, the Senator recalled that cer- 
tain features of the law were so new to Federal legislative action that 
trial and error were anticipated in the course of final establishment 
of the law. 
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Senator Johnson remarked, in part: 


In my opinion, the original GI bill was oversold. ‘That is, the veterans and 
the country were led to believe that greater benefits than were actually pro- 
vided in the bill would be available to veterans. The original GI bill and the 
amendments now proposed to that measure do not provide a featherbed for the 
veteran, but they do give the veteran who wishes to help himself an opportunity 
to do so. The bill now pending provides for educational possibilities and for 
modest loans, but I think it would be a mistake for the veteran and fer the 
country to get the idea that this legislation does everything that the veteran 
should have done for him and that it completes our obligation to the veteran and 
his family, because it does no such thing. It has very specific limitations. 

As a result of complaints and suggestions from various sources, there have 
been introduced in the Senate many bills which proposed to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, and they were considered by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Legislation. The pending measure, House bill 3749, was passed by 
the House in the form of a complete redrafting of the act.” 

The bill, H. R. 3749, focused greater attention upon the education 
and training and the loan benefit programs than upon any other as- 
pects of the GI bill. The Veterans’ Administration had most of its 
contacts with the veteran population in these areas; consequently a 
greater knowledge of the attendant inadequacies was gained up to 
that time. 

During the debate on the bill, the serious problem of inadequate 
housing facilities was brought up. Although no action was taken at 
that time, no doubt profound thinking on the part of many Members 
was begun and continued until specific legislation bearing on this ques- 
tion was enacted. 

Reports were heard in the Senate of several thousands of veterans 
who were denied admission to institutions of higher learning because 
the towns in which the institutions were located were unable to pro- 
vide the veterans with housing facilities. Contributing in large meas- 
ure to the scope of the problem was the large proportion of the vet- 
erans who were married and as a result needed more extensive living 
accommodations than the typical unmarried student. 

Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, concluded that— 

It does not do any good to offer the veterans education unless we provide 
them not only with educational facilities in which they can obtain the educa- 
tional instruction but also with community facilities of housing so that they 
can live on the campuses with their families. * * *™ 

The essential provisions of the conference report, just prior to H. R. 
3749 becoming public law, were enumerated and briefly described by 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts. 

With reference to education and training, the amendment provided 
a 2-year extension to the’time limit for initiating a course and extended 
the time within which education or training was afforded from 7 to 9 
years after the termination of the war. The requirement that veterans 
must show that their education was interrupted was removed, as well 
as the 25-year age limitation for resuming the interrupted education. 

The former 1-year limit for refresher or retraining courses was 
altered so that the veteran was entitled to approved education or 
training for a period of 1 year plus the time he was in the active 
service, with a total entitlement not to exceed 4 years. 


28 Tbid., vol. 91, pt. 8, November 8, 1945, p. 10502. 
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Subsistence allowances were increased from $50 to $65 a month 
for veterans who had no dependents and from $75 to $90 a month for 
those who did have dependents. 


Act of August 6, 1947 (61 Stat. 791) 


H. R. 2181 clarified certain provisions of the law dealing with insti- 
tutional on-the-farm training for veterans. 

There was relatively little debate on this bill. Some disagreement 
arose over the requirement included in the original version of the bill, 
which stated that organized group instruction in agricultural and 
related subjects of at least 200 hours a year at an educational or train- 
ing institution had to be provided before the on-the-farm training 
could qualify under the bill, 

It was apparent that the State of Massachusetts had a vital interest 
in the legislation because Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., partici- 
pee so vigorously in the proceedings. He made clear the basis of 

uls objection to the requirement that 200 hours a year must be spent 
by the veteran in an organized classroom: 


It seems to me, and I am sure it will seem to you, Mr. President, and to anyone 
else who stops to consider the bill candidly, that it is utterly unrealistic to sup- 
pose that a veteran could reasonably expect to go somewhere for 200 hours a 
year and also continue in a job on a farm at the same time. His job would 
suffer very materially. If that much time is taken out of a man’s job, the job 
will not amount to anything. Even if the job were not completely destroyed, 
although in most cases I think it would be, it certainly would not be a real job; 
it would be just part time. 

Mr. President, I am reliably informed that the enactment of this bill would 
mean that at least 75 percent of the veterans engaged in the program in Massa- 
chusetts would be dropped out. I certainly cannot subscribe to a measure which 
will have such an effect.” 


Senator Lodge complained that the on-the-farm training for vet- 
erans was not in conformity with other on-the-job training regula- 
tions of the GI bill for veterans. Numerous other trades and profes- 
sions did not have a similar requirement which would have served 
only to wipe out nearly all benefits for agricultural on-the-job train- 
ing. He commented further: 


The GI bill has entirely different prerequisites for veterans who desire formal 
schooling. A man can go to an agricultural school under this bill if that is the 
way he wants to learn how to be a farmer. But most educators agree that the 
best way to learn the ins and outs of farming is to learn it on the farm and 
not in a classroom. In my opinion, it is something of a joke to call this bill 
on-farm-training bill, when it requires—and I want to stress this—something 
which no other type of on-the-job training requires, namely, a minimum of 200 
hours of classroom instruction. 

I do not say that a certain amount of classroom instruction may not be wholly 
desirable in certain allied agricultural subjects. I do not want to take the time 
to go into that right now, but I would be the first to realize that it is probably 
more effective to teach certain subjects in the classroom rather than on the farm. 
I want to be reasonable about this. What I object to is for us to say in this 
bill, “You must have 200 hours of classroom instruction or else you can’t qualify 
for these benefits.” That is bureaucracy, rigidity, at its worst.™ 


Opposition was furnished by Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. He 


was not opposed to on-the-job training in general, including on-farm 
training, but he was greatly displeased with the loose and confusing 
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requirements of the program. He was apprehensive lest the program 
grow like a snowball to an indefinite size: 


* * * The number of veterans participating in the program has been steadily 
increasing. On September 30, 1946, there were 54,000 trainees; on January 31, 
1947, there were 98,000; on March 31, 1947, there were 130,000. It is estimated 
by the Veterans’ Administration that if it is continued in its present way prac- 
tically every veteran who is on the farm will take advantage of the course 
largely for the purpose of drawing the subsistence allowance. We face the seri- 
ous danger of extending it until it replaces the WPA idea, until every veteran 
gets the idea that, regardless of instruction, which is merely incidental, merely 
a side issue, he is entitled to $65 a month simply because he is a veteran.” 


The bill was passed with the amendment so eagerly sought by 
Senator Lodge. A variation in the proportion of hours of grou 
instruction and individual instruction on the farm such as woul 
better serve the conditions in a certain area was authorized at the 
discretion of the State approving agency. 


Act of July 13, 1950 (64 Stat. 336-342) 


The act of July 13, 1950, was known as the Veterans’ Education 
and Training Amendments of 1950. Intensive study was made of 
the need for reanalyzing the educational and training provisions of 
the GI bill, the act of June 22, 1944. 

Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois; and Claude Pepper, of Florida, 
assumed the initiative for the presentation and discussion of S. 2596 
in the Senate. Mr. Olin E. Teague, of Texas, assumed a similar role 
in the House. In fact, the bill which he introduced, H. R. 8465, was 
intended as an amendment to S. 2596. 

Mr. Teague presented an analytical review of the operation of 
the education and training provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and also discussed the need for the present legis- 
lation to correct certain inadequacies of the basic law. 

H. R. 8465 was described as a restrictive and not a liberalizing bill. 
In the final analysis, its objective was not to add to the cost of the 
GI bill but to establish certain limitations and actually to save money. 

Mr. Teague summarized the accomplishments of Congress with 
respect to SE arn for the veteran of World War II, and the 
measures taken by the Veterans’ Administration to curb the outstand- 
ing irregularities in the application of the benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, there has never been a country which tried to do as much for 
their returning veterans as this Congress did in May of 1944. The House of 
Representatives foresaw all the danger in the bill—the so-called fly-by-night 
schools, veterans who abused their privileges, and also administrative abuses by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Soon after this law became operational and as predicted in the debate on the 
GI bill, many new schools came into existence, and, obviously, many, such as 
dancing schools, personality development schools, calisthenics, and similar 
subjects, were obviously of a fly-by-night nature. As the number of schools 
continued to increase and the amount of money paid for tuition, fees, and sub- 
sistence continued to increase, the Veterans’ Administration issued change No. 
9, the first tightening of the GI bill. This regulation required, among other 
things, that all schools operating for a profit, a majority of whose students were 
veterans, and which were established after June 22, 1944, or which, through 
established prior to that date, had not been in continuous operation since that 
date, or which had increased their tuition charge by 25 percent since that date, 
enter into a contract with the Veterans’ Administration—such contract to 
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establish the rate which such school should receive for tuition, fees, books, and 
other necessary supplies. Moreover, the contract rate so established was to be 
renegotiated at the end of each contract period.” 

Mr. Teague continued his statement with a discussion of the three 
amendments adopted by Congress with a view to tightening pro- 
visions of the basic act and thereby curbing the known abuses of the 
law. 

Public Law 679 of the 79th Congress established needed standards 
for on-the-job training for veterans and authorized the reimburse- 
ment of State agencies for the services they rendered in assuring 
compliance with the new, revised standards. 

Public Law 377 was passed for similar control and regulation of 
on-the-job training as provided by formally organized institutions. 

Public Laws 862 of the 80th Congress and 266 of the 81st Congress 
prohibited the expenditure of Federal funds for tuition, fees, or sub- 
sistence allowance provided for veterans taking avocational or recrea- 
tional courses. In addition, profit-operated schools were required 
to have had a minimum of 1 year’s successful operation before they 
could qualify under the educational program. 

As a result of Public Law 266, the Veterans’ Administration, 1 
week later, issued its arbitrary regulation 1-A. This regulation pre- 
cipitated considerable criticism of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs because it declared, in part, that all schools established sub- 
sequent to June 22, 1944, were avocational and recreational in their 
objectives. The regulation was soon superseded by 1—B which re- 
moved the objectional feature of 1—A. 

Due to the controversy which developed after pegelenen 1-A was 
promulgated, conferences were held between Members of Congress 
and representatives of the Veterans’ Administration with the result 
that S. 2596, then under consideration, was introduced and passed 
by the Senate. 

Senate bill 2596 was considered necessary for three basic reasons: 
(1) To safeguard the benefits for veterans which the basic law of 
1944 had established; (2) to determine and standardize the policy 
and procedures of the Veterans’ Administration in connection with 
the educational institutions participating in the broad program; and 
(3) to clarify and strengthen the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs in eae the intent of Congress with respect 
to the desirable objectives of the educational program. 

In a special message to Congress dated Sean 13, 1950, the 
President outlined eight specific recommendations which he believed 
necessary in order that the great expenditures made for the GI bill 
would yield a commensurate return for both the veterans and the 
Nation. Mr. Teague explained that his bill, H. R. 8465, embodied 
7 of the 8 proposals, and a portion of the eighth. 

The President’s recommendations, as incorporated in the Teague 
bill were as follows: 

1. The 1-year restriction on newly established schools should be 
continued in accordance with Public Law 266 of the 81st Congress. 
This provision would restrict the establishment of any new profit- 
organized institutions. 

2. The prohibition of the use of Federal funds for recreational and 
avocational courses should be continued. The restriction then in 
force was due to expire with the 1949 Appropriation Act. The Teague 
bill specified a permanent restriction. 
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3. The current regulations of the Veterans’ Administration against 
indiscriminate course changing by veterans should be continued. The 
new bill would allow changes only within the same general field, in 
keeping with the then current regulations. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration should be given additional au- 
thority to require that schools report when a veteran either interrupted 
his training or absented himself excessively from classes. The pur- 
pose of this reporting was to correlate subsistence allowances with 
the veterans’ attendance in class. The Teague bill made adequate 
provision for requiring prompt and accurate reports. 

5. Minimum standards should be established for the guidance of 
the different State approving agencies for the schools under their 
jurisdiction. 

6. The President also recommended that the States be given finan- 
cial assistance for enforcing the standards cooperatively determined. 

7. The present expiration date of the GI bill should be preserved. 
The new bill included this provision. 

Mr. Jacob K. Javits, of New York, was deeply impressed by Mr. 
Teague’s participation in the Veterans’ Education and Training 
Amendments of 1950: 

I think the Record should show that the gentleman from Texas has led in 
this fight and has done a perfectly remarkable job, and has earned almost as 
many decorations in this peacetime war as he earned during the war. 

o * * eg * * * 

I would like to advise the Members that passage of this bill, according to 
the substitute the gentleman from Texas will offer, is a most important ques- 
tion on which I have heard from a very large number of veterans from my 
district favoring it. The substitute only seeks to secure for veterans the full 
rights which the Congress intended they should have in terms of education and 
training. It is an effort to see that regulations do not depreciate these rights. 
This bill will give veterans reasonable and legitimate freedom of action in 
choice of courses and schools, in respect of their entitlement—and that was as 
the Congress intended it should be. The effort of the Congress to close some 
loopholes has been misinterpreted. In this bill we are seeing to it that such 
misinterpretation, which has been a serious handicap to veterans, is ended. 
I hope the House will approve this bill.* 

Conflicting estimates were discussed on the floor of the House re- 
garding the cost of the Teague bill. The figures ranged all the way 
from $2,500,000,000 to $2,300,000. Mr. Bernard W. Kearney, of New 
York, believed that all action on the measure should be postponed 
until such time as adequate and formal public hearings could be 
scheduled. No doubt the confusion which did exist arose because of 
the inability of the sponsor, Mr. Teague, due to lack of time, to have 
held hearings on the bill. Mr. Teague explained that he would have 
been glad to have had hearings held, but that he was not authorized 
to order such hearings. 

It was apparent that, even in spite of the House not having more 
specific data at hand regarding the cost of H. R. 8465, the sincerity 
with which Mr. Teague worked on his bill, and in view of the high 
regard which his colleagues had for his integrity, the House adopted 
the Teague amendment. The motion to recommit the measure for 
further study was defeated. 

The conference report on S. 2596 was subsequently approved with- 
out discussion by both Houses of Congress. All of the more urgently 
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recommended changes in the basic law were retained and, in addition, 
many other improvements and clarifications were adopted. 


Act of July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 663-691) 
The Act of July 16, 1952, Public Law 550, was known as the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


The broad, general objectives of this act are stated in section 102, 
Statement of Policy. This section reads as follows: 


The Congress of the United States hereby declares that the veterans’ educa- 
tion and training program created by this act is for the purpose of providing 
vocational readjustment and restoring lost educational opportunities to those 
service men and women whose educational or vocational ambitions have been 
interrupted or impeded by reason of active service in the Armed Forces during 
a period of national emergency and for the purpose of aiding such persons in 
attaining the educational and training status which they might normally have 
aspired to and obtained had they not served their country; and that the home, 
farm, and business-loan benefits, the old-age and survivors insurance credit, the 
mustering-out payments and the employment assistance provided for by this 
act are for the purpose of assisting in the readjustment of such persons from 
military to civilian life. 

House Report No. 1943 on H. R. 7656 described this legislation as a 
“one-package deal.” It was intended to provide benefits which were 
not yet enacted for the Korean veterans in the same general fields in 
which comparable benefits were previously granted World War II 
veterans. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs expended considerable 
time and effort in preparing H. R. 7656, the Teague bill. Mr. Joe L. 
Evins, of Tennessee, described the proposed legislation : 

I do want to say briefly, however, that it is my belief that the measure which 
is before the House today represents a great and vast improvement over the 
original bill which the Congress enacted in behalf of the veterans of World War 
II. Thereasons for thisareclear. The original bill itself was improved through 
amendment and otherwise over the months following its enactment and as this 
great program of veterans’ benefits has been in operation. The new bill thus 
profits through experience gained in the amendment, and administration, and 
operation of the original program. 

Further—and of the greatest importance—the new bill for the benefit of our 
Korean veterans is also based upon what was learned by the thorough and com- 
plete investigation of the GI educational and training program conducted by a 
special committee of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. The bill before the House 
today incorporates experience thus gained and is an improved piece of legislation 
and will, I feel sure, result in greater benefits to the veterans themselves as well 
as in great economies in the administration of the program. 

It is entirely safe to say that abuses and irregularities which plagued the 
original program and which resulted in much waste to the taxpayers will not be 
possible under the operation of the new GI bill.* 


Mr. Evins urged prompt legislative action on the bill because as of 
June 1952, 800,000 servicemen had already been discharged with hun- 
dreds more following the large group daily back into civilian pursuits. 
Two years had already elapsed since the commencement of the Korean 
hostilities. 

Further justification for the adoption of the bill was presented by 
several Members of the House. Mr. Thomas G. Abernethy, of Mis- 
sissippi, for example, commented : 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill. It grants benefits similar to those which we 


provided for veterans of World War II. It grants benefits to a group of young 
men who have participated in the most cruel conflict of all time, the Korean 
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war which has so often been most improperly referred to as a “police action.” 
America’s dead and wounded and the tortures which have beset our living sons 
in Korea testify to the ruggedness and bitterness of this 2-year struggle.” 


Mr. Car! Elliott, of Alabama, emphasized the benefit to the Nation 
as @ whole: 


I hold to the view that one of the soundest investments this Government can 
make for the sake of our future is the provision of opportunity for education 
a for veterans of our military, naval, and air service since June 
9 

Those who have served in this time of emergency have lost the privilege and 
‘opportunity of continuing their education; their vocations have been interrupted 
or impeded. A program of education and training will provide vocational 
readjustment of unmeasured value both to the veteran who takes advantage of 
the opportunity afforded, and to the future well-being and security of this Nation. 
The education and training program will pay direct dividends for a period cof 
50 years or more, and the indirect benefits throughout the future are 
unmeasurable.” 


It was the belief of Mr. Walter Rogers of Texas, Mr. James P. S. 
Devereux of Maryland, Mr. William M, Colmer of Mississippi, Mr. 
Laurie C. Battle of Alabama, Mr. E. Ross Adair of Indiana, and 
others that a bill which encompassed so many features, and contem- 
plated as great an expenditure of funds as the bill under consideration, 
should have been allocated more time and opportunity for debate. 
It was pointed out, however, that intensive study and preparation 
were made by the committee. Attention was invited to the exhaustive 
survey which Mr. Olin E. Teague of Texas had directed. Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts explained : 


While the committee recognized the great need for the legislation, there was a 
feeling that legislative action should be deferred until a report had been made 
by the special committee created by House Resolution 474 to investigate the 
education and training program of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. This 
committee was headed by the very able Hon. Olin E. Teague, of Texas, and it 
held numerous public hearings not only here in Washington but out in the field. 
Its report was a comprehensive one and it pointed out conclusively many of the 
deficiencies in the old GI bill of rights. It also made certain recommendations 
which the special committee believed should be followed in the extension of 
similar benefits to men serving on or after June 27, 1950." 


Discussion of the bill in the Senate was similar in many respects to 
that in the House. Comments were made with respect to the general 
improvements over the GI billof World War II. 

Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire introduced a question 
regarding eligibility standards of qualified veterans: 


I should like to ask the Senator a question which is raised by many sincere 
and thoughtful people. There can be no question that these benefits should be 
granted to a Korean veteran who has served in the Korean area, on the Korean 
Peninsula, in the waters around it, or in the air above it. However, there is 
some question with respect to a man who has served in this country and has 
never been more than 100 miles away from Washington. Should he receive 
the same type of benefits as are granted to the man who has bled and suffered 
in Korea, in the waters around it, or in the air over it? What is the justification 
for taking in everyone, even though some of them may not have gone farther 
away than Camp Meade?” 


Senator Lister Hill of Alabama came to the defense of all veterans 
by explaining that no serviceman should suffer any discrimination as a 
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result of conditions or assignments over which he exercised no control. 
Service personnel, he stated, were subject to military orders. They 

] , : J y 
had no choice as to duty station. Senator Hill continued his remarks: 


The Senator knows that during World War II there were many men who 
grieved because they were left at home. The same situation was true in World 
War I. I think the Senator and I can bear witness to the fact that during 
World War I, in which he and I both served in the Armed Forces, many men 
were dissatisfied because they were left at home and were not sent into some 
combat area. They felt that they had been called into service, or had volunteered, 
to fight for their country. In the case of many of them, instead of being sent 
to some combat area, they were kept here, undoubtedly for some good reason, 
either to supervise training, give courses of instructions, or for some other 
particular purpose. 

So when a man once puts on his uniform and enters the service of the Armed 
Forces he loses all control over where he is to serve or what his service shall be. 
As the Senator knows, under the GI bill which we passed for the benefit of 
veterans of World War II, we had to accept the fact that a man had no control 
over the place of his service, and we drew no line of distinction so far as 
education and training benefits were concerned.” 

The conference report on the bill conformed largely to the House 
version. 

With reference to the education and training provisions, it was 
agreed that courses had to be initiated by the veteran prior to August 
20, 1954. Veterans were entitled to the option of taking courses in 
institutions of higher learning in foreign countries. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs was authorized to discontinue benefits to 
any veteran, however, whose conduct in a foreign school was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the United States. 

A veteran taking a full-time course was entitled to $110 per month 
if he had no dependents, $135 if he had one dependent, and $160 per 
month if he had more than one dependent. 


# Ibid., p. 8413. 





CHAPTER VI 
INSURANCE 


WORLD WAR I 


The availability of Government-subsidized life insurance for vet- 
erans was a precedent first established by the act of October 6, 1917. 
The new plan for the protection of the Armed Forces of the Nation 
and for their dependents was developed under the leadership and 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, William G. McAdoo. 
Secretary McAdoo had enlisted the assistance of many outstanding 
experts in the general fields of law, economics, and insurance. The 
special eommittee was under the direction of Judge Julian W. Mack. 

The new war-insurance law provided officers and enlisted men with 
the option of securing additional protection for their dependents. Pre- 
mium rates were low in comparison with commercial hein because 
the Government subsidized the expenses of administration and the 
excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards of war. 
The insurance against death or total disability was available in any 
multiple of $500, but not less than $1,000, or more than $10,000. 

Term insurance was provided during the duration of the war, with 
the servicemen being granted the privilege of continuing the policy 
in force as term insurance, or converting it into various forms of 
standard insurance after the war terminated. 

When originally established, the new war-insurance law was admin- 
istered by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with the Director subject to the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Tn the course of debate in Congress concerning the establishment of 
a new bureau for the administration of veterans’ benefits, considerable 
opposition was expressed with reference to taking such responsibility 
away from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. Thomas Spencer Crago, of Pennsylvania, argued against this 
proposed administrative plan, and when he made the following state- 
ments in the House, his remarks were greeted with the applause of 
the Members: 

I think it is a mistake to put any part of the administration of this pension 
system in the hands of the Treasury Department for more reasons than one. 
First, it would tend to build up out of the Treasury Department a greater and 
more powerful political machine than it is today. Second, it would be establish- 
ing a new department which is not necessary, because the provisions embraced 
within this bill can be best administered by our existing organizations which 
are already in the Government service. [Applause.] * 

Mr. Richard Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, called attention to the 
confusion which would very likely result from the divided respon- 
sibility and overlapping jurisdiction of the War Department, the Navy 
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Department, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior under which the Office of the Commissioner of Pensions func- 
tioned. The original enlistment records, he pointed out, were pre- 
pared by recruiting officers in the War or Navy Departments. Refer- 
ence would have to be made to these files to determine officially the 
existence of dependents and their identity. The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department would be forced to consult, 
via very involved means of communication channels, with the War 
or Navy Departments to obtain the necessary data. Confusion and 
delay would be compounded in view of the large number of cases 
anticipated. He did not consider the plan workable and insisted that 
there was no logic in calling in the Treasury Department, or other 
new bureau to participate in the administration of the insurance 
provisions. 

Mr. Parker, it will be recalled, submitted the minority views of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce which had reported 
on H. R. 5723, the bill which became the War Risk Insurance Act of 
October 6, 1917. 

He went on to clarify his strenuous objections : 


The United States now has a bureau that knows all about pensions, with men 
all over the United States ready to investigate every particular case. The bureau 
has its local agents and its special agents and its headquarters men, and it under- 
stands all of the applications of the law, and yet this bill proposes to tell it, “You 
shall have nothing to do with this.” It is to be referred to a new bureau of the 
Treasury Department, with power to employ all the clerks, experts, and actuaries 
and do everything that they please. Certainly no sensible man, managing ordi- 
nary business and already having in charge a branch of his business, devoted to 
the management of that particular thing—compensation for death or disability— 
would ever refer that matter to some other bureau. This new bureau is purely 
commercial, a bureau with reference to war-risk insurance, a bureau in which 
they take care of foreign crews and foreign vessels engaged in foreign commerce. 
This bill makes this matter of pensions to soldiers an adjunct to that bureau of 
sea voyages and adds the question of allotting the allowances to the soldiers 
and their families.’ 


With reference to saving time for the dependents, and in the interest 
of efficient-operation, Mr. Parker advocated the allocation of respon- 
sibility for allotment payments to the War and Navy Departments. 
Under the proposed arrangement, the families of the servicemen 
a have an interminable wait for funds. He continued his re- 
marks : 


But under this bill no such allowance can be made until an application has 
been filed with the new bureau of the Treasury presided over by the commissioner 
of naval and military insurance. And when he makes the award an amount 
equal to the Government allowance and not more than half of his pay and not less 
than $15 shall be allotted from his pay. 

Imagine a million men that are drafted, that have been called to their camps 
or have gone to the front. Their families are left without support under 
this bill—must wait to file applications to a new bureau which will have a mil- 
lion or 2 million such applications before they can make an award. 

No allowance can be made by the Government, no allotment can be made until 
the applications have gone through this new bureau where new officers are gath- 
ered from all over the country, with no local acquaintance such as was had by 
the recruiting officer, and the family are left without any allotment of pay and 
no allowance is made until this is done. Pass such a bill as this and you will 
have the whole country down upon the Congress that made such an absolutely 
unworkable scheme for getting money to the families of our soldiers. 

Article II is right in its object. It is all wrong when it entrusts allotment of 
pay and family allowance to a separate bureau. This must be done by the re- 
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cruiting officer or an officer in charge of it right then and there when the man is 
taken into the service, so that the War Department will pay the allotment and 
allowance to the family. We did this once and can do it again. We cannot wait 
for a million cases to be taken care of in the Treasury Department.’ 

The executive officers of several large commercial insurance com- 
panies were requested to submit their views and criticisms of the insur- 
ance provisions embodied in article IV of the bill. 

The principal objections submitted by the various companies were 
as follows: 

1. Insurance granted by the Government should be uniform for all 
ranks in the service. 

2. No premiums should be charged the servicemen because with the 

yay differential of the various ranks, and the varying family responsi- 

bilities of the men, some of them would be unable to purchase the 
maximum amount authorized. Furthermore, it would work a dis- 
advantage upon those who were the most in need of insurance for they 
would be the persons who either could afford no insurance, or the bar- 
est minimum available. 

3. Provision should be made for discontinuance of all insurance 
after the war. Commercial interests relished no competition on the 
part of the Government. 

In both the House and Senate, many hours of discussion were ex- 
pended in support of article IV of the bill, the provision for Govern- 
ment-subsidized insurance. More frequently than any other argument 
introduced was the one stating that because of his military service, a 
man lost his regular insurability at conventional premium rates. 


Although the commercial companies would carry the insurance, they 


insisted on a rate of $58 per thousand for term insurance. The rate 
for civilians was only $8 per thousand at the age of 21. Most of the 
Members of the Congress believed that the Government therefore was 
obligated to pay the difference in premium rates, 

Mr. William Prancis James, of Michigan, remarked in the House: 


In good, plain English, here is the real situation regarding the Government 
furnishing a reasonable amount of insurance to men at absolute cost—peace- 
time cost. We know, and the insurance companies know, that these men are 
from a physical point of view the very best risks, every men A #1 in every 
respect, because they have all been submitted to a strict physical examination 
and found without a blemish. 

But from an insurance point of view, on account of their being selected to 
go to France to fight and, if need be, to offer up their lives for us, they are not 
a good risk. To carry such a risk the life-insurance companies—and they are 
justified in asking this in justice to their other policyholders—ask an extra 
hazard. 

Then the Government steps in and we say: “In peacetimes you could get in- 
surance for $8 per thousand. On account of the extra hazard that we subject 
you to you have to pay an extra war premium. If you wish insurance for a 
reasonable amount you pay us the $8 per thousand and we will pay the differ- 
ence. If we could get the insurance companies to write this risk at a reasonable 
figure, it might be policy for us to take it from them, but if they will not, then we 
intend to protect you ourselves, and we will stand the difference because we are 
the ones who made it necessary for you to pay this extra hazard. We do not 
intend that your dependents and yourselves shall suffer because we have called 
upon you to do our fighting.” 

That is the exact situation and I cannot see why anyone will oppose the Gov- 
ernment insuring these sailors and soldiers under all the circumstances. To 
select a man to do the fighting, make him either lose or pay a high rate for 
his insurance, and then not provide insurance for him in some other way is 
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absolutely wrong and cannot be excused on any grounds. This bill, with the 
optional insurance feature, ought to pass this Congress without a single dissent- 
ing vote. [Applause.] * 


In a letter to the President of the United States explaining and justi- 
fyjng the provisions of the bill, Secretary of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo said, in part: 


Through the insurance the opportunity is given to every man to gain greater 
protection for himself and for his family than the Government itself voluntarily 
gives in case of total disability or death resulting from injuries or disease con- 
tracted in the service. 

But it ought also to check any future attempts at service pension legislation 
by enabling a man now to provide against impairment through old age, total 
disability, or death resulting from other causes and to give all this protection 
to those kindred who may be dependent upon him and who do not share in the 
Government compensation. Under the present laws monthly service pensions 
range from $12 to $30 for a man, and $8 for the widow and $2 for a child. 

The bureau is further empowered to give information to the men and to act 
for them in respect to their outstanding insurance. In this way many existing 
policies that might lapse may be saved by prompt payment of premiums out of 
the man’s deposit. 

The laws and experiences of other countries have been studied and used in 
the preparation of this bill. It is clearly recognized that the Government can 
offer but minimum protection based on general averages throughout the country, 
and that in many States and large cities especially supplemental grants will be 
required. State and municipal legislation may be expected to meet this need.‘ 


It was | mane out that instead of insurance companies being injured 
through Government participation, they would be benefited. The mil- 


itary services would teach the men the importance of insurance. Serv- 
ice personnel having had the exigencies of their families in time of 
peril impressed upon their minds, in other words, having been made 


insurance conscious, many of them, as a result, would continue to be 
insurance customers the rest of their lives. 

Even greater extension of the aoe was recommended 
by Mr. Meyer London, of New York. His comments, in part, were 
as follows: 

* * * Now, if there is any business in the world that is public in character, 
that is social in its very nature, that we should not permit to run for profit, it 
is the insurance business. The life-insurance companies take no chances 
whatever. 

While some Members of the House may become immortal in a spiritual sense, 
they are all in a physical sense mortal, and while some individuals remain for- 
ever in the memories of mankind, they are all sure to die and the insurance 
companies proceed with the certainty of mathematics in making their profits 
at the expense of the people. There is no excuse for private insurance. All 
insurance should be social, national in character, and, if I could, I know it 
probably would be held out of order, in connection with this bill I would ask 
for the appointment of a commission to study the problem of extending the 
principle of national insurance to all the big industries dealing with the war.‘ 


Mr. Samuel S. Cox, of Indiana, gave his reasons why the Govern- 
ment should participate in the sharing of insurance costs. Many of 
the volunteers as well as draftees were already making large sacrifices 
in terms of lost salaries and professional opportunities. The present 
bill, he explained, was a test to see whether Government can carry 
insurance at cheaper rates than private concerns. The bill was more 
than a war measure, it was intended to “heal the wounds, make whole 
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the loss during its continuance, and aid in rehabilitating the Nation 
at its conclusion so far as practicble.” Mr, Cox continued : 


* * * The insurability of a man’s life is a real, genuine asset to him and those 
depending upon him for support and maintenance. More than this, it is a real 
asset to the State and the Nation. While this asset of life is lost, or at least 
partially destroyed, by the act of the Government in calling him to the colors, 
putting him in hazardous occupations, the Government should willingly make 
up this loss to the soldier and place him in status quo, so far as his right of in- 
surability is concerned. It will be impossible for the Government to place all 
its soldiers during or after the war in the same condition physically it found 
them at the time it accepted them, but as far as it is practical or possible so to 
do the Government should willingly undertake the enterprise. The insurance 
feature as outlined in the bill is what is called “term insurance,” lasting a year at 
atime. Old-line insurance companies are willing to carry this insurance by the 
year in times of peace on men of military age at the rate of $8 per year, but 
in times of war they exact a charge of $58 per thousand.’ 


An interesting parallel was made Mr. Melville C. Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, in explaining what he believed to be the basis of Ger- 
many’s apparent unity in her prosecution of the war: 


Now, there must be some explanation of the unity on the part of Germany in 
an unjust cause, and also a reason for the lack of unity in Russia, where liberty 
is the shining goal ahead. 

What is the secret of the efficiency which transforms the German Nation into 
a mighty military machine which presents an unbroken front to many foes and 
keeps back every invading foot from her own territory? 

I believe it is due more than anything else to the fact that Germany has for 
a quarter of a century carried out the fundamental principles of this bill under 
consideration. In time of peace she adopted the policy of lifting from the in- 
dividual the burden of life’s mishaps and placing it upon the broad shoulders 
of the nation. She established a system of national insurance under which the 
entire body of industrial workers was insured against the three great con- 
tingencies causing inability to earn a living—accidents, sickness, old age, and 
invalidity. 

That policy of the Government united the people into a dynamic force which 
still operates, although the Kaiser has treacherously betrayed the people by 
using them in his mad dreams of world dominion by the power of the sword.* 


Although the greater portion of the debate in Congress was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the insurance provisions of the bill, there were 
dissenting opinions expressed. In the report on the bill submitted 
by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce it was 
stated that— 


the strenuous objection to article IV seems clearly to be based upon objection to 
any real governmental insurance as harmful to the private companies. This 
fear, in our judgment, is without justification ; but even if it were fully justified, 
no private interest should be permitted to stand in the way of the Government 
doing justice to its fighting forces. 


Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, stressed the burden which the enlisted 
man would experience in paying the premiums for whatever insurance 
they might acquire. heonneunalin difficulty would arise with re- 
spect to those deceased personnel who died or were disabled before 
the insurance propositions were published. For them, the full 
amount of insurance, either $5,000 as the amended version provided, 
or the $10,000 as was being urgently recommended, would have been 
made available. When this happened, then all those men who were 
unable to continue their premimum payments would demand that the 
same considerations be given them. The legislation which would 


A 
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then be required to remedy such injustice would be beyond all com- 
putation. Mr. Parker continued to develop his thoughts as follows: 


* * * But think of the details and complications—5 million men in the Army 
and, say, 2 million taking out insurance—the details of this actuarial work on 
the part of the Government of the United States so as to give varying forms of 
term insurance, or 20-payments insurance, or life premium, or any way that 
the man wants according to the actuarial rule with interest at 3% percent, it ex- 
ceeds all comprehension. It is beyond thought. I do not know whether it is 
constitutional for the Government of the United States, as a part of the pay 
of the Army, to provide for obligations which are to become due 50 years hence 
under the 2-year limitation of Army appropriations of the Constitution. We do 
it under the pension laws because we have to, but as insurance we do not have 
to, and it is not a thing in which we can engage with any safety. 

In my opinion the first section of the bill, which relates to the new bureau, 
should be stricken out. The second section of the bill, if in proper shape, might 
be passed leaving out all reference to the bureau and allowing the pensions to 
be managed by the War or Navy Department. It might better be in a statute 
such as was passed by the Appropriations Committee for the men on the border. 
But, at any rate, the family should go to the War Department and get their 
money without having to file an application in a bureau of the Treasury. I think 
we ought not to meddle with the rates of the pension statutes until we have 
further advice from the Pensions Committee. But even if we do this, we should 
not refer the whole pension business to any new bureau in the Treasury. This 
whole insurance business ought either to be changed to a plain pension by letting 
the man pay nothing and giving all an equal show, or else it ought, as I believe 
it ought to be, struck out of the bill as a delusion, a snare, and a complication 
which we do not understand, and which future Congresses will never under- 
stand, and which is susceptible of all the abuses and more that has made 
insurance companies a hissing and a byword through the United States in years 
gone by. [Applause.] ° 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Jacob E. Meeker of Missouri, the Presi- 

dent of the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. reported that the com- 
mittee of insurance representatives was opposed to the insurance pro- 
visions but not for the commonly alleged reasons. 
We are opposed to its provisions not as might be supposed because the Govern- 
ment may appear to be infringing on our business but because the optional 
features of the article will result in most service discrimination in favor of the 
men who have the foresight and the means to avail themselves of the privileges 
conferred by this article to the largest possible extent, while the man who is 
indifferent to his obligations and opportunities, or who has had the advan- 
tages of the provisions of this article pointed out to him in a sufficiently careful 
manner will be in the same position as if this article were not incorporated in the 
bill. 

The insurance committee recommended that the same amount of 
insurance should be provided all personnel, and that the entire cost 
should be borne by the Government. The committee also urged that 
the measure, since it was a war emergency measure, should plan for 
discontinuance of ali insurance features within 1 year after the war. 
Such a plan would obviate the Government’s need for going into the 
life-insurance business permanently. 

While Mr. Edmund Platt of New York agreed with some of the 
bill’s provisions, he objected to what he termed discriminatory fea- 
tures of the proposed measure: 

* * * But it does not seem to me that it will do to make the discriminations 
that are made in this bill. It does not seem to me that it will do, 20 years after 
this war is over, to have 2 men, both disabled to the same degree, 1 of them 
drawing a pension or insurance installment from the Government and the other 


not drawing any. The one would say to the other, “Why, you are getting some- 
thing and I am not getting anything.” The other would reply, “You did not know 
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enough to apply for insurance and let them take 66%, cents a month out of 
your pay when you were in the Army.” I do not believe that will do. I do not 
believe we ought to pass a bill of that kind. If we do leave this insurance 
section in it, the premium ought to be made an even dollar a month. Everybody 
can understand that. The bill says: 

(“]The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality and interest at 3% percent per annum.[’’] 

You will have to have agents going around among the soldiers to explain to 
them what that means. If you put in there that it should be $1 per month, every- 
body would understand it, and you could get four times as many men to take 
insurance, and the Government would get $4 a year more, and the whole thing 
would work better if it is to be retained in the bill. That is the psychology of 
selling insurance. 

There is another thing I do not like at all, and that is that this insurance 
is supposed to be applied for within 120 days, or 4 months after enlistment. 
Why, it will take more than that time for a great many of the soldiers to 
understand what this is about. Lots of these men who are going into the Army 
hardly know how to speak the English language. Most of them never saw or 
heard of insurance, and they will not understand this thing within 4 months un- 
less someone comes to every man individually and explains it to him, just as a 
life-insurance agent does. That will not be done, and it is impossible for it to 
be done. 


The anticipated expense of the insurance features were explored by 
Mr. Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts. He referred to the bill as 
essentially a “pension” measure, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
widely held to be a compensation bill. With reference to the insurance 
provision, he said: 


Now I want to say a word about the insurance feature of the bill. I have 
read the bill carefully several times. I have read all the hearings. I do not 
pretend that I understand the bill thoroughly. I mean to be present if I can 
during its progress through the House. But as to this insurance feature, which 
at first struck me as very attractive, I confess, as I have studied it further, that 
I am disposed, but with an open mind and subject to conviction, to think that 
is an incubus upon the bill; that the bill would be better without it. In the 
first place, as to its cost. The experts tell us that that insurance feature, if 
the whole Army should insure itself for $5,000 a man, would cost us the second 
year $900 million; that if they insured for $10,000 as the bill was originally, 
it would cost the second year $1,800,000,000, which is for this insurance feature 
of it alone, and in addition to ail the regular compensation in pension features. 

” * * * * . . 

We want to give all we can afford to the soldier; and, after all, what we give 
to the soldiers and their families must be limited not by their desires but by the 
financial possibilities of the country. And when you come to the possibility of 
$1,800,000,000 of insurance in addition to the pension-system features of the bill, 
it staggers me. 

Gentlemen say that all the men will not insure. To my mind that is a 
eriticism of the bill, because if this insurance feature is good we want every 
man to insure. I am told by those interested in the bill that there will be a 
propaganda throughout the Army to make the men insure. * * * But the 
trouble is that, if everybody does take it, then we are going to have this fright- 
ful expense of $1,800,000,000 even the second year, and more than that after- 
ward. If everybody does not take it, who will be the men who do not take it? 
The men of some means will, of course, pay their $7 a month. The officers will 
pay that amount. The men in the ranks who are familiar with such things will 
take it. But the country boy, the careless young man whom we ought to pro- 
tect * * * reckless, and hopeful will not insure. If everybody ought to insure, 
why does not the Government say, “We will insure you all”?™ 
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The principal objector to the insurance clause of the bill in the Sen- 
ate was Senator Reed Smoot of Utah. He carefully ri yan his 
objections under seven separate headings, which were as follows: 

1. The policy of insurance was entirely experimental. It was being 
osed, he maintained, that the Government enter into the most 

ighly specialized and technical form of business known to the 
American people. 

2. The Government was offering a gratuity to the few, to which all 
in the same service should be entitled if any were to be entitled to it. 

3. The provision was miscalled “insurance,” when it should be 
“indemnity,” or “additional indemnity.” This was true because the 
Government proposed to pay the excess mortality cost and the over- 
head expense as additional indemnity to the men or to their bene- 
ficiaries because the compensation provisions in article III were not 
considered adequate. Furthermore, no such generous benefits had 
ever been offered previously to the servicemen of any nation as were 
embodied in articles IT and III of the bill. The Senator said it was 
questionable whether the Government was justified in taxing the 
people for an additional indemnity, the cost of which no one could 
anticipate. 

4. The discriminatory features of the bill were exceedingly un- 
fortunate and unfair. The meager allowances of the enlisted ranks 
would hardly tolerate the additional costs of insurance premiums. 
The thousands upon thousands of men who were already in the 
service would be hard pressed indeed to continue payments on policies 
which they possessed prior to their enlistment. Since most of these 
policies, no doubt, contained no war clause, it would have been short- 
sightedness indeed to have dropped them. The subsidy on the part 
of the Government, therefore, would be in favor of these men and 
officers who could afford, but who were the least in need of, the in- 
surance benefits. 

5. The requirement that insurance must be applied for within 120 
days after enlistment will work an undue hardship. Men might be 
in the trenches or elsewhere when the time limit expired. These 
men would be deprived of the privilege. 

6. Should the experiment of conducting a great life-insurance com- 
pany prove impractical, an enormously expensive failure would follow 
since the Government was offered no opportunity to withdraw. If 
the bill were to prove of any value, then one-half of all the men would 
have to buy the insurance. This would entail a total volume of busi- 
ness of $5 billion or $10 billion in the event the maximum coverage 
should prove to be $10,000 per man. This was a larger volume of 
business than the total of all the policies of the three greatest ordinary 
life insurance companies in the world, namely, the New York Life, 
the Mutual Life, and the Equitable Life Insurance Cos. 

7. There was no necessity for the creation of a huge department, as 
was contemplated, for the collection of monthly payments. If every 
man were given outright a policy or contract to be paid at the time of 
the serviceman’s total disability, or to his beneficiaries upon his death, 
provided it occurred within 2 years after the termination of the war, 
no large expense for the management of a life-insurance bureau would 
be incurred. Furthermore, all service personnel and their dependents 
would be treated with equal and exact justice. Although such a plan 
would involve tremendous expense, it would be a direct recognition of 
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the obligation of the Government to the soldiers and their dependents. 

Now that many years have elapsed since the Senator’s prediction of 
the administrative complications. which would be faced, it is indeed 
interesting to look back and appraise his judgment. Senator Smoot 
was 34 years ahead of his time. In 1951 the Servicemen’s Indemnity 
Act was passed, incorporating the Senator’s principal recommendation. 

Senator James Kimble Vardaman, of iGiesissippi, expressed his 
approval of the entire bill with marked enthusiasm. At the conclusion 
of his comments Senator Smoot insisted that he was in agreement with 
all that Senator Vardaman stated, particularly since the emphasis had 
been upon articles II and III of the bill. Senator Vardaman’s com- 
ment was as follows: 


Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an interruption, I want to say just 
at this point that this bill appeals to me—to my sense of justice—and squares 
absolutely with my idea of the eternal fitness of things. In truth, I find it 
difficult to command language with which to express my unconditional and 
absolute approval of its purposes. One of the most horrible and disturbing facts 
connected with this war is the suffering of the dependent fathers, mothers, wives, 
and children, who would feel so keenly the chilling and harrowing deprivations 
incident thereto. I have letters by the thousand calling my attention to this 
fact—letters from wives pleading for their little ones, aged mothers and fathers 
asking for the support and protecting care of their sons who have been called to 
the colors. It is the one act of Congress in all the great mass of war legislation 
which recognized the human being, the immortal soul, the anguish, and human 
suffering as being of more concern and more importance to the Congress and the 
people of the country than mere dollars and cents. We know that it is going 
to be costly. But who cares for the cost when hungry children are crying, when 
the aged parents, the loving wives are suffering for the necessaries of life? The 
American people can afford to pay it. They will cheerfully bear any expense 
that. may be necessary in order to keep the wolf of want from the doors of the 
families of the men who are commanded to give their lives in defense of the 
Nation’s flag upon the blood-soaked soil of France. The man who is fighting his 
country’s battles will make a better soldier if he knows that the Government for 
which he is fighting is providing the loved ones at home with the essential things 
of life. Not only will it strengthen the strong arm and nerve the heart of the 
soldier but, it will make a better citizen, a better man, a better woman of the 
children who are to receive this munificent protection at the hands of their 
Government.” 


Further support and some additional clarification of the need for a 
$10,000 maximum insurance benefit was presented by Senator Joseph 
Taylor Robinson, of Arkansas: 


But in addition to that Senators throughout this debate have treated the insur- 
ance feature of the bill largely as a gratuity to the soldiers. It should be borne 
in mind, Senators, that the soldier pays for his insurance. If the bill is passed, 
the soldier will pay for his insurance on the same basis that he would pay if he 
were a civilian. The only thing that the Government carries is the war risk. 
The Government is drafting into its service for the necessary defense of the 
Nation thousands of the best men in the country, and it is bad policy to be par- 
simonious concerning a provision of this character. It is bad policy while depriv- 
ing the soldier of his insurability, depriving him of his income, compelling him 
to risk his life on the battlefield, to say to him: “You can make some provision 
in the way of insurance for your dependents or your relatives, but that provision 
shall be parsimonious.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury thinks it is vitally important that the $10,000 
maximum should be retained. In a letter to the chairman of the committee 
reporting this bill, dated September 29, 1917, Secretary McAdoo uses this 
anguage: 

“T believe that the maximum insurance should be raised to $10,000. Under the 
scheme of this bill, compensation is limited to wife, child, and widowed mother; 
only through insurance can a man take care of his other dependents. 


12 Tbid., vol. 55, pt. 8, October 4, 1917, pp. 7738-7739. 
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“Again, many thousands of men in this drafted army are giving up large 
incomes and brilliant futures. If they become totally disabled or die, families 
which would have been in a prosperous condition, with all the comforts of life, 
had the man not gone to war, will be left in bad shape. Ten thousand dollars 
insurance will give them only about $56 a month.” 

It should also be remembered, Mr. President, that the only officers who receive 
retirement pay are those in the Regular Army.” 


Controversy developed in the House regarding the continuation of 
Government insurance after the war was concluded. Some Members 
saw a close parallel with the insurance provisions made for ships and 
cargoes by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. To discontinue such 
insurance after the war was far less complicated and would occasion 
far less inconvenience and no privation. There was no actual simi- 
larity in the two areas of insurance other than the same Government 
administration. Mr, Rayburn made a strong plea for continuation of 
the Insurance Bureau: 


* * * Now, gentlemen, you cannot close this Bureau when the war is over. If 
you try to close it, you are going to do one of the most serious injustices to the 
men who have gone into this Army who have taken out this insurance that 
could possibly be done to a set of men. If a man dies, if he is killed, of course, 
the family will begin to collect this insurance, and for that reason alone this 
Bureau cannot be entirely closed up. It has got to be kept open to pay these 
monthly installments to the man’s family. If a man is partially disabled and 
gets this insurance, not being totally disabled, what are you going to do with 
him? Are you going to cancel the insurance when the war is over, when his in- 
surability has been destroyed, when he cannot get additional insurance in any 
company in the world? Are you going to turn him out when he cannot get 
insurance? 

But some gentlemen say, let us pay regularly, let us pay for the deaths, let 
us keep the insurance of men who are disabled, but let the fellow who goes 
unscathed get out of this insurance. It is wrong for us to pay for them. This 
argument has been made to me several times. If a man is killed, if a man is 
totally disabled, they are willing to carry the man upon the insurance rolls of 
this country who is so much disabled that he cannot get insurance in other 
companies, but the strong, the healthy, the athletic fellow who comes out of 
this war unhurt, who will live 40 or 50 years, they want to turn him over to 
the insurance companies and leave the Government of the United States with 
the bag to hold. Why, these strong, well, and sound men who come out of this 
war unhurt, their premiums will run this Bureau for many years to come, and 
that is the reason why we should not turn them over to the other insurance 
companies, and it would be worse than inhuman, it would be criminal in 
the highest degree, if we take these men and insure their lives and when they 
come out of the Army partially disabled, not able to get insurance in any com- 
pany, to say to them they cannot have this Government insurance, but they 
must go through life without any insurance whatever.“ 


Mr. Edward E. Browne, of Wisconsin, brought up an important 
consideration. He called attention to the fact that the insurance sys- 
tem was a carefully planned substitute for many of the pension legis- 
lation difficulties which had arisen in the past. He stated that dis- 
continuance of the insurance program would as a matter of fact 
precipitate far greater expenses for the Government. In part, he said: 

* * * Members of the Army and Navy are employees of the Government 
engaged in a hazardous occupation for which the employer should provide indem- 
nity ; that many of these soldiers and sailors will, after the war, be uninsurable; 
that regular companies would not entertain their applications at regular rates; 


and that as this measure contemplates abolishing the pension system it will 
impose upon the Government no greater but a more definite cost; and that to 


18 Ibid., p. 7745. 
14 Ibid., vol. 55, pt. 7, September 7, 1917, p. 6760. 
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terminate then the insurance of those who can pass a satisfactory physical 
examination would leave the Government with a group of defectives with a very 
high mortality, while with still a standing Army of from 100,000 to 500,000 men 
the protection, afforded by the pending measure should be continued and extended 
also to them. 


Mr. Cox, whose views on the insurability of soldiers were previously 
quoted, took a realistic stand with reference to the Government's 
administration of insurance benefits after the war: 


* * * A fear seems to be brooding over the minds of some that the Govern- 
ment may continue in the life-insurance business after the war is over. For one 
I am not concerned at this time about the future policy of our Government after 
peace is restored so far as life insurance is concerned. It ought to continue in 
this line of work with all its soldiers after the war is concluded until each 
soldier’s policy is paid him, whether that be 20 years or 50 years. Time is of no 
moment now. 

This will furnish a test, and if the Government can carry insurance cheaper 
than a private enterprise, for one I would openly advocate it. * * * Here in 
the insurance feature of this bill the test will come between Government insur- 
ance, on the one hand, after the war is over and the private insurance companies, 
on the other. If it is demonstrated, as I feel sure it will be, that the Govern- 
ment can carry on life insurance for its citizens cheaper than private enter- 
prises, the Government insurance is here and it is here to stay, and to stay 
forever. War is a function of the Government, and to a speedy and successful 
conclusion of this war Congress has pledged all the resources of the Nation, both 
men and money, and while this is a war measure it is more, it is a measure to 
heal the wounds, make whole the loss during its continuance, and aid in rehabili- 
tating the Nation at its conclusion so far as practicable. [Applause.] * 


Act of July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 790-801) 


The act of July 2, 1926, was an amendment of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924. 


Provision was made for the reinstatement of lapsed or canceled pol- 
icies for those disabled veterans who incurred their injuries or disease 
in active military service provided application for such renewal were 
made by July 2, 1927, or within 2 years after the date of lapse or can- 
cellation. In those instances where the physical condition of the ap- 
plicant was not due to active military service, he was required to pay 
all the back monthly premiums which would have become eae if 


such insurance had not lapsed, together with interest at 
5 percent per year, compounded annually. 

The act was an unusually long and elaborate amendment to the 
basic legislation of 1924. Insurance provisions were only 1 category 
of 4 or 5 which were included in the act. 

Considerable discussion and controversy developed in the Senate 
regarding the amendment which sought to reinstate lapsed policies, 
Senator Andrieus A. Jones, of New Mexico, assumed an aggressive 
role in opposing any action which would have prevented disabled 
veterans from reinstating policies which had lapsed. He explained 
what this amendment would. have meant for a deserving class of dis- 
abled veterans: 


When the insurance act was passed, back in 1917, it was enacted for the pur- 
pose of enabling the soldiers to make some provision for their wives and their 
children, their fathers and their mothers, if dependent upon them for support. 
In order to do that it was generally stated that the Government would assume 
all of the hazards of insurance occasioned by the war, that the Government 
would take care of that. 


e rate of 


1% Ibid., p. 6905. 
16 Ibid., pp. 6928-6929. 
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We have here a class of veterans who entered the war, who took out their in- 
surance under the provisions of the law which we passed, and who became dis- 
abled. After their disability they were compelled, through lack of sufficient 
financial resources, to let their insurance lapse, and they are still in the same 
financial condition. We of the Finance Committee, by this recommendation, 
would say to them that we are no longer concerned as to them. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is right that we shall do that. I believe 
there is the class of disabled ex-servicemen to whom we ought to lend our first 
efforts, to take care of them—men who are not only disabled but who have wives 
and children, dependent fathers and mothers, and have attempted to provide for 
them by taking out their insurance. Now they are disabled by reason of their 
entrance into the war, they are no longer financially able to take care of their 
insurance premiums, and thus continue a provision for the benefit of their loved 
and dependent ones. Are not those the very people who should receive our first 
concern? 


According to the proposal originating in the House, in those in- 
stances where, because of economic difficulties, veterans were unable to 
carry the cost of premiums and the policy lapsed, the insurance would 
have been reinstated with the amount ‘all se being eventually de- 
ducted from the death or total disability benefits at the time of pay- 
ment. In other words, the Government would in effect have been lend- 
ing the money. It was also provided, however, that the veteran would 
be charged interest on the unpaid premiums at the rate of 5 percent per 
year, compounded annually. 

The amendment under consideration in the Senate would have 
denied this privilege. Senator David Aiken Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
was not in accord with this plan. He maintained that adequate pro- 
vision was already made for veterans who were disabled by the auto- 
matic reinstatement privileges included in the World War Veterans 
Act, section 305. This section served to make available the full in- 
surance benefit for those who were totally disabled and for the bene- 
ficiaries of those who had already died. He continued: 


As to the disabled men, they are already adequately taken care of, but what 
the provision we have stricken out proposes to do is to allow anybody, disabled 
or not, to come along 5 years or so after his policy has lapsed, when he has 
deliberately refused to pay the premium, and say to the Bureau, “All right; re- 
instate my policy. I will not pay you a cent now, but you can charge up my 
back premiums, which I have deliberately refused to pay, against the principal 
of my policy.” Any insurance company which undertook to do business on such 
a basis as that would be headed for bankruptcy. 

Let me show the Senate what would happen. A year from now all outsand- 
ing insurance will be what is known as converted insurance, calculated on sound 
actuarial principles, with an adequate reserve fund held by the Treasury in trust 
to take care of every obligation of the Government thereunder. That is a trust 
fund. It does not belong to us. It belongs to all the policyholders. Here it is 
proposed to admit new beneficiaries to that trust fund without the contribution 
by them of a single cent to the fund itself. We strike that out because we feel 
that it is practically theft from those men who have kept up their premiums and 
have contributed to this vast fund which the Treasury holds for the payment 
of those policies. 

It is utterly unsound financially. We have given these men every privilege 
that any old-line life-insurance company gives them, and we have given them 
rates lower than any insurance company in the world. We have assumed, as 
the Senator from New Mexico properly said, all of the extra hazards of the war. 
No man has paid a cent on that account. I appeal to the Senate to let us con- 
tinue to administer these billions of dollars in the trust fund on sound principles. 
We must not depart from them or we are headed for disaster.” 


17 Tbid., vol. 67, pt. 11, June 28, 1926, p. 12084. 
% Ibid., p. 12085. 
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When Senator William H. King, of Utah, expressed skepticism 
regarding the precedent about to be set through the automatic rein- 
statement of lapsed policies, Senator Jones immediately sprang to 
the defensive role. The latter explained that under existing law every 
disabled veteran, regardless of the length of time his policy may have 
lapsed, could renew his policy upon payment of the premiums plus 
5 percent interest compound annuaify, The objective of the amend- 
ment under consideration was to make provision for the man who was 
physically disabled and unable to pay the premiums. Furthermore, 
no expense would accrue to the Government, because such payments, 
plus 5 percent compounded annually, would eventually be deducted in 
any settlement thereunder. 

To Senator King’s lament that Congress was now permitting re- 
newal of policies already lapsed, and through future curative legis- 
lation Congress would have no alternative but to accommodate those 
who should “come again knocking at the door,” Senator Jones replied 
that he could not predict what a future Congress might do other than 
what was right for that occasion. He also rejoined with: 


* * * This is the only thing with which we are confronted now, and I appeal 
to the distinguished Senator from Utah, who has a tender heart, as I know, 
to consider the plight of these men who went out into the war and who took 
advantage of this insurance because they had some loved ones or dependents 
whom they desired to protect. They did everything they could in order to 
protect them. Now, when they have suffered disability, when they have met 
the misfortunes of war, when they have been unable to earn a living and to 
provide money and to earn a living wherewith to pay the premiums, shall we 
set aside the tender-hearted things for which they provided when they took out 
their insurance in the first place? I do not believe that on consideration Senators 
will do it. 

Those are the very people for whom we should legislate. They have been in 
the war. They have become disabled. Their disability has prevented them 
from restoring their finances and has prevented them from paying the premiums 
and protecting their loved ones. Let us come to their rescue.” 


The prophecy made by Senator Reed that, had Congress continued 
the temporary term insurance indefinitely, the United States would 
become See is reminiscent of the eregnes of doom in former 
years. He reported that up to that time the total collected in pre- 
miums was less than $450 million, while the disbursements amounted 
to nearly $750 million. Furthermore, he added, the disbursements 
were growing at the rate of over $100 million a year. “We have got 
to stop it,” he commented. “No process of taxation yet devised in the 
United States could carry the burden.” Senator Jones was ready with 
his reply: 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania makes another suggestion which 
I cannot allow to go by without some reply. He refers to the fact that there 
must be some payment in order to get the benefit of this insurance. Fellow 
Senators, have not these men paid? Did they not pay when they entered the war 
and when they suffered the misfortunes of war? Did they not pay in their 
health, pay in their lifeblood, through the wounds which they received? Talk to 
me about pay in these circumstances. I still believe there rests in this great 
body enough of humanity to take care of these men who have paid, not in a few 


paltry dollars but in that which is worth more to many of them than the untold 
wealth of the world.” 


1° Ibid., p. 12085. 
® Ibid., p. 12087. 
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The amendment was subsequently rejected. No doubt the following 
excerpt from Senator Reed’s forceful attack wielded a strong 
influence : . 


Mr. President, since I came to the Senate I have had the honor of being in 
charge of the legislation that has been before this body for disabled soldiers. 
I have tried to handle it sympathetically. I have certainly managed to secure 
for them substantial increases in their compensation, in their insurance privi- 
leges, and their vocational training rights, but I have never seen the recommenda- 
tions of the committee so recklessly ignored as they have been in the handling 
of this bill. I want to say to the Senate that they must think that the disabled 
veterans of the United States are a pack of fools if they think they are going to 
be deceived by the action of the Senate in overloading this bill so as to make it 
impossible of passage. Those men know the motives that lead Senators to weigh 
down this bill with one amendment after another that adds tremendously to 
the expense; that will give a million dollars to take care of one deserving case 
and a hundred that are not deserving. Those men know the motives that animate 
Senators to put such an amendment in this law, and they are not going to be 


grateful to the Senators that have helped to wreck this bill in the way that it 
has been wrecked today.” 


Act of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 964) 


The act of May 29, 1928, also amended the World War Veterans Act 
of 1924, making a number of changes in the insurance provisions. 

Primarily because of the extreme variation from one State to an- 
other in the statute of limitations, this act provided that suits on con- 
tracts of insurance must be presented within 6 years after the claim 
accrued, or 1 year after the passage of the act, depending upon the 
later date. 

Authority was granted for the payment of expenses incurred when 
medical examinations were required in connection with the reinstate- 
ment of insurance, or when it was necessary to establish the existence 
of total or permanent disability in qualifying for insurance benefits. 
Veterans were granted the option of continuing their life insurance 
policies in force by selecting a plan with lower premium rates, but 
with the exception of term-insurance plans. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Eugene Black, of Texas, that soon after the war many men pur- 
chased endowment policies which always cost more than other forms of 
insurance. In the intervening years many veterans had found it diffi- 
cult to maintain such policies in force, and at this time, thousands of 
such policies had lapsed. This act permitted the men to transfer to a 
lower premium-rate policy, thus safeguarding this privilege for 
numerous veterans and their dependents. 

All time limits were removed in the granting of converted insurance 
(i. e., permanent policies in contrast to term insurance) for those vet- 
erans who had been eligible for Government life insurance following 
the war, provided, however, they were in good health. 

Upon the payment of a higher premium veterans were given the op- 
tion of meilltving for disability benefits if and when they should 
be totally disabled for a minimum period of 12 months. Otherwise 
such disability payments were authorized only if the veteran were to 
become permanently and totally disabled. 

The Members of Congress who participated in the discussion of this 
bill were all in favor of the provisions. No opposition developed. 

It is interesting to note the amicability between Jed Joseph Johnson, 
of Oklahoma, and Mr. Royal C. Johnson, of South Dakota, when the 
former stated : 


21 Ibid., p. 12092. 
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I thank my distinguished colleague from South Dakota [Mr. Johnson] for his 
unusual kindness in extending to me a small part of his valuable time, and I 
want to say to Members of this House that I know the former servicemen of 
the World War are deeply grateful to him for the valuable services he has 
rendered in behalf of our disabled soldiers. The name of Royal Johnson is 
loved and revered and often mentioned among Legionnaires of Oklahoma, I am 
sure this might also be said in every section of the country.” 


When Mr. Fiorello H. La Guardia, of New York, inquired whether 
any consideration was given the veterans not in good health who had 
permitted their policies to lapse, Mr. Royal C. Johnson explained why 
such a provision could not be included in the law. The payments 
made from the insurance fund did not come through any congressional 
appropriation but from the pockets of those provident veterans who 
continued their insurance in force by meeting the premium payments 
throughout all the years. The Government, in this respect, was actu- 
ally the trustee of the money paid as premiums by the servicemen of 
the United States. 

Additional information relative to the then current insurance pic- 
ture was presented by Mr. Royal C. Johnson: 


Section 13 of the bill, which I was about to discuss before yielding to the 
gentleman from Minnesota, opens up Government insurance to servicemen who 
have lapsed their policies. This costs the Government nothing, it is the best 
insurance in the world, and the men ought to be allowed to take it. It is self- 
sustaining, 

There were many men who came back from the war who had obligations and 
did not feel they could carry this insurance. They were mostly young men. 
Their average age today is only about 33 years. Many of them dropped their 
insurance. All the committee has desired to do is to give them the opportunity 
to take this converted insurance if they are physically able to pass the 
examination. 

This is the best and cheapest insurance in the world, liberalized as we have 
liberalized it in this bill. On the average it is 28 percent cheaper than equivalent 
insurance written by any private insurance company, and this is because there is 
no overhead and there are no agents’ premiums, 

The Congress has not desired to open the insurance privileges to the public 
and engage the Government in competition with insurance companies, but we 
have felt that this right of renewal should be given to every serviceman who was 
given a policy during the years of the war. 

I want to call the attention of the Congress especially to the fact that this is 
converted insurance and not term insurance. The term insurance which the 
men were given during the war was paid for partly by themselves and partly 
by the Government. This term insurance to date has cost the American Gov- 
ernment $1,400 million.” 


Mr. Black was deeply impressed with the provision made for vet- 
erans to designate the optional payment of the death benefits to the 
beneficiaries over an extended period of up to 240 months. Much 

eater protection was thereby afforded the dependents. All too 

requently, he pointed out, when lump-sum payments were made, bad 
investments were selected bythe beneficiary with the consequent result 
of suffering or privation on the part of the widow or dependent 
children. 

There appeared to be some change with respect to the attitude of 
some of the private insurance companies. A transitional period 
seemed to have been reached between October 1917, when private in- 
surance interests first expressed their opinions, and the post-World 
War IT period when a definitely enlightened view was held by in- 


22 [bid., vol. 69, pt. 6, April 16, 1926, p. 6578. 
28 Ibid., p. 6573. 
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surance firms in general. Mr. William Patrick Connery, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, described the role of the larger insurance houses: 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the insurance heads of 
the big insurance companies of the United States who came before the com- 
mittee, at the request of the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Perkins] who did such wonderful work on the hearings in reference to the 
insurance provisions of this bill. Every one of them made it plain to us that they 
not only favored Government insurance but that they were sending their agents 
throughout the country and having them tell servicemen to take out Government 
insurance. I think that is a fine patriotic position for those insurance companies 
to take, and it is in very distinct contrast with certain other companies in the 
United States which are telling the soldiers to take their insurance. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Act of June 24, 1932 (47 Stat. 334) 

Almost a typical function of Congress with respect to veterans’ in- 
surance was the act of June 24, 1932, which provided for the renewal 
of 5-year level premium term Government insurance policies for an 
additional 5-year period without medical examination. 

Under the law in effect prior to the passage of this bill, the 5-year 
term policy had to be converted to a higher-premium policy at the 
expiration of that term. H. R. 8173 was intended to cap secure the 
insurance of unemployed veterans, particularly those who would 
otherwise have faced forfeiture of their policies through inability to 
pay the premiums. It was also argued that veterans who could not 
pass the wee requirements for the regular reinstatement of their 
policies should not be deprived of the Government insurance. 

Although the Veterans’ Administration had not recommended pas- 
sage of the bill, it was not because of disagreement with the need for 
insurance, but because the Administration was convinced that term 
jnsurance was not the most desirable type of insurance for the veterans 
to carry. 

Mr. William Henry Stafford, of Wisconsin, and Mr. Ralph W. E. 
Gilbert, of Kentucky, made the only brief pentenyiarais against the 
extension of privileges to those veterans who had many years pre- 
viously defaulted in continuing their policies and had, in the mean- 
time, incurred some disability on account of their own conduct. 


Act of June 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 241-242) 

Another 5-year extension was granted by this act for the renewal of 
expiring 5-year level entre term policies. 

The measure was adopted despite the views of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, as well as of most veterans, that term insurance was desirable 
primarily as a temporary expediency and that it should be converted 
to a permanent type of policy as soon as practicable. The economic 
situation of 1937 was such that relatively large numbers of veterans 
were unable to carry the payments on converted insurance. For ex- 
ample, a $10,000 policy held on a term basis would purchase only $4,000 
or $4,500 worth of permanent insurance—all at the same premium. 

Mr. Fritz Garland Lanham, of Texas, made a strong plea in sup- 
port of the bill. His remarks substantiating his views were as follows : 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the committee for reporting this bill to the 
House for consideration. It is a matter in which I have been very much in- 
terested because of the fact that I have come in contact with some of the cases 
affected by this measure. I think the enactment of this bill is a matter of simple 
aianaunals 
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justice. Many of these veterans are very seriously disabled. They cannot get 
employment either with the Government or with private commercial concerns, 
and this is their one hope of relief. 

I have here a letter from a veteran very seriously disabled. He is a man of 
high character. I should like to read into the record a statement that he has 
made with reference to such legislation. 

He says: 

“One who is so disabled in the service of his country that he is unable to get 
insurance from ‘private companies, because he is not an insurable risk, and who is 
unable to convert his present low-term policy to one of higher rate because he is 
so handicapped by disabilities that he is unable to earn a livelihood, much less 
pay the rate required for the now attained age which most of the veterans find 
they have reached. 

“TI predict that if this act does not become a law, many of the ill veterans will 
take their own lives rather than have their families deprived of the last ray of 
hope. 

“They are now nearing total and permanent disability, and that policy that 
they took out nearly 20 years ago is the last shred of hope that they have to 
provide sustenance for their families, through the disability clause therein. 

“I know this first hand because I happen to be one of the many. Many are 
too ill to take much interest in what is going on about them. Many do not 
know how or to whom they may appeal. 

“Tam very conscious of the many needs of these men who gave their all (many 
died in 1917 and 1918, and many more have been dying a thousand deaths daily 
for lo these many years), but I am unable to take as active part in their affairs 
as I did in former years, for my own physical condition will not permit of more 
than a very small time devoted to the efforts of sustaining the actual need of my 
wife and three small sons.” 

That is typical of many cases that will be affected by this measure. It is for 
them the last ray of hope. They cannot get employment. They cannot get 
insurance with private companies. They have kept up this insurance in the 
hope of being able to protect their families. Being unable to work they are 
unable to pay higher rates than those that are now imposed, and I trust this 
bill will be passed without opposition.” 

It was recognized that the veterans who must, without alternative, 
continue their life insurance on a term basis were a poor insurance 
risk from the standpoint of commercial criteria. They made the 
very strongest argument for passage of the present bill in the opinion 
of Mr. Horace J. Voorhis. If the bill were not passed, he felt that 
1 of 2 alternatives must prevail. Either the men would have to 
convert their present policies into a permanent form of insurance, 
or else they would have to be denied the benefit of insurance protec- 
tion. The ordinary life policy, which was the cheapest of the several 
options, cost more than twice as much as term insurance. On a 
$10,000 policy, the respective annual premiums were $116.90 and 
$287.10. 

Mr. Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana, explained some further im- 
plications of the bill. -He also urged that veterans be informed that 
in the near future the Government would have to find it expedient 
to discontinue term insurance. He stated: 

Mr. Speaker, I was a member of the subcommittee which had this bill under 
consideration. It seems to me that we should first bear in mind this insurance 
is carried under the war-risk insurance and any losses are paid out of that fund. 

It was developed in the course of the hearings that term insurance has been 
carried at a loss as far as the Bureau is concerned. It follows that this loss 
in a measure is detrimental to the interests of the veterans who have con- 
verted their insurance into a life policy, endowment policy, 20-payment life, 


or whatever they choose to convert it to. But in considering that fact we also 
had to bear in mind that the economic situation of a lot of these men is such 
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that they are unable to convert their insurance at this time to one of the 
regular forms of insurance and carry the protection they feel they have a 
right to carry. It seemed to us, after careful consideration, that the balance 
of justice was in favor of a further extension of the term insurance. ‘ 

However, Mr. Speaker, it might be well though to suggest now that we are 
rapidly coming to the time when further extension of the term insurance will 
not be feasible and that fact should be suggested to the veterans whenever 
possible, and whenever the opportunity is presented. They should with all 
haste convert their term policies, if they see fit te do so, to one of the regular 
policies provided by the Bureau, to the end that everyone having an interest 
in the insurance fund will be given the same consideration and the same 
protection.” 


Act of April 25,1951 (65 Stat. 33, 36-38) 

The act of April 25, 1951, the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951, was the culmination of legislative efforts dating back as far 
as the World War I period. In the discussions taking place in 1917, 
during the consideration of the War Risk Insurance Act, several 
Members of Congress, certain national veterans’ organizations, and 
several of the large insurance companies had all urged the adoption of 
regulations providing full life-insurance coverage for the Armed 
Forces without cost to the individual. 

Again, in 1942, a concerted though fruitless effort was made by 
Mr. H. Carl Andersen, of Minnesota, to secure passage of his bill, 
H. R. 6512. This bill would have granted automatic insurance, with- 
out charge to the individual, the moment he or she were sworn into 
the Armed Forces. He included portions of his statements made on 
the floor of the House between February and June of 1942: 


Mr. Speaker, the United States will probably call up for service 10 million 
or more of the best men of our country. These men are willing to give their 
lives that our Nation might live. To me it seems that our great country can 
at the very least give, free of charge, to each and every one of these men, a 
$5,000 life-insurance policy to afford protection to their dear ones back home 
in case the ultimate sacrifice is exacted. I am today [February 2, 1942] intro- 
ducing a bill to take care of this obligation to our servicemen and sincerely hope 
that this automatic insurance will soon become the law of our land. 

* a ~ - * = - 

Why in the name of commonsense should we provide 2,000 stenographers to 
sit up here in some Government building, to write out these 8 or 10 million 


policies, all of which would be unnecessary under this amendment? Bookkeep- 
ing starts— 


Referring to H. R. 6512— 


when the War and Navy Departments certify to the national service life insur- 
ance that a certain man has been killed or totally disabled. That is where book- 
keeping starts, rather than having no one knows how many women writing out 
policies, checking monthly collections from every unit in the services, and filling 
out forms without number. If you want to cut redtape, this will do it. Let us 
give to the servicemen’s children this money instead of to unnecessary office 
workers.” ” 


No estimate was made of what savings might have accrued to the 
Government during and following the World War I period had the 
provisions of the present bill been in effect. The preparation of such 
an estimate would have had little meaning, in any case, because so 
many years had elapsed since that war’s ending. But for World War 
II, an estimate was prepared. It is particularly significant to note 
that had the provisions of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 


* Ibid., p. 2713. 
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been in effect as early as 1942, an estimated savings of $587 million 
would have been accomplished. 

Yet the monetary consideration, important as it would have been 
in view of the tremendous overall cost of the war, was not the only 
major item to be considered. It was pointed out during the debate in 
January 1951 that despite the ae made by the Government dur- 
ing World War II, through careful ms pores a broad propaganda 
measures, Army casualty reports as of November 27, 1942, showed that 
6 percent of the officers and 25 percent of the enlisted men killed in 
action were without insurance coverage. The hardship worked on 
the dependents of the deceased may never be precisely known, but 
there is little doubt that extensive privations did follow. 

Mr. Andersen, of Minnesota, inserted in the Record the following 
letter : 

On February 14, 1942, I had received a letter from the Legion post in Starbuck, 
Minn., advising me as follows: 

“We have buried two draftees. The last one, of a destitute family, was buried 
by the county, a $60 burial. He had an honorable discharge, got an infection 
while he was in service, spent 5 weeks at Walter Reed Hospital, had his leg 
amputated, was sent home to die, which he did a month later. I called the 


Veterans’ Administration in Minneapolis. They said there was no provision for 
giving to that family any relief in that particular case. 


“W. W. Larson, Service Oficer.” * 


Subsequent casualty reports of January 20, 1943, and April 5, 1943, 
bear out the same facts, that the coverage was far from complete. 
Furthermore, for those personnel who had the foresight and economic 
means to avail themselves of insurance protection, during the same 
period, the coverage averaged from $5,833 to $7,000. 

For the entire period from December 7, 1941, to V-J Day, 1 out of 
‘9 combat casualties had no life insurance whatever, and the average 
face value of those policies which were in force was slightly in excess 
of $7,000. 

In addition to the liabilities mentioned, there was still one other 
major disadvantage associated with the program of national service 
life insurance. This was the manpower requirements on the part of 
the Veterans’ Administration in the management of the huge program. 
In a detailed study made by the General Accounting Office it was 
revealed that the Veterans’ Administration was called upon to estab- 
lish approximately 26 million individual files. Further complications 
resulted from such factors as varying amounts of insurance having 
‘been applied for, lapses, and changes of beneficiaries. Moreover, the 
manpower situation was critical, and as Mr. Car] Elliott, of Alabama, 
‘described the tremendous operation, he marveled at its success: 

* * * The system of national service life insurance which came into effect in 
October 1940 has been criticized very roundly by many people, by some veterans, 
and some veterans’ organizations. The Veterans’ Administration, charged with 
the administration of that act, has been roundly criticized from time to time 
but I say to you as one who has tried to look into this proposition very carefully 
over a period of the last several months, as one who served on the subcommittee 
-of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House that held hearings and unani- 
mously reported this bill, that I am convinced that the wonder of it is that the 
Veterans’ Administration has been able to do as well in the administration of 
the national service life insurance system as they have been able to do. It is 
generally recognized among commercial insurance companies that a company 
can actually put insurance on the books too rapidly. They tell us that it costs 
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about $1.10 to $1.15 for each first year premium dollar to put the business on 
the books. The national service life insurance necessarily has operated in such 
a way that, beginning in October 1940 with no policies, in a period of about 5 
years it wrote some 16 million policies on the servicemen of this country. Im- 
mediately following World War II it was faced with the preposition that those 
policies, along with the demobilization, were dropped very rapidly, with the 
result that today we have in force only about 1 out of 6 of those policies.” ° 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs conducted an extensive 
study prior to its consideration of H. R. 1. This bill sought to 
authorize the payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of members of the Armed Forces 
who died in active service. Consultations were held with represent- 
atives of the Veterans’ Administration, the Department of Defense, 
the General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and the four 
veterans’ service organizations, those chartered by acts of Congress, 
namely, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
oer American Veterans, and the American Veterans of World 

Var II. 

A special Committee on National Service Life Insurance, composed 
of representatives of the Armed Forces, studied the general problem 
for some months, and in its report listed the basic liabilities of the 
then current national service life insurance system : 


(1) It is inordinately expensive, particularly on a wartime basis, adminis- 
tratively, the more important costs being : 
(a) Obtaining the applications. 
(b) Servicing the insurance. 
(c) Registration and discontinuance of allotments. 
(d) Maintenance of allotment records in service departments, adjust- 
ments, correspondence, etc. 


(e) Payments of premiums by service departments to Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

(f) Establishment and maintenance of insurance records in Veterans’ 
Administration, namely: Index, file jackets, establishment of premium ac- 
counts, examination and approval of applications, issuance of certificates. 

(g) Consideration of medical examinations to determine the insurability 
of applicants who have been in service more than 120 days. 

(h) Reinstatement of insurance. 

(i) Correspondence. 

(j) Conversion. 

(k) Change of beneficiary. 

(1) General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and Department of 
Justice—costs incidental to the handling of insurance matters. 

(m) Rental space required for storage of forms and materials. 

(n) Printing costs for forms, pamphlets, etc. 

(2) It is expensive in personnel costs to all of the services as well as the 
other agencies involved. 

(3) Emergency conditions bring additions to the armed services and the sale 
and administrative burden of national service life insurance to a simultaneous 
peak. Manpower is subjected to additional heavy drains at the very moment it 
is most precious, 

(4) The amount of a serviceman’s insurance coverage is apt to reflect not 
his need, but rather his particular susceptibility to suasion and his degree 
of response to campaign pressure. 

(5) The enormous size of the physical task involved in establishing and main- 
taining complete insurance records for a modern war’s millions of servicemen 
and its subsequent millions of veterans results in an incredible but utterly 
unavoidable mass of confusion and delay.” 


Further support of H. R. 1 was offered by the President in his 
budget message of January 15, 1951. He stressed the need for new 
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legislation on the basis of the Korean hostilities and the current 
enlargement of the Armed Forces. Due to the optional feature of 
the insurance then pang: perwiaet the protection was not carried by 
some servicemen, while others applied for less than adequate amounts 
im terms of the needs of their dependents. He repeated the data rela- 
tive to the complexity and cost of the available insurance, as well as 
the manpower and office and record space needed to continue the 
existing system. He concluded his statement as follows: 


It would be more equitable, and over the last decade it would have been more 
economical, to provide a free and automatic $10,000 indemnity to the survivors 
of all who die while in military service, and to establish a special new system 
of voluntary insurance epen only to veterans whose insurability at standard 
rates has been impaired by military service. I recommend that this Congress 
now enact such legislation and extend its benefits to the dependents of those 
servicemen who have died while on active duty since June 27, 1950, if they did 
not have a like amount of servicemen’s insurance protection.™ 


A significant controversy developed with reference to the availa- 
bility of national service life insurance following the cessation of 
Korean hostilities. According to the provisions of H. R. 1, only those 
veterans would have been eligible for Government msurance who 
happened to incur disabilities or diseases such that private insurance 
companies would have declined to issue policies at standard rates. All 
other veterans would have been ineligible. 

In view of the imminent discrepaney which would have developed, 
Mr. Joe L. Evins of Tennessee, suggested an amendment to the ball 
He sought to make available for the Korean conflict veterans the 
similar benefits as had been granted veterans of both world wars 
following their period of military service. 

Mr. Evins supported his recommendation as follows: 


* * * Tt provides simply in substance that an honorably discharged veteran 
after the present hostilities may make application for and, where qualified and 
on the same basis, be granted national service life insurance as veterans of World 
War I and World War II. All this amendment does. is give to future veterans 
the opportunity to acquire national service life insurance. We know that there 
will not be the great administrative cost of the insurance program during any 
future war under terms of this bill. The amendment which I propose would 
permit those who desire to contract for Government insurance after discharge 
the right todo so. We have already pointed out that the percentage of veterans 
who acquired insurance after discharge has, in the past, been limited in number, 
but those veterans who do desire to obtain veterans’ insurance should be per- 
mitted to do so. My amendment provides equity among veterans. It is a con- 
tinuation of benefits that have already been provided. It is not a retraction, 
it is not a retrenchment and cutting back. My amendment would preserve 
benefits for future veterans which are presently existing in law.” 


Mr. Albert. Sidney Camp, of Georgia, joined forces with Mr. Evins. 
Both Congressmen disagreed with Mr. Rankin’s comment that the 
amendment would have served only to kill H. R. 1 as originally 
drafted. In effect, they maintained that H. R. 1 would have been 
strengthened and improved. Mr. Camp’s contention was based on 
two primary considerations: first, that veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict were being treated differently, 
and second, that the existing staff and organization of the Veterans’ 
Administration was already prepared and able to administer the 
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continuation of national service life insurance provisions. He com- 
mented as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I am very greatly surprised at the turn that this matter has 
taken. I am not a member, of course, of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
but having served in the House for six terms I have viewed with amazement 
the fact that every year we pass legislation which treats the veterans of different 
wars in a different way. Every veteran here of the First World War, and I am 
one of them, knows that the Government has servicemen’s life insurance, and 
that we have the right to keep that insurance up after we were discharged from 
the Army. I continued my Government insurance and it is now paid up. Every- 
body here knows as a practical matter that the Veterans’ Administration has 
an office which looks after that insurance. We all know that the veterans of 
the Second World War were allowed to have servicemen’s insurance. While 
it is true that this bill gives free insurance to these Korean veterans who do 
not have the right to take insurance, yet I see no reason in the world why we 
should not let those men take out servicemen’s insurance on their release from 
duty if they want to do so and pay the premiums on it. If they are not allowed 
that right, then they will be getting different treatment from the veterans of 
the other two wars. As to the question of the excessive cost of administration 
I cannot understand that, because the Government already has to keep an office 
to take care of the veterans who are carrying the insurance of the past two wars. 
We should not deny this right to these boys. It is said here that the private 
insurance companies will write the insurance for them cheaper than the Govern- 
ment. Everybody who has a policy with the Government knows that his insur- 
ance comes to him cheaper than it would if he had taken it out with one of the 
old-line life insurance companies. We all know that. There is no argument 
about that. 

So far as this amendment destroying the effect of the bill, I cannot understand: 
that argument. This amendment makes it a better bill.™ 


Mr. Samuel Yorty, of California, also spoke in eens of the views 
held by Messrs. Evins and Camp. He insisted that “the savings made 
by denying national service life insurance to those who were now 
serving in the Armed Forces will be negligible compared with what 
we could save the taxpayers by effective price control and elimination 
of some politically popular subsidies.” 

The views expressed by Mr. Glenn R. Davis, of Wisconsin, although 
allying himself with Mr. Rankin, were apparently inconsistent with 
the general philosophy of World War II legislation: 

The basic benefit to be derived from this bill is to cut out the myriads of 
redtape, the unnecessary personnel that goes with the continuance, year after 
year, of the national service life insurance. When a man comes out of the 
service without any service-connected disability, he comes out as an able-bodied. 
man. What more reason is there for furnishing that man with subsidized 
insurance for which he pays no part of the administration cost than there would 
be for setting up a commissary and furnishing him with his clothing and his: 
food, or anything else that he might want, and have the Government pay for the 
administrative cost? If insurance is necessary to that man, so are his food and 
his clothing. The same argument that applies to giving him subsidized insurance 
would aply to any other necessity or convenience in his life.” 


Mr. Evins’ amendment was defeated by a vote of 79 to 14. 

In the Senate, Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee to which the bill was directed, strove to 
adopt the objective recommended by Mr. Evins in the House. Senator 
George endeavored to achieve his objective by offering a substitute bill, 
S. 84, which was essentially an amendment to H. R. 1. 

In justifying his stand, Senator George explained that the aim of 
H. R. 1, in addition to its commendable provision of an indemnity 


% Tbid., pp. 642-643. 
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of $10,000, was to discontinue Government subsidized insurance for 
veterans except for those World War I and II policies already in 
force, and for those Korean veterans who should return with disabili- 
ties which would prevent their purchase of policies from private 
companies at standard rates. The theory underlying H. R. 1 was to 
discontinue any new Government insurance for veterans. The Senator 
continued his remarks as follows: 


It was the sense of the committee that we should not deprive the soldiers who 
go into service now, or who went in last June, of all the rights to Government life 
insurance enjoyed by the soldiers of World War II and World War I, all of our 
soldiers, and that the occasion and time had not arrived for the discontinuance 
of our system of Government insurance. 

Moreover, Mr. President, we did not believe and do not now believe that the 
House program, if followed, would work any substantial economy. It is asserted 
by the House that it would, and that was the theory upon which the House 
passed the bill, but it is questionable, highly questionable, whether it would 
result in substantial economies, because the national life insurance must be 
earried on for the veterans who now have policies, and who may never enter 
military service again, as many of them will not, and it must also be carried on, 
even under the theory of the House bill, for those who have received service- 
connected disabilities which render them uninsurable according to the ordinary 
insurance standards established by private companies. ' 

Mr. President, that being true, it would seem to the committee that there is 
very little reason why we should pass H. R. 11, provide this new system of in- 
demnity, and discontinue Government insurance for the veterans. For that 
reason I have offered the substitute.” 


Both Senators Herbert H. Lehman of New York and Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio shared the recommendation of Senator George. In his 
comment, Senator Taft very clearly presented the primary issues 
involved : 


Mr. President, I desire to support the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. The situation is fairly complicated. The House has passed H. R. 1, 
which represents a complete revolution in the entire national life insurance pro- 
gram. It changes the program in this way: It provides that every man coming 
into the service shall get life insurance while he is in the service, without paying 
anything for it, but when he leaves the service he is through; he cannot have 
the advantage of continuing the insurance, or of being able to convert it into 
various other types of insurance, which is an advantage enjoyed by the veterans 
of World War II. So that the serviceman would get something and would lose 
something. Perhaps it would be cheaper for the Government if we passed H. R. 
1, and I have no great objection to the principle involved. However, in the 
first place, it seems to me that we would be making a change without at least 
having considered the implications involved. 

I feel very strongly that probably eventually the soldiers in Korea will have 
granted to them the same conversion rights which were granted to the veterans 
of the Second World War. In that case the Government would have all the ob- 
ligations, but without benefit of the premiums which would otherwise be paid 
under the present system. Therefore I doubt very much that it would save the 
Government any money in the long run. Certainly it would not in the event 
of another war.” 


The Senate agreed to the George amendment, passed H. R. 1, and 
accepted the motion that the measure go to a conference committee. 

A distinct challenge was faced by the conference in view of the 
widely differing legislative proposals. Although the managers on the 
part of the House reported that a compromise solution was agreed 
upon, a partial concession was made with respect to the availability of 
national service life insurance after the Korean conflict. 
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Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, was delighted with the 
end product: 


It is good legislation, and a much better bill than that we passed here on 
January 24. You may recall that 1 spoke at that time and expressed a hope 
that when the measure was considered in the Senate some way could be found 
to permit the veterans to purchase Government insurance after leaving the 
service. The bill we have just acted upon does that. Within 120 days after 
discharge—during which time the veteran is covered by the gratuiteus indem- 
nity—he may apply for, without medical examination, a term policy up to $10,000, 
I know that this added feature of H. R. 1 will please many who have objected 
to the measure as it passed the House. 

Another feature of the bill that pleases me, and in future days will lessen 
some of the burdens we face as Representatives, is the gratuitous-indemnity 
feature. Since World War I and World War II all of us have been confronted, 
time and again, with the problem caused by the soldier not applying for in- 
surance, and later dying, leaving his dependents without insurance protection. 
Under this bill everybody is protected, and the widow and orphans of men dying 
in the service will receive $92.90 a month over a 10-year period.” 
<—egNeaTn 


* Ibid., vol. 97, pt. 3, April 13, 1951, p. 8876. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DOMICILIARY CARE 


Act of March 3, 1851 (9 Stat. 595) 


Although the act of March 3, 1851, authorized the first national 
soldiers’ home, in Washington, D. C., the Navy had previously estab- 
lished the naval asylum at Philadelphia. The naval home admitted 
its first inmate in 1831. 

The national homes for veterans filled a far more urgent need 
formerly than perhaps they do today. Hospital and medical care was 
not available for veterans until the period of World War I. Even 
those who were suffering from service-incurred disability or illness 
had no Government facility for care and treatment. The various 
veterans’ homes were the only available places where veterans might 
receive medical treatment and hospitalization. 

When reporting this bill, the committee explained its favorable 
action on the basis of its desire to save the Government the need for 
making many additional expenditures. 

Senator Joseph Rogers Seaemoak. of Kentucky, was ably pre- 
pared to attack the principal provisions of the bill. In the subsequent 
operation of the act, the Reonkar was convinced that instead of being 
economical, the new precedent would lead to vast expenditures. Con- 
tributing to the Senator’s apprehension was the proviso in the bill 
which authorized the admission of certain veterans as residents of the 
military asylum, regardless of whether they had contributed the regu- 
lar 25 cents per month from their pay during the period of their 
service. In fact, he would have withdrawn all objections were the 
inmates required to have contributed their 25 cents regularly prior to 
their acceptance as residents. 

The Senator also had deep concern over the provision of the bill 
which entitled a veteran, disabled or sick, to remain in the asylum 
until such time as he might recover. If the veteran should be over 
50 years of age upon recovery of health, he would retain the option 
of continuing on with his residence. 

Senator Underwood implied that the existence of such an institu- 
tion for veterans was characteristic of the typical European monarchy : 

* * * My object, in the brief political life which may be assigned me, will be 
as far as I can, to make this Government a simple government, a plain govern- 
ment, a cheap government; and to go against all those splendid establishments 
which may have been built up in the monarchical portions of the world, but 
which, in my humble judgment, do not become a people governed as the American 
people are. I am against all those establishments—against bringing them into 
existence. Believing that it is best for us, being without any laws of primogeni- 
ture, distributing our estates among all our children, and of course must always 
have moderate fortunes among us, having to rely upon our personal exertions 


for a support, I am for making our Government simple and cheap in its adminis- 
tration, taxing the people but little, and going against all establishments which 
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I think to be but entering wedges to those splendid institutions which supply 
an oulet for the money of the Government.* 


Senator Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, arose to reply to Senator 
Underwood. He commented, first, that i could perceive no evidence 
of any splendor of either a monarchical or a pepaiiliienh government in 
the founding of a soldiers’ home for veterans out of their own funds, 
Senator Davis continued ; 


* * * There will be something gratifying, it is true, to anyone who sympathizes 
with a maimed or aged soldier, to see him relieved from want and necessity, 
instead of leaving him to ask money of his old associates in arms, or hunting 
up the officer who commanded him a quarter of a century ago, in order that he 
may give him a pittance to enable him to eke out a livelihood. I say it will be 
gratifying to everyone who shall have taken any part in it—to every American 
heart, I trust—to see the soldier provided for. And it is thus proposed to provide 
for him without charging one cent upon the Treasury. 

As to who shall be members of this military asylum, I think that the bill is suf- 
ficiently specific. Yet suppose the objections of the Senator from Kentucky to 
be well founded. What then? If the soldier chooses to adopt the system which 
will support his comrade and prevent him from suffering the privations of want 
and penury, although that comrade may not have contributed to the fund of the 
institution, who has a right to object?’ 


If for no other justification, Senator Davis stated that this institu- 
tion should be established since it would afford sick and destitute vet- 
erans a safe and honorable haven until their recovery. After recovery 
of health, the veteran could exercise the option of reenlisting in the 
Army or of seeking other employment. In this manner, the need 
would never arise when a veteran must throw himself upon some town, 
upon some city, hospital, or upon the charity of private individuals. 


A clear argument was advanced with reference to why the establish- 
ment of a veteran’s home would save the Government money: 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr; Dawson] said that it was a measure of econ- 
omy. It is, and strictly so. This is a mode by which you will avoid extraordi- 
nary pensions, which sometimes amount to $40 per month; and it is the only 
mode by which you can do it. For when a soldier comes here disabled to such 
an extent that he cannot live upon the ordinary pension of $8 per month, the 
sympathy of members will always interpose, and they will give him an extraor- 
dinary pension; and extraordinary pensions will go on accumulating and increas- 
ing, from year to year, and from Congress to Congress, until the ordinary pension 
will be the exception, and the extraordinary pension the rule. If this institution 
be founded, it will at once arrest this practice; for you can then say to the pen- 
sioner who comes here, “The Army asylum will receive you on a surrender of 
your pension of $8 per month, and obligate themselves comfortably to support 
you; and therefore you have no right to come here and ask for the special legis- 
lation of Congress to provide the means of your subsistence.” * 


No other objection was offered: Senator James Shields, of Tlinois, 
further justified the proposal on the basis of no actual cost to the Gov- 
ernment being involved, a comfortable and economical home being pro- 
vided veterans, and a greatly reduced pension list which had been 
growing out of all proportions. 


Act of July 5, 1884 (23 Stat. 120) 

This act was introduced simultaneously as H. R. 4696 and S, 1404, 
The bills were intended to authorize the location of a branch home for 
disabled volunteer soldiers in either the State of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, or Nebraska. It was explained 


1 Congressional Globe, vol. 23, February 26, 1851, p. 711. 
2 Ibid., p. 711. 
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on the House floor that so many States were designated as alternatives 
because the committee desired the best judgment and the best informa- 
tion that could be procured through the board of managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The committee was impressed with the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of rheumatic and disabled veterans were desiring a milder climate 
and more favorable conditions. It was also observed that the existing 
four homes were already overcrowded and, furthermore, were likely 
to become even more so. 

In a report on the bill made to Congress, the following excerpt seems 
to highlight the essential justifications of the measure: 


This bill is not drawn in the interest of any locality, but alone in the interest of 
those whom it is intended to benefit in the great States of Arkansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and Nebraska, having in their borders today 
more than 800,000 volunteer soldiers and sailors who served their country well 
in the War of the Rebellion, many of whom, by reason of age or sickness, are 
unable to earn a living. Thus conditioned and in poverty they must find shelter, 
food, and raiment in a home provided as an act of justice, not charity, by the 
Government they fought to save, or become inmates of the poorhouse, and through 
its windows look out upon the prosperity which without them would have been 
impossible to the Government which leaves them to starve or become the objects 
of common charity. 

“T have been young,” says the psalmist, “and now am old; yet I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’”’ May this Nation never be- 
come so old or forgetful of its duty as to permit one of the least of these, its 
veterans, to beg bread. 

am = * * > * o 

No nation can afford to have millions of surplus revenue in its treasury and 
permit its veterans, who rendered that surplus revenue possible, to starve. 

The justice, wisdom, and immediate necessity for the passage of this bill 
must be apparent to every Member of Congress. These destitute soldiers need 
not words of praise and commendation—‘“‘words that are the children of the 
wind.” Words grouped ever so eloquently do not warm the cold, clothe the 
naked, or feed the hungry. The disabled volunteer soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War deserve all and more than is asked in this bill. Let your appreciation 
of their services, when strong of body and brave and patriotic of spirit, be 
shown by your deeds—“deeds that are the daughters of the soul.” * 


Mr. Joseph D. Taylor, of Ohio, made extensive personal investiga- 
tion into the general area of soldiers’ homes. He discovered that it 
cost an average of $483.11, exclusive of clothing, to support a single 
inmate for 1 year. He also learned that the demand for admissions 
was growing, and a potential need existed for at least 1 home in each 
State, and for some States, even 2 or 3. 

Mr. Taylor urged the abolition of homes and the direct payment of 
money to the veteran. A pension of $200 a year would adequately 
support a person—it would provide food and clothing, supply all their 
wants, a even many luxuries and comforts which were never ob- 
tainable in a soldiers’ home. Moreover, the Government would 
realize a significant saving of $283.11 per soldier. He continued his 
reasons for making such payments: 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, when we should make appropriations pay- 
able directly to the soldier. We must recognize the fact that there are thousands 
of soldiers in this country today who have never yet drawn a pension, who 
were brave and true soldiers, men who were at the front and in the thickest of 
the fight, men who never turned their back on their country’s cause, men who 


followed the flag of their country through all the long, dark years of the war, 
and who are today in poverty and want, and when they applied for a pension 
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they were refused because they could not furnish all the evidence required by 
the Department. 

Only today I read a letter from a soldier who has a wife and three children 
and who has for years been trying to get a pension and is unable to get it be- 
cause he cannot show treatment for the disease while in the service. And he 
writes me that during that time he was a prisoner of war, in Andersonville or 
Libby prison, and had no treatment. And yet he is required to make this proof 
in order to obtain a pension from this great and generous Government.* 


Mr. Taylor’s comprehension of the various problems associated with 
soldiers’ homes appeared to be extensive. He described the typical 
inmate as a foreigner, men who had no homes or families, thus no 
local attachments. Numerous desertions on the part of inmates took 

lace by men who had proved their bravery and fortitude in battle. 
hese men deserted because the homes became distasteful to them, and 
the regulations objectionable. 

Perhaps some emotion may have attended Mr. Taylor’s thinking 
when he remarked: 


These men cannot go to a soldiers’ home. Many of them have wives and 
children. From boyhood to manhood, and frequently to old age, they have lived 
in the same familiar neighborhood. There they have their domicile. All their 
early and later associations and attachments cluster around their home, and 
many of them will die paupers before they will go away 50 or 100 or 200 miles 
to become the inmates of a soldiers’ home. A soldier’s home to most volunteer 
soldiers seems like a prison or an infirmary. There is nothing homelike about 
it—no wife nor children, friends nor neighbors to make it eheerful or bright. 

The homes are beautiful places to look at, and very attractive to those who 
are not compelled to stay there. You can surround them with all the poesy you 
please, but they lose much of this enchantment to the inmates. No soldiers’ 
home is like the real home of the soldier. The place where the soldier desires to 
live is with his wife and children, if he has any, and most of them have. Then 
there is this fact which no one will question. The influences which surround a 
soldiers’ home are often demoralizing. You cannot go to one of these places 
without realizing this fact. Vicious habits are sometimes formed at these 
homes, the influence of which sometimes follow the soldier to his home and 
family.‘ 

Mr. David B. Henderson, of Iowa, took exception to many of Mr. 
Taylor’s views. The policy of establishing such homes had long been 
accepted. With reference to the evils mentioned, he commented that 
in all organizations where men are housed by themselves, such tenden- 
cies exist. “Even in that great citadel of virtue, the family home, we 
may find evils.” All nations have adopted the policy of providing 
homes for their disabled defenders. 

One of the most impassioned speeches ever made in connection with 
veterans’ legislation was one delivered by Mr. William McAdoo, of 
New Jersey. He believed that what demand existed for soldiers’ 
homes was due to the men’s urgent desire for some or any haven of 
refuge: 

Soldier’s homes. Mr. Speaker, I want, sir, to make true homes for the soldiers 
to whom we owe so much. No great, cold, heartless depot, where the inmates 
are treated as paupers, ruled by martinets, and surrounded by guardhouses, but 
the happy cottage home in the great centers of our civilization or on the free 
lands of the West. Not to be immured in some gloomy pile to pine and fret and 
die of heartbreak, but the shady, vine-clad porch under the summer’s sun, and 
the genial fireside with its prattling children and loving helpmate to rob the 


winter’s day of all its gloom. Instead of bowing and fawning to every gold- 
laced superior, let the aged veteran spend his declining years surrounded by the 


5 Tbid., p. 5556. 
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loves and comforts, the sweet memories and holy influences, of a true American 
home. As I speak these words, there comes before me the face and form of an 
aged veteran who has appealed to me to aid his claim for just dues before this 
House. His kindly face, his long gray locks, his manners, and his talk bespeak 
him the gentleman and scholar. Before the late Civil War he was the author 
of a book on military tactics. He afterward rose to the rank of major in the 
Federal Army. Now, in the “sere and yellow leaf,” weary with waiting for his 
claims he comes to me with breaking heart and tears streaming down his fur- 
rowed cheeks, and asks as a last resort admission to one of these tombs of 
human hopes and loves and ambitions—a soldiers’ home." 


Additional arguments in support of the status quo of soldiers’ homes 
were furnished by Mr. Byron M. Cutcheon, of Michigan. The bill, 
he explained, was not intended to provide for pensionable men but 
for needy, nonpensionable veterans. The unfortunate circumstances 
with regard to the family involvements was that the great majority 
of these men had no families, no homes, and nowhere to go. Were the 
men deprived of these national homes, they would have no alternative 
but to seek refuge in almshouses. In the State of Michigan, at that 
time, he stated, there were 200 veterans in such almshouses, to the 
disgrace of the Nation they served. 

When finally passed, the act of July 5, 1884, provided that— 
all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served in the War of the 
Rebellion, and the volunteer soldiers and sailors of the War of 1812, and of the 
Mexican War, who are disabled by age, disease, or otherwise, and by reason of 
such disability are incapable of earning a living, shall be admitted into the home 
for disabled volunteers, 

No admission was granted applicants who had served with the 
Confederacy in the Civil War. 


Act of August 27, 1888 (85 Stat. 450) 


In their annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, the 
board of managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers invited attention to the crowded conditions which were 
expected to become even more acute. One of the alternatives pro- 

osed by the board of managers was to encourage the States to establish 
tate homes for veterans. 

The act of August 27, 1888, was passed in accordance with this 
recommendation: States and Territories which established homes for 
disabled soldiers and sailors of the United States were allowed $100 
a year for each person domiciled in a State home, 

A scholarly attack was directed against the bill by Mr. Constantine 
B. Kilgore, of'Texas: 


In these “piping times of peace” there is a growing tendency to centralization, 
and the most efficient and ingenious methods of reaching that point are found 
in the effort to make the Government of the United States a great eleemosynary 
institution that it may dispense gifts to the few at the expense of the many, and 
all in the name of charity or patriotism or labor. Such legislation by the Federal 
Government engenders a spirit of dependence upon the bounty of the Government, 
a disposition to look to the Federal Government for such things as are usually 
the result of individual effort, and for that protection which ought to be accorded 
by the States. 

When it is the purpose to plunder the mass for the benefit of a class, an infinite 
deal of patriotic “gush” is poured out in praise of sweet charity. The rule of 
all civilized countries whose institutions get their inspiration from the principles 
of the common law is that the people of each municipal subdivision of the 
Government must care for their own paupers, and it is especially the duty of the 
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people of the States to provide for the indigent residing in the limits of any 
State. This bill seeks to change that rule by directing the Federal Government 
to enter into a sort of partnership with the States—that it may share with them 
the duties and obligations which belong exclusively to the States. It seeks to 
make further aggressions upon the powers of the States by assuming obligations 
which rest alone with State governments.* 

Mr. Francis B. Spinola, of New York, was vehement in his reply 
to Mr. Kilgore. He strongly resented the latter’s reference to the 
veterans as paupers—particularly the northern soldiers. His remarks 
in this direction were as follows: 

Then, again, sir, the brave men who took the fleld to save the Union and 
marched and bivouacked and fought in defense of the flag of our country he 
brands as “paupers.” I hurl that assertion back into the dirty throat from 
which it emanated. No man, sir, shall stand upon the floor of this House while 
I occupy a seat in it and brand the northern soldiers as paupers without my 
resenting it; and I am only amazed that an intelligent gentleman, coming from 
the very southern extreme of our country, should entertain sentiments of that 
kind against the men who fought and bled to save the Union.* 

Act of January 28, 1901 

Sectional interests were involved in the debate on S. 3252. This 
bill provided for a soldiers’ home in Tennessee. The Congressman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Cordell Hull, commented that there were no 
national homes established in the South proper, except for one at 
Hampton, Va. The home in Virginia was put there because of climatic 
considerations rather than because of its being in the heart of a soldier 
constituency. He pointed out that there were over 300,000 Union sol- 
diers in Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina who were virtually 
deprived of benefit of soldiers’ homes. The board of managers were 
quoted as declaring that it would be desirable to establish a home in 
east Tennessee in order to give the ex-Union soldiers of the South 
similar opportunities for care as their comrades were receiving in the 
North. 

The Congressman from Colorado, Mr. John Franklin Shafroth, 
made a similar appeal for the establishment of a home in Colorado. 
He explained that fully one-third of the United States was without 
a single soldiers’ home. The nearest one to Denver was 700 miles in 
one direction or 1,200 miles in another. In pointing out the ideal 
climatic conditions of Colorado for many aging soldiers who were 
afflicted with pulmonary complications, he averred that he would not 
oppose the present bill. 

Mr. John Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee, stated that the bill was 
designed to do more than care for the old Union soldier; the old Mex- 
ican War soldiers would also be included, and nearly all of them came 
from the South. Veterans of the Spanish War, and those still fighting 
in the Philippines, would also be cared for. He reminded the House 
that the 14 Southern States furnished 215,546 soldiers for the Union 
Army, 54,516 for the war with Spain, and 9,689 for the provisional 
army. He continued in support of the bill: 

It is proposed to erect this home in the county of Washington, in the moun- 
tains of east Tennessee, a most beautiful and healthy country, and contiguous 
and accessible to the entire South. This county was the home of John Sevier, 


11 years Governor of Tennessee, twice a Member of Congress, and who fought 
the battle of Kings Mountain. Here Andrew Jackson was first admitted to the 
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bar, where he afterward presided as judge. In this county many of Tennessee’s 
greatest and best men were born, reared, became illustrious in State and Na- 
tional matters, while from this neighborhood went 1,800 riflemen and aided in 
crushing Furgeson at Kings Mountain and made our independence possible. 

May this structure be not only a home for the veteran, but adorn this 
community, reminding the youth of these illustrious men and their patriotic 
and chivalrous deeds. A brave Mexican soldier, a brave Confederate soldier, 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bate], reported this measure to the 
Senate and gave it his cordial support. It was introduced in this House by my 
colleague, Mr. Brownlow, much to his credit and to those who shall support it. 
We may differ, Mr. Speaker, as I do with him, on fundamental political ques- 
tions, but in this, devoid as it is of politics, I gladly join hands with him and 
the friends of this measure in urging this House to pass it, believing, as I do, 
that it is entirely meritorious.” 


Since the Members from the South supported legislation, either by 
acquiescence, or by their votes, for the establishment of homes ip other 
sections of the country, Mr. Robert Walter Miers, of Indiana, recom- 
mended that favorable consideration be given the present bill. He 
explained that: 


Now, you have an opportunity of doing the same thing for the same class of 
men—the old Union soldiers—and establishing it a little farther south, where 
the people of that section of the country can get the benefit not only of this 
kind of legislation as far as taxation is concerned, but a fair and honest recog- 
nition of a portion of this country that is today as loyal to the country and the 
best interest of the old soldier as any section of the country. It seems to me it 
is not only a matter of justice to the old soldier who lives down there, but it is a 
matter of justice to recognize the right of these gentlemen who have so loyally 
stood by the old soldiers all over the land, and for one I am heartily in favor 
of this measure.” 


An interesting speech was made by the Congressman from Alabama, 
Mr. William Richardson, who said, in part: 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this is the way—yea, the best way—to reconcile 
whatever troubles or heartburnings there may have been in the South, and 
especially in the locality where it is proposed to establish this home. There has 
never been any trouble, Mr. Speaker, between the Federal soldier and the 
Confederate. The history of the world has never presented a parallel to the 
welding of the lives and friendships that has taken place in the last 30 years 
between Federal and Confederate soldiers. The effect of these friendly asso- 
ciations between brave men who had met each other on bloody fields of battle is 
bearing fruit, as our numbers daily are passing away. When His Excellency 
the President of the United States [Mr. McKinley] made his tour, some 2 years 
since, through the South and said the time would soon come when the Govern- 
ment would take care of the graves of the Confederate soldiers, this sentiment 
was greeted and welcomed by millions of brave and true men of the South. 
We knew that the President was sincere. He spoke it not only as President, 
but as a brave soldier. I sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, that the location of 
this home in east Tennessee and steps of this kind, which are being inaugurated 
and approved, will yet lead to the consummation of the desire which exists in 
the conservative mind of the North and the South to see a home built which will 
admit both Federal and Confederate disabled soldiers. Such a home, of course, 
should be under the rule and government of the Federal homes law.” 


Under suspension of the rules, with two-thirds of the Members 
voting affirmatively, the bill was passed. 
Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 736) 


Following a decade or more of relative inactivity on the part of 
Congress with respect to soldiers’ homes, Mr. James M. Cox, of Ohio, 
awakened and directed the attention of the House to some alarming 
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disclosures. He himself was alerted to this course of action by the fact 
that the bill then under consideration, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, carried a sum of $5,000,300 for soldiers’ homes. It was readily 
apparent that Mr. Cox had made a thorough investigation into many 
of the intimate aspects of the administration of soldiers’ homes 
ney: al, ai ; : ‘ 

Mr. Cox prefaced his highly critical remarks with a discussion of 
the Nation’s responsibility to its retired and disabled ex-service men: 

The most sacred responsibility which rests upon this Government is the care 
of the men who are living out their last days in the national military homes, a 
duty inspired by a nation’s gratitude and imposed by statute in words so plain 
that so long as one of these old heroes remains no man can mistake the intent 
of this Republic. 

In the first days of peace, and while the Nation was yet bleeding from her 
wounds, every community, with tender ministrations, assumed the care of its 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

As these results of war were so widespread, the Government, this great ma- 
chine of popular will, organized the movement into a systematic and: what is 
believed to be an orderly institution of relief, and these national military homes 
were created and the gates thrown wide open in hospitable welcome. 

The law creating the homes was passed March 6, 1866. It provides that the 
President, the Secretary of War, and the Chief Justice shall serve ex officio 
members of a governing board, and that in addition to these 8 officers 11 man- 
agers of the homes shall be elected by joint resolution of Congress. The fact 
that upon representatives of the three coordinate branches of the Government 
was imposed this great responsibility implied very clearly the wish of the people 
that this most sacred function should have every safeguard thrown about it. 
There are very few instances in our scheme of government where the three 
branches are drawn upon to make a legal entity.” 

Congress was accused of having been derelict in its duty and respon- 
sibility for the care of inmates in the soldiers’ homes. Mr. Cox 
requested the Members of long service, there present, to recall the last 
occasion when the internal affairs of these institutions had claimed 
the attention of Congress, While the country and Congress blithely 
assumed all was well, actual conditions were far from desirable or even 
tolerable. Despotic rule had arisen in some of the homes, with re- 
sultant dissatisfaction and unhappiness on the part of the veterans. 
In fact, so deplorable had become the management in the homes that 
Mr. Cox maintained without fear of contradiction that 95 percent 
of the members of the soldiers’ homes were strongly in accord with 
the recommendation made earlier by President Theodore Roosevelt in 
one of his messages to Congress, that all control and supervision be 
allocated to the War Department. , ; 

Mr. Cox proceeded to file some specific charges against the overall 
administration of the homes. He testified that all the critical state- 
ments were grounded in fact and confirmed either by official records 
or by other means. Aware of the proneness of inmates to complain, 
and the consequent rejection of evidence based upon the members’ 
grievances, Mr. Cox verified that none of the data was secured from 
the inmates. 

The charges were as follows: : 

1. An apparent wasteful and extravagant use of public funds. 

2. An inadequate provision for the men, particularly in food. 

3. An inhuman, if not a brutal and despotic rule. 
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4. An excess of authority in direct conflict with the regulations of 
the board, the Federal Statutes, and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

5. An apparent policy of deceit and concealment in its relations with 
Congress, and an insolent disregard of the rights and dignity of this 
great body. 

Further implications relating to the waste of public funds, either 
through willful intent or through neglect and official incompetency, 
were made by Mr. Cox following his disclosure of doubled expendi- 
tures for the homes between 1898 and 1908, when the inmate-load in- 
creased by only 7 percent. He questioned whether any other depart- 
ment of the Government could exhibit such a radical and dispropor- 
tionate increase in cost. He also questioned how the board of man- 
agers, in the face of the figures, could satisfactorily explain these de- 
tails to the American people. | 

Mr. Daniel Reed Anthony, Jr., of Kansas, acknowledged the valu- 
able service being rendered by Mr. Cox, of Ohio. In his own district, 
he commented concerning the frequest displays of inhuman treatment 
of the veterans which were known to have occurred in the soldiers’ 
homes located in the district. The most common violation on the 
part of the managers of the homes was their refusal to admit deserving 
and emergency cases. Evidence was presented substantiating the im- 
mediate cause of death in the case of one veteran as having been due 
to his being turned out into cold or inclement weather. 

At least one member was in disagreement with Mr. Cox’s views. 
Mr. Edgar Dean Crumpacker, of Indiana, admitted receiving hun- 
dreds of letters from members of soldiers’ homes, and also acknowl- 
edged talking with them personally, but never had he heard one word 
of complaint. He had also visited the State home in his district. He 
had examined their stock of provisions and the methods of food prepa- 
ration as well. With respect to Mr. Cox’s charges, Mr. Crumpacker 
commented that instead of making the allegations, he should have in- 
troduced a resolution to have an investigation and let the truth be 
known to the country. 

Mr. Cox replied to the statement made by Mr. Crumpacker: 

I can assure the gentleman from Indiana that if he will get further in the 
homes than the Governor's festal board, if he will mix with the men, he will find 
that there is general dissatisfaction among the members of these institutions. 
it is true, further than that, that the ration cost is greater in the State soldiers’ 
homes, and it is also true that the State governors have the discretionary right to 
deal with emergencies in the State homes. I want to assure the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker] that I approach this subject without any preju- 
dice whatsoever. I have been in close contact with the Dayton home for a 
great many years. There can be no prejudice in the report of the Inspector- 
General of the War Department. There can be no prejudice in the coroner’s 
verdict at the Hampton city home, and I can assure the gentleman from Indiana 
that in ample time a resolution of investigation will be presented by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. [Applause on the Democratic side.] * 

In concluding his statement for the current series of debates, Mr. 
Cox expressed hope that the necessary reforms would be effected in 
the soldiers’ homes. If no change for the better took place, he pre- 
dicted then, as President Roosevelt by a message to Congress had 
recommended, that the homes would be taken over by the War Depart- 
ment. 


18 Ibid., pp. 6180-6181. 
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His final comments at this time were: 


But snes | as to the future is not now timely. The lives and happiness 
of 20,000 of the Nation’s heroes are in your hands and mine. I have no dispo- 
sition to wax into sentimental hyperbole in discussing this subject, but let us 
remember that the blessings of citizenship in this glorious country are their 
contribution to this generation ; 

That they gave power to the arm of government when disaster threatened to 
break it down; 

That they are responsible for our national creed of human love, for our imper- 
ishable American brotherhood. 

The tides of time have carried them down to the very shadows of the great 
unknown. 

Representing the youth and chivalry of the old antebellum days, they now 
await the setting sun. 

These men should be happy. 

A Nation’s gratitude should shed its perfume in their last hours, and thus 
seal with human kindness the message they will carry to their comrades beyond 
the stars, of a reunited country. [Applause.] “ 

On May 27, 1910, the debate on the soldiers’ homes was resumed. 
Attention was focused primarily on the cost of the daily ration of food 
allowed the inmates. Mr. Cox and others severely criticised the usual 
11 to 13 cents which was allocated for each man, for all 3 meals. 
It was argued that the ration allowance at the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga., compared favorably with what the Nation’s heroes 
were recelving. 

In defending his amendment that the per capita allowance for food 
should be increased to 16 cents a day, Mr. Cox stated: 


Now, following the Speaker’s contention down to what he often calls the final 
analysis, I want to remind my colleagues on this floor that this great, prosperous 
country, so rich in resources, is giving to its heroes in the soldiers’ homes a 
ration which in cost averaged last year 13 cents plus. In one home it ran as 
low as 11 cents per day. A few days ago I called the attention of this House 
to the fact that in a hearing before the Committee on Appropriations it was 
developed that the ration cost in one of the Federal penitentiaries was as ample 
as the ration cost last year in one of the national military homes. 

Under the law the Inspector-General of the War Department each year makes 
a thorough inspection of these institutions. In the report which Inspector 
Brewster submitted to this Congress he advised us that the food provision is 
inadequate and that it should be increased. I take great pleasure in referring 
now to the fact that the members of the national military homes no longer 
represent section, but that there are now, as members of these homes, sons and 
grandsons of the men who led Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg and the men who 
made that brilliant dash up Lookout Mountain in the South. 

The boys of the North and the boys of the South, who, shoulder to shoulder, 
made the charge up San Juan Hill, are now living contentedly in these homes; 
and I insist that the ration cost should be ample.” 


As finally adopted, the bill contained numerous provisions for the 
various soldiers’ homes which together constituted the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. It went into such fine details as 
expressly allocating the amount to be spent on renovation at each 
home, for personal services, for the institution of new services, and so 
forth. A total of $5,351,800 was made available for the soldiers’ 
homes, including $1,150,000 for the States and Territories which co- 
operated in furnishing domiciliary care for veterans. 


14 Thid., p. 6183. 
% Ibid., vol. 45, pt. 7, May 27, 1910, p. 6990. 
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Act of January 27, 1920 (41 Stat. 399) 


Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, described H. R. 1216 as an important 
measure because it proposed the Government’s entry into a new line 
of caring for disabled soldiers, not only of the Civil War, but for 
the wars, which had taken place since. What the Senator had in mind, 
however, was broader than the implications of the bill under consider- 
ation since H. R. 1216 sought to increase from $100 to $120 a year 
the compensation paid the States for caring for the soldiers’ home 
inmates. 

Senator Smoot explained that the various homes, which were ad- 
vantageously dispersed throughout the country, were being operated 
at too great an expenditure in view of their greatly decreased patient- 
load. There was no need, he maintained, for the construction of new 
hospitals, on the scale proposed, which estimates approximated $85 
million, since the soldiers’ homes, already in complete operation and 
well located, could well be utilized in caring for the disabled veterans 
of the late war. 

Favorable action on the bill followed a very brief debate during 
which no opposition was raised to the measure. 

Act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 1016-1018) 

The act of July 3, 1930, was the basic enactment which established 
the present Veterans’ Administration as we have come to know it 
today. 

Interesting statements relating to the soldiers’ homes were made 
in Congress while this bill was being considered, since it was intended 
through the provisions of the bill to bring administration of the vari- 
ous branches of the National Home for Disabbed Volunteer Soldiers 
directly under the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. William Williamson, of South Dakota, while discussing the 
essential features of the bill, recalled some of the less savory recol- 
lections of the establishment and operation of the soldiers’ homes 
generally. 

The Board of Managers of the National Home for the Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers of the United States was originally established 
in conformity with vested political interests, and in opposition to the 
then President of the United States. Through all the years, in the 
meantime, the homes had evaded Executive direction or control, 
despite the fact that Congress appropriated public moneys for their 
function. 

Mr. Williamson went on to explain: 


* * * The head of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers has 
continued to go before the Military Affairs Committee with a complete program 
of his own with little reference to what the Veterans’ Bureau was doing. The 
Veterans’ Bureau has proceeded with its own hospitalization and domiciliary 
program without paying much attention to what the National Board was doing. 
This has resulted in uneconomical use of public funds, both in construction and 
in the care of veterans. Your committee believes that under a consolidated 
management very large sums of money can be saved annually without in any 
way curtailing the privileges and the administrative relief now rendered to the 
veterans of the various wars. 

Section 3 transfers all property now standing in the name of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the United 
States. This Board was originally created for reasons largely political in char- 
acter, and due in large part to the hostility of the Congress creating it to the 
then President of the United States. It has been an anomaly all through these 
years in that it was not subject to Executive direction or control, notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that money for the support of the home has been appropriated by 
Congress ever since it was founded. The property has at all times in reality 
belonged to the United States and the Board has served in the capacity of 
trustee. This being the situation, Congress has ample authority to transfer the 
title from the Board of Managers to the United States directly, and this is what 
the section does.” 


Section 4 of the act made provision for the personnel employed at 
the various branches of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. The employees were transferred to and given appointment 
in the Veterans’ Administration. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs was granted authority to make such changes in designation 
and organization as he deemed necessary. At the discretion of the 
President of the United States, civil-service status for the staff was 
made optional. Regardless of civil service or other status granted 
the employees, their salaries were to be determined in conformity 
with the Classification Act of 1923. 

Mr. Williamson reassured his colleagues that the veterans or their 
dependents would not suffer the loss of any rights or privileges in the 
formation of the new Veterans’ Administration. He also reviewed, 
roughly, the cost of veterans’ benefits since the Revolutionary War: 


Section 7 is a covering section providing that all existing laws, so far as 
applicable, relating to the Bureau of Pensions, the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau shall remain in full force and 
effect, except as modified in the bill, and shall be administered by the new head 
of veterans’ affairs. 

As already stated, the form and character of relief extended to veterans is 
in nowise altered by the consolidation. In fact, there is no change whatever 
in substantive law except so far as it is absolutely essential to bring the three 
existing activities into the new administration of veterans’ affairs. All laws 
relating to pension, disability compensation, hospitalization, and home care for 
veterans remain intact. No soldier or sailor need fear that his rights are in 
any way jeopardized or curtailed. On the contrary, the new setup should result 
in improving his situation with respect to the relief extended by the Govern- 
ment. 

It would be interesting, if we had the time, to go into a detailed analysis of the 
many laws for the relief. of veterans which have been enacted since the founda- 
tion of the Government, but time will not permit. It is perhaps sufficient to say 
that no government on earth has ever dealt with its veterans upon the broad and 
generous scale that has been practiced by this country. In this connection I shall 
append a short table showing the amount disbursed for veterans’ relief from the 
foundation of the Government in 1789 to and including June 30, 1929: 


Table showing disbursements for veterans’ relief 


War: Amount 
War of the Revolution $70, 000, 000. 00 
War of 1812 46, 188, 626. 06 
Indian wars 39, 922, 373. 14 
War With Mexico 59, 073, 120. 76 
Civil War 7, 244, 677, 080. 57 
War With Spain 386, 748, 031. 08 
World War 252, 312. 75 


Total paid to pensioners 7, 846, 861, 544. 36 
Disbursed by Veterans’ Bureau, etc., for direct benefits to 
World War Veterans 3, 590, 528, 893. 05 


Grand total * 11, 437, 390, 437. 41 
1 Ibid., p. 6736. 


16 Ibid., vol. 72, pt. 6, April 8, 1930, p. 6736. 
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Act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 852) 

H. R. 9638 was also approved the same day as H. R. 10630 which 
established the Veterans’ Administration by consolidating the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and the Pension Bureau. 

Although the act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 852) was intended for the 
specific purpose of establishing a branch home of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg., it is of 
broader interest because of the related considerations introduced dur- 
ing the debate on the floor of the House. 

Mr. William Williamson, of South Dakota, sought to defer action on 
the bill until a final decision had been reached on a separate and pend- 
ing bill which would have abolished the Board of Managers of the Na- 


tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. His views were logical- 
ly defended : 


The hearings before the Committee on Expenditures show that a new home is 
needed in the South and that one should be built there sooner or later. I am not 
familiar with the situation on the Pacific coast, but it is also true that the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has a very large appropriation for hospitals and domiciliary facil- 
ities, large enough to take care of the situation, and it was the belief of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures that nothing should be done about the establishment of 
further homes or additional hospitals until the new organization could be per- 
fected, when these homes would be considered in connection with veterans’ hos- 
pitals, with a view to ascertaining their proper location, so as not te have too 
many in some localities and too few in other localities.” 


A conflicting viewpoint, advanced by Mr. William Henry Stafford, 
of Wisconsin, was defended on the basis of the national need not only 
for domiciliary accommodations for the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the World War, but on the basis for the need of 
hospitals as well. Since the need existed, regardless of the adminis- 
trative relationships, he believed the money should be appropriated. 
Furthermore, since careful consideration had been given to regional 
needs, it was known where the new structure or structures sheuld be 
placed. Mr. Stafford emphasized the urgency of congressional action : 


The hearings show unmistakably that there is urgent need, and that there will 
continue to be increased demands for barracks in which to house the Spanish- 
American War veterans and the World War veterans. One question arises as to 
the hospitalization which is provided by the Veterans’ Bureau and another ques- 
tion arises as to giving domiciliary accommodations to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and the World War. 

The showing made before the Military Affairs Committee was so impressive 
that we feel it is absolutely essential that some action be taken now to provide 
for additional accommodations for our World War veterans and our Spanish- 
American War veterans, not only as far as hospitals are concerned but giving 
them such quarters as are provided by the National Soldiers’ Home as a place of 
residence. The committee considered most carefully the geographical locations, 
with a view of determining where these additional facilities should be established. 
The gentleman admits that his hearings show the need of a new home in the Gulf 
States. To that we subscribe. The hearings before our committee show the need 
of a new home in the North Pacific States. That is the bill under consideration, 
and the question is whether we shall expedite the consideration of these two bills 
by having them considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole or whether 
we will be obliged to go into the Committee of the Whole and take considerable 
time in debate.” 


37 Tbid., vol. 72, pt. 10, June 11, 1930, p. 10529. 
# Ibid., p. 10529. 
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While Mr. Williamson insisted that his objections to the bill 
stemmed from the unfortunate timing of the bill with respect to H. R. 
10630, establishing the Veterans’ Administration, he actually had other 
reasons as well: 


The hearings before our committee demonstrated rather conclusively that the 
branch homes in many instances are badly located with reference to some of our 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. The western coast is very well supplied with vet- 
erans’ hospitals and there is a serious question in my mind whether under the new 
organization a branch home upon the western cvast is at all necessary, because 
I am inclined to think that we already have sufficient facilities to take care of 
the veterans in the Pacific Northwest. We ought not to extend facilities in that 
area to a point where we shall have to transport men from great distances to 
fill them. 

The situation in the South is somewhat different in that respect. The South 
does not have the supply of veterans’ hospitals that they have in the West, but 
even as to the hospital proposed to be built in the South I think it would have 
been very much better to have deferred action until the consolidation bill is dis- 
posed of. 

Gentlemen of the House, this is all I care to say about the matter, but I think 
I owe it to the House to call its attention to the situation that exists. I think 
we should wait with these bills until the consolidation can be effected. That 
would give the new head of the organization a chance to make the necessary 
survey and intelligently determine where these branch homes should be estab- 
lished. I do not think the Congress ought to locate these branch homes or even 
attempt to say how many are needed until the head of the new organization has 
had an opportunity to make a complete survey of the entire situation. We 
should then have the benefit of his judgment in the matter. One of the main 
purposes of the consolidation was to prevent unnecessary new construction.” 


Sharp exception was taken to Mr. Williamson’s comment that the 
western coast was well supplied with facilities for caring for veterans’ 
needs. Mr. Stafford reported that the committee carefully studied 
a map which had all the existing branch homes clearly indicated. It 
was readily apparent from this examination that there was immediate 
need, as well as a growing future need, for a home in the North Pacific 
States. For example, between Los Angeles and the Canadian border, 
a distance of about 1,500 miles, there were no soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. Stafford expressed his view that Congress should acknowledge 
an obligation to the veteran by passing the pending bill: 


The bill that passed the House providing for a merger of the activities of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, Pension Bureau, and national soldiers’ home, which had my 
earnest support, as members of the committee will remember, does not seek to do 
away with the national soldiers’ homes. They are to continue as a distinct en- 
tity, and we would be shortsighted—aye, more, we would be recreant to our 
trust—with the testimony uncontroverted before the committee of the need for 
additional quarters, if we would adjourn and not pass some legislation provid- 
ing for additional quarters for the Spanish-American War veterans and the 
rapidly growing numbers of the World War veterans that are coming into the 
national branch homes. 

There can be no basis for the demand that we should postpone our duty to 
provide quarters. Our committee takes the responsibility, and you gentlemen, 
I know, will not favor a policy that will not give housing, proper housing, to our 
World War veterans and Spanish-American War veterans, so that I will not 
take up more time. I hope both bills will pass. [Applause.] ” 


Mr. Williamson then referred to testimony comparing costs of new 
construction with the cost of enlarging existing quarters. The cost 
per bed of an entirely new institution is about double the cost of a 
bed where extensions have been added to existing hospitals. Other 


1° Tbid., p. 10529. 
® Tbid., p. 10530. 
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costs, primarily transportation, had to be considered, primarily in 
those areas where facilities were many miles apart. 

Representatives from Wisconsin and Oregon presented information 
relative to the number of qualified veterans who were refused sanc- 
tuary at several of the homes. Mr. John Charles Schafer, of Wiscon- 
sin reported : 

I sincerely hope, in view of the fact that many World War veterans, Spanish 
War veterans, and other veterans are being turned away from national homes 
for disabled volunteer soldiers because of the scarcity of quarters available for 
their care, that this bill may be passed at this time. I desire to ask the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs if it is not possible for his com- 
mittee in the near future to report out bills which have been introduced provid- 
ing for additional beds at some of the present branches. General Wood, president 
of the Board of Managers, testified at length before the Committee on Military 
Affairs as to the congestion existing, and indicated that the quarters were en- 
tirely inadequate at several of the existing homes, particularly the Northwestern 
Branch at Milwaukee, Wis., which is located within my congressional district. 
The testimony shows that many veterans have been denied domiciliary quarters 
and care this winter, and that General Wood recommended that additional bar- 
racks be built at the Northwestern Branch. I introduced a bill, H. R. 9992, pro- 
viding for a $300,000 appropriation for that purpose, and since the Committee 
on Military Affairs recognizes the present inadequacy of domiciliary barracks in 
national homes by recommending the pending bill for a new home, I believe it 
would be appropriate to report out H. R. 9992 at an early date.” 

The bill passed the House shortly after it was reported by the Con- 
gressman from Oregon, Mr. Hawley, that a survey was made to deter- 
mine the number of veterans who might settle in the Pacific North- 
west and eventually require the facilities of a soldiers’ home. <A total 
of 306,000 World War servicemen came from the area which would 
have been served by a soldiers’ home located at or near Roseburg, 
Oreg. Furthermore, in the same area were located 25,000 veterans 
of the war with Spain. Not only were there enough men in the area 
to justify a new branch home, but it was anticipated that from that 
time forward an increasing potential demand would accumulate. The 
home at Sawtelle, during the previous year, was forced to deny admis- 
sion to 1,500 soldiers because of insufficient accommodations. 


Act of December 17, 1943 (57 Stat. 603) 

In 1943, the Federal Government’s contribution for each disabled 
soldier or sailor being cared for in the various State homes for dis- 
abled veterans was $240 per year. 

When first introduced, S. 861 recommended an annual payment of 
$540 per man. The Senate Committee on Military Affairs, how- 
ever, amended the bill with the effect of reducing the original recom- 
mendation to $300 per year for each disabled soldier or sailor main- 
tained in one of these homes. 

Senator Monrad C. Wallgren, of Washington, explained on the 
Senate floor that, under the law then in force, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs prescribed the regulations under which the number 
of eligible veterans would be determined. With reference to the active 
management or control of the homes, however, the Administrator had 
no authority. To the respective States or Territorial authorities, all 
such control was hleedied 

The Veterans’ Administration was requested to make a report con- 
cerning the desirability of the bill. In a letter of April 21, 1943, 


% Ibid., p. 10530. 
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signed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Frank T. Hines, 
it was stated that apparently the main reason for requesting an in- 
crease in Federal payments was the increased costs of operation. The 
Administrator did not believe that a 125 percent increase was war- 
ranted. After careful consideration, he reported the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration sanction of a lesser increase of $5 per month per man, 
thereby making the total payment $300 per year. 

The bill gave rise to no controversy in either House and, with the 
amendment, was effortlessly adopted. 

Act of September 23, 1950 

The purpose of the act of September 23, 1950, was to extend, for 
5 years, the provisions of Public Law 531 of the 80th Congress. The 
latter act had temporarily increased from $300 to $500 per year 
per man the amount of Federal aid to State and Territorial homes 
for the support of disabled soldiers and sailors. This act continued 
the Federal Government’s contribution of $500 per year per man 
which was authorized only through June 30, 1951. The expiration 
date was now established at June 30, 1956. 

It is of interest to note that by the fiscal year 1949, even though 
little variation had existed for a number of years, the average number 
of inmates in those State and Territorial homes for which Federal 
aid was granted had leveled off to 6,710. In 1929 there were over 
23,000 disabled veterans in the 11 soldiers’ homes then in existence. 
In 1950, 28 different soldiers’ homes, distributed through 26 States, 
shared in the allocation of funds by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Although the bill as originally introduced intended to make the 
rate of annual payments on a permanent basis, the committee amended 
the bill so as to require congressional reappraisal by June 30, 1956. 
The $500 annual payment which was authorized in 1948 was continued 
for an additional 5 years, since, in the judgment of the committee, 
there had been no decrease in operating expenses, nor was any antici- 
pated in the near future. 

Practically no comment or discussion was occasioned by S. 3889 
during its consideration in either the House or the Senate. 


-_ 
Act of August 21, 1954 


Especially when compared with many other categories of veterans’ 
legislation, relatively few and unimportant issues were ever raised 
with reference to domiciliary care. 

In consideration of the present bill, H. R. 8180, congressional pro- 
cedures remained consistent in that no flurry of any sort was to be 
observed. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts, explained that the 
ot of tle bill was to increase from $500 to $700 a year the 

ederal participation in State aid furnished for the support of vet- 


erans domiciled or hospitalized in State homes. It was required, 
however, that each veteran, for whom this allowance was made to 
the State, had to be eligible for similar care in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital or domiciliary home. 

Whereas the latest effective act, the act of September 23, 1950, 
had established the Federal Government’s share at $500, and only 
through June 30, 1956, the present bill made the increased allotment 
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permanent. In the event the cost of domiciliary care in a State 
institution happened to be $1,000 a year, the Government would 
furnish $500, or half the cost, up to the maximum of $700. 

Mrs. Rogers recalled for the membership that the legislation for 
Federal-State cooperation in veterans’ domiciliary care had a long 
and honorable history. The first contribution was made by the act 
of August 27, 1888. She believed the present act to be a right step 
forward in a desirable pattern of legislation. In 1954, 31 different 
State homes distributed throughout 27 States were receiving contri- 
butions from the Veterans’ Administration, thereby lessening the 
burden at the Federal level. 





CHAPTER VIII 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES AND OTHER 
PRIVILEGES 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES 


Veterans have been accorded some degree of preference in appoint- 
ments to Government or public positions since early colonial times. 
The Plymouth Colony in 1636 granted veterans some measure of 
preference in community employment. The policy was adopted and 
continued by the Continental Congress in August 1776. It was not 
until the latter period of the Civil War, however, that the principle 
of veterans’ sedlaeinna in public employment was established by means 
of substantive law. 

The act of March 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 571), provided that: 

Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by reason 
of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of duty 
should be preferred for appointments to civil offices, provided they shall be 


found to possess the business capacity necessary for the proper discharge of 
the duties of such offices. 


This act also included general recommendations for private con- 
cerns that they lkewise grant employment preference to veterans. 


Since there were no provisions made for enforcement of the veterans’ 
preference in employment, observation of the Congress’ intent de- 
pended upon each individual appointing officer in the Government 
service. 

Among the various provisions which Congress has made in behalf 
of the veteran population, probably those relating to employment 
preferences in Government service occasioned the least debate or 
controversy. There were no dramatic or impassioned speeches de- 
livered in Congress either supporting or Uiethien veterans’ employ- 
ment preferences. No doubt the fact that little or no Federal funds 
were involved in this category of legislation was the basic reason 
for the routine manner in which bills dealing with veterans’ preference 
were considered and passed. 

The first Civil Service Commission, established in 1871, did recog- 
nize the principle of veterans’ preference, even though no mention 
was made of this privilege in the legislation setting up the Commis- 
sion. In its report to the President in 1874, the Civil Service Com- 
mission reported that widows of deceased veterans, or wives of disabled 
ex-servicemen of the Civil War, were given preference over others 
who might even have received higher grades in penmanship, copying, 
grammar, and arithmetic. 

The act of August 15, 1876 (19 Stat. 169), included the following 
provision relating to veterans’ preference: 

That in making any reduction in force in any of the executive departments, 
the head of such department shall retain those persons who may be equally 
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qualified, who have been honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States and the widows or orphans of deceased soldiers 
and sailors. 


The following ners from a report prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress by Dudley B. Ball in 
1953 is pertinent to a study of veterans’ employment preference: 


The Civil Service Act of 1883, often called the Pendleton Act, retained the 
provisions of the 1865 act: 

“But nothing herein shall be construed to take from those honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service any preference conferred by the 
seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth section of the Revised Statutes.” * 

The first reports of the Civil Service Commission established in 1883 indicate 
that preference was afforded veterans in the form of waiving age limits, physical 
and apportionment requirements, giving priority in certification for appoint- 
ment, allowing disabled veterans to “pass” on a rating of 65 instead of 70, 
and in making reinstatements.’ 

For many years the situation with regard to veterans’ preference remained 
relatively unchanged. In 1912 we find another provision added to the law relative 
to preference in connection with reductions in force. The act of August 23 of 
that year provided: 

“That in the event of reductions being made in the force in any of the 
executive departments no honorably discharged soldier or sailor whose record 
in said department is rated good shall be discharged or dropped or reduced 
in rank or salary.” * 

During this period, too, the civil-service rules provided that persons preferred 
under the 1865 law—i. e., disabled veterans who received a rating of 65 or 
more—should be placed above all others on the proper register.‘ 

The next major item in the development of veterans’ preference came in 1919, 
after the end of the First World War. An act passed on March 3, 1919, and 
amended on July 11 of the same year provided that in making appointments to 
clerical and other positions in the executive departments and agencies prefer- 
ence should be given to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines and 
widows of such “if they are qualified to hold such positions.” ° 

In the years that followed, prior to World War II, there was a continuing 
struggle between the purists who believed that nothing, including veterans’ 
preference, should be allowed to interfere with the principle of merit as the basis 
of appointment to public office and those who considered the public service as a 
proper reward for veterans. President Harding on March 3, 1923, issued Execu- 
tive Order 3801 which provided waiver of physical standards in favor of dis- 
abled veterans, 10 points preference for disabled veterans on examination ratings 
and 5 points for other veterans, entrance on registers according to the augmented 
rating, crediting of military service as experience, requirement of giving reasons 
for passing over a veteran for appointment, certification without reference to the 
appointment among the States; retention of veterans in reduction in force if 
record was good. Five years later Congress passed a bill giving veterans abso- 
lute preference in appointments, but President Coolidge vetoed it and created 
a special committee to ascertain ways to make Government positions available 
for disabled veterans.® 

One of Coolidge’s last acts as President was the issuance of Executive Order 
5068 on March 2, 1929, which placed disabled veterans on registers ahead of all 
others, regardless of ratings, gave 10-point preference to widows of veterans and 
wives of disabled veterans and certified them ahead of other veterans and non- 
veterans, and provided more liberal retention privileges for preference eligibles in 
reduction-in-force actions. Other preferences allowed at this time included 


122 Stat. 403. 

2U. S. Civil Service Commission, Annual Report, 1874—; U. S. President’s Committee 
on Civil Service Improvement, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

837 Stat. 413. 

4U. S. Civil Service Commission, Veteran Preference, Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1914, p. 7. 

5 41 Stat. 37. 

*Mosher, Fritz, Is Veteran Preference the Answer? Personnel Administration (Wash- 
ington), vol. 8. January 1946, p. 1; U. S. President’s Committee on Civil Service Improve- 
ment, Documents and Reports To Accompany Report on Civil Service Improvement, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942, vol. 3, pt. 2, pp. 58, 84. 
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release from age, height, and weight limitations except in a few cases, and the 
opening of closed examinations under certain conditions." 

In 1930, Congress passed a law, rescinded in 1933, which gave World War I 
veterans disability preference for non-service-connected disabilities. The Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League raised vigorous objections, and President 
Hoover appointed a committee to study the problem. Executive Order 5610, 
issued on April 24, 1951, provided 10-point disability preference for service-con- 
nected disabilities which existed at the time of application for the examination, 
reasons for passing over a veteran were to be filed with the Civil Service Com- 
mission but need not be furnished to the veteran or anyone else, military per- 
sonnel retired other than for disability were required to establish disability 
preference claims in the same way as all others, and the Civil Service Commission 
was authorized to hold quarterly examinations open only to 10-point disability 
eligibles who would then go to the head of existing registers.° 

The civil-service rules were amended in 1932 to grant disability preference, not 
necessarily service connected, to honorably discharged veterans over 55 years of 
age who were entitled to disability pension, compensation, or allowance under 
existing laws. This provision also was applicable to wives of disabled veterans 
unable to work.’” 


Act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 284-301) 


The objective of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1944 with ref- 
erence to the employment of veterans was to safeguard their prefer- 
ence in employment. It was the intent and purpose of Congress that 
an effective job-counseling and employment placement service be 
established. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was authorized to appoint 
an honorably discharged veteran in each State whose duty it was to 
cooperate with existing employment facilities and on their own initia- 
tive, with Government encouragement, discharge the following respon- 
sibilities : 

1. Supervise the registration of veterans for employment. 

2. Maintain current information files listing all available employ- 
ment possibilities. 

3. Disseminate information which will tend to encourage private 
employers to employ qualified veterans. 

4. Make contact with employers and veterans’ organizations with 
the objective of increasing veteran employment. 

5. Insure that laws pertaining to veterans’ preference are duly ob- 
served and, to the fullest extent practicable, persuade employers to 
give preference to veterans over nonveterans where the personal quali- 
fications are similar. 

All Federal job-placement activities were intended to apply to vet- 
erans of all wars. 

Although the United States Employment Service was vested with 
the actual function of providing jobs for veterans and guarding their 
employment preference, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs was 
delegated the responsibility for veterans’ employment. 

Very little discussion took place in Congress during the considera- 
tion of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act with reference to employ- 
ment of the ex-servicemen. There were no controversial issues 
brought forth. 

Perhaps the principal reason why no more attention was given em- 
ployment problems was because, almost simultaneously with discus- 


ae ny President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement, op. cit., p. 59. 
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sions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1944, Congress was con- 
sidering the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 
Act of June 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 387) 

The intent of H. R. 4115 was to give honorably discharged vet- 
erans, their widows, and the wives of disabled veterans, who them- 
selves were not qualified, preference in employment where Federal 
funds were disbursed. This act has been cited as the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944. 

The destiny of this bill was very ably and successfully guided by 
its author, Mr. Joe Starnes, of Alabama, and by Mr. Robert C. 
Word Ramspeck, of Georgia. Mr. Starnes, in urging adoption of the 
bill, commented in part as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, from the very inception of our Republic our Government has 
extended certain special benefits and privileges to the men who have offered 
their lives in the defense of the country and its institutions. This is a sound 
principle. Those who are selected from among us to wear the uniform and to 
serve the country on the firing line are certainly entitled, when peace has been 
won through their efforts, to be selected and given special consideration and 
preference in employment by their Government in peacetimes. That is a reward 
to an American who has willingly and gladly offered his life in an effort to save 
and to sanctify for us the principles of government under which we live, and 
which by their sterling effort is being handed on to posterity. 

* * * The biggest problem in the postwar period is providing jobs for able- 
bodied American citizens who have served in the Armed Forces—jobs by which 
they can support themselves and their families, jobs which will permit them to 
retain their self-respect and feel that the country for which they have offered 
their all has not failed them. 

When this war is over and our boys come home, they should not be forced to 
tramp the streets looking for jobs, nor to live on charity. There should be a 
job ready and waiting in private enterprise or with the Government, Federal, 
State, and local, for every American fighting man when he comes home when 
victory has been won.” 

Mr. Starnes also explained that most of the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill had been observed by Federal employers for a number of 
years. Particularly since the First World War, various executive 
and administrative regulations had tended to grant special privileges 
to veterans and their dependents. 


It was a matter of regret to me— 


said Mr. Starnes— 


that the Congress has not heretofore established by law preference to veterans 
in Government employment. 

The purpose of the present bill was to pattern a broad general policy 
with sufficient specific provisions to provide significant adv: antages for 
veterans, 

An unusual feature of the bill was its provision, the first ever 
granted by Congress, for women members of the Armed Forces. They 
were now to be entitled to employment preference, along with the 
husbands or widowers of the ex-servicewomen. 

Section 3 of the bill established by law the civil-service rules which 
granted an additional 10 points for disabled veterans and 5 points 
for others. Another exclusive provision was in reference to certain 
classes of positions, such as guards, elevator operators, messengers, 
and custodians. For these billets, so long as qualified veterans were 
available, they were to have exclusive rights for appointment. In fact, 
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the bill went even further—to authorize the President during World 
War IT and for 5 years following to set aside for the exclusive ap- 
pointment of veterans certain types or classes of Government positions. 

Section 6 of the bill waived the apportionment according to States 
population, as established by the Civil Service Act of 1883, for those 
positions for which veterans were qualified for appointment. Also 
set aside was the provision of the Civil Service Act which required 
that only one pel. wi of a family might have an appointment. With 
the new provisions of H. R. 4115, any number of veterans in the same 
family were permitted to have Government employment. 

Another strengthening of the veterans’ preference was the require- 
ment that any appointing agency which happened to decline the ap- 

ointment of a veteran had to state in writing the specific reasons for 
1aving passed over a veteran. The statement had to be made to the 
Civil Service Commission and the latter had to institute an investi- 
gation. 

Reductions in force and the transferring or consolidations of fune- 
tions of any Government agencies had to be made with due regard 
for veterans’ preference. 

It was the opinion of both Mr. Edward Herbert Rees, of Kansas, 
and Mr. Starnes that the law should go even further with respect 
to granting veterans’ preference in private employment. In any 
event, the Government was setting an excellent example. 

Other aspects of veterans’ preference were covered by Mr. Starnes 
when he said: 


I believe this legislation will meet with the approval of both Houses of this 
Congress. In fact, I have heard little objection to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a consensus of opinion, and rightly so, that 
veterans should be given preference for jobs in industry and business as well 
as in Government when they are released from the Armed Forces. Industry 
and business, as well as the Government, have assured members of the Armed 
Forces they shall have the first right to their former jobs just as far as can be 
done when the war is over. Our Government should lead the way in the pro- 
tection of that right. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this legislation could go still further and give the vet- 
eran a chance to compete for positions that have been filled in any agency of 
the Government since the emergency was declared, whether that position be in 
an old-line agency or in what may be described as a war agency. In other 
words, where a position is continued when the war is over and has been filled 
by a nonservice man or woman, such position shall be open for a veteran who 
can qualify for such job. I believe this to be fair for the reason that the person 
now holding such position understood when he or she came into the service that 
it was for the “duration and 6 months thereafter.” If such legislation were 
enacted, it would give a chance for a good many deserving veterans to compete 
and qualify for a number of Government positions that may not come under 
this act. I think the House could very well give favorable consideration to such 
legislation.” 


Among several Members of the House to continue to offer support- 
ing arguments in favor of the bill was Mr. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., 
of Maryland. He was extremely confident that the bill would obvi- 
ate many of the difficulties experienced by World War I veterans, 
and that it would “provide a sound, modest, constructive plan for deal- 
ing with the entire veteran problem of this war.” Much of the chaos 
and confusion then rampant in a dozen different Government agencies 
would undoubtedly be replaced by order and system. 


12 Tbid., p. 3504. 
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Mr. D’Alesandro continued to express his views as follows: 


I favor this legislation because this Nation of ours has trained 12 million 
fighting men to destroy and kill. They have been taken away from schools, 
colleges, and jobs. Their homelife has been broken up, and they have turned 
into hard, tough soldiers and sailors, yes, the best in the world. 

Gentlemen, this war will not go on forever. One of these days it will be over; 
I pray soon. 

We will then face a tremendous problem. It will be a problem of returning 
all these fighting men and women, too, back into normal channels of civilian 
life. This is a most important problem because it affects 10 percent of our entire 
population. It is the most vigorous 10 percent of the Nation—the young men and 
women upon whom the future welfare of this country will depend. Bvery effort 
must be made that nothing will interfere with the physical and economic develop- 
ment of this segment of our people. 


* * * * a . 

But one prediction can be made with certainty. The millions of men and 
women returning from the warfronts and camps will need jobs, money, training, 
hospitalization, and other assistance. They will expect stability and security, 
so that they can start rebuilding their private lives. 

We must give them all that. It is the least we can do for them because they 
will have given us continued freedom and liberty. 

All this calls for being ready for a sound and orderly program. It must be a 
program that is fair alike to veterans and taxpayers. Such a program is needed 
now because men and women already are being discharged from the Armed 
Forces by the thousands every day. This is not only a major postwar program, 
it is also a today program.” 

It is interesting to observe that the legislation was finally adopted 


with no adverse comment having been offered by any of the Members. 
Act of October 3, 1944 (58 Stat. 765) 

Although H. R. 5125 was drawn 7 to provide for the disposal of 
surplus Government property and plants, an amendment offered by 
Mr. Richard P. Gale, of Minnesota, provided that appointees of the 
Surplus Commodity Administration would come under civil service. 
Mr. Gale clarified his amendment: 

Another very important point which is embodied in this amendment would be 
to provide for veterans. If the language in the bill prevails, there is no con- 
sideration for veterans’ preference. In other words, veterans’ preference, which 
applies to all Government employees, is not considered, because the veterans’ 
preference is included under various Civil Service Acts and under the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944, which are not appiicable to appointees of the Admin- 
istrator under the provisions of this bill. 

Therefore, in voting for this amendment which I have offered, you are voting 
actually against the spoils and patronage system. You are also voting for the 
normal, regular veterans’ preference, which has always been accepted.” 

Mr. Ed Lee Gossett, of Texas, countered with the explanation that 
paragraph B of section 3 placed everybody, except those specifically 
named under said section B, under civil service. He maintained that 
the Surplus Property Administrator would not be able to operate 
efficiently if his hands were completely tied with regulations which 
prevented him from hiring the best qualified staff. In any event, the 
vast majority of the employees, he said, would be recruited from civil- 
service rolls. It was the intention of the bill, as originally drafted, to 
exclude only the experts who would have been temporary employees 
of a temporary agency. The chairman himself had stated that most 
of the work was scheduled to be done through existing agencies which 
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were already subject to veterans’ preference by virtue of their coming 
under civil-service rules. oie 
Mr. Ramspeck arose to defend his viewpoint: 


Sixty days ago we passed in this House a veterans’ preference law [act of 
June 27, 1944] in which we expressed our desire to see that the men who served 
in the Armed Forces should have preference. Now you are going to turn right 
around and exempt these jobs from civil service. No matter how well qualified 
he is, you are giving to one man the power to make all these appointments. 
I see no reason why this agency cannot operate under civil service, when .the 
other extremely important war agencies during the whole war period have 
operated successfully under the civil-service law.” 


Mr. Hamilton Fish, of New York, feared the setting of a precedent 
if any of the Administrator’s staff were excepted : 


Mr. Chairman, I agree and I disagree with the gentleman who has just spoken. 
I agree that it will not make a great deal of difference whether this amendment 
is adopted or not. Certainly the Administrator should have the greatest lati- 
tude in selecting all of his deputies. That should be self-evident. Whether he 
should have that same latitude in hiring experts, such as cost accountants, ap- 
praisers, and so forth, I do not know, nor do I care very much what happens 
to this amendment. 

I differ, however, with the gentleman from Mississippi very much in that it 
does make a difference if you begin to break down the veterans’ civil-service 
laws. This is not the time to begin to do that. If this amendment is not car- 
ried I propose to offer the following amendment: 

Page 26, after the period, line 20, insert “This shall in no way abrogate vet- 
erans’ preference under the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923.” 

I see no reason whatever by any stretch of the imagination for taking away 
any of the little preferences we have given to these World War veterans of the 
past war or of this war. We have given them little enough, and I am not going 
to begin to yote to take anything away from them. It has been hard enough to 
get these benefits for them. This will not affect a great many jobs. It is not 
a question of lip service, it is a question of principle. If you break it down now 
why not do it all along the line? 

Mr. Chairman this raises two issues. The first issue is the question of civil 
service whether it is feasible to apply the civil-service tests to all of these em- 
ployees. The other is with reference to war veterans of both wars, No. 1 and 
No. 2. Let us not break down the veteran preference laws now.” 

Mr. Fred E. Busbey, of Illinois, entered the debate by supporting 
Mr. Gale’s amendment. He also inserted in the Record a letter he had 
received from the chairman of the American Legion’s national legisla- 
tive committee, Mr. Maurice F. Devine. In this letter it was clearly 
stated that if the bill remained without Mr. Gale’s amendment, the 
result would be a nullification of veterans’ preference laws except in 
the lower paid positions, 

The amendment was subsequently adopted despite a strong stand 
taken by Mr. William M. Whittington, of Mississippi, who said, in 
part: 

When this bill was introduced appointments were not made under the Civil 
Service Classification Act. The committee gave careful consideration to the mat- 
ter. The section under consideration provides that the personnel shall be selected 
under the civil service. Every preference is retained that the veteran is entitled 
to under civil service. We examined the Administrator at length, and we were 
impressed that this Administrator had been discharging the obligations of his 
office and arranging to dispose of property already since he was appointed aggre- 
gating a good many hundreds of millions of dollars, with a staff of 50. We said 
to him, “Much of this property will be disposed of abroad.” He said, “Yes. I 
ought to have the power to appoint the best qualified in or out of the Government 


1 Ibid., p. 7055. 
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or in or out of the civil service.” It may be that during the war high-salaried 
men come down and work for $1 a year, but this bill provides for the handling 
of 50 or 60 billion dollars worth of property after the war; many of the plants 
worth millions of dollars. Before the Administrator disposes of those plants will 
you deny to him the privilege, with or without civil-service Classification, to get 
the best possible engineers, industrial engineers, those who are familiar with 
chemical plants, the cost of steel plants, the cost of erection of many other plants 
costing millions and millions of dollars? Will you restrict him to Government 
employees who have never had any experience in the handling of millions, to say 
nothing about billions, of dollars’ worth of property? We want to do everything 
to see that the veterans are given preference, and we have done so time after time 
in this bill, wherever possible.” 


Act of July 31,1946 (60 Stat. 749) 

Congressional action on H. R. 6903 amounted essentially to a very 
brief explanation and reading of the bill. There was practically no 
discussion and passage of the measure in both Houses of Congress was 
uneventful. 


This act was adopted as a means of protecting the veterans’ inter- 
ests in probationa) civil-service appointments. It provided assurance 
for the veteran that he would not lose his employment rights because 
of service in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Mr. John William McCormack of Massachusetts offered a simple ex- 
planation of the precise application of the law: 


The purpose is basically to assure veterans of World War II who are appointed 
to civil-service positions subsequent to their discharge that their seniority rights 
will be preserved, despite the fact that their names were reached on the list while 
they were in the service and were unable to accept appointment by reason of that 
fact. We make seniority as far as we can retroactive to that time. In other 
words, to illustrate, suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] en- 
tered the military service on January 1, 1942, and his name was on the civil- 
service list and was reached on July 1, 1942. Of course, he could not accept ap- 
pointment because he was in the service. Suppose he was discharged on January 
1, 1945, and having been restored to the list he was reached and appointed. The 
purpose of this bill is to restore to you your seniority and pay rights to the date 
that you would have been appointed when your name was first reached on the 
list on July 1, 1942." 


Act of July 16, 1953 (67 Stat. 173) 


This act provided similar benefits for the Korean conflict veterans 
as was provided for the World War II veterans. 

Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas undertook to explain the pro- 
visions of the bill, S. 1684. Dual benefits were provided those per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces between June 30, 1950 and the 
expiration date of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended. In order to have been eligible, the veteran was required 
to be on the civil-service register and that their names were passed 
over by lower-ranking eligibles during that period. 

Senator Carlson explained the two benefits as follows: 

First, it preserves and restores the eligibility of probational appointment of 
those who were on a civil-service register and eligible for probational appoint- 
ment, and who lost opportunity for such appointment because of their service 
in the Armed Forces during this period. 

The second benefit is that upon probational appointment, the veteran’s rate 
of compensation, seniority rights, grade and time-in-grade and within-grade step 
increases shall be based and determined as if he were appointed the date the 
lower-ranking eligible was probationally appointed.” 


1% [bid., p. 7056. 
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LOAN BENEFITS 


The provision of loan benefits through Government control and sub- 
sidy is a relatively recent development. Loans were first made during 
the World War I period on Government life insurance policies and 
on adjusted service certificates. 

For many years following World War I, veterans who made loans 
based on their Government life insurance were charged 6-percent 
interest per year. Probably the reason why more active congressional 
debate did not ensue immediately was the fact that the same standard 
rate was being charged by commercial life insurance companies. 

Not until as late as 1939 was there any significant debate in Con- 
gress regarding the interest rate being charged veterans for their 
insurance-backed loans. The Veterans’ Administration, in the mean- 
time, was actively concerned with demands by various organizations 
and veterans themselves for lower interest rates. 

When H. R. 5452, subsequently to become the act of July 19, 1939, 
was being considered in the House, Mr. John Grant Alexander, of 
Minnesota, spoke against the relatively high rate of interest then 
being charged of veterans: 

The need for correction of these defects in the law is apparent, and section 
8 will cover one item wherein a veteran is forced to pay an exorbitant rate of 
interest on his insurance-policy loans, although the Government can get all the 
money it needs for slightly over 2 percent and although all other investments of 
reserves held by the Veterans’ Administration have produced only 414-percent 
return, according to the testimony given by administration officials at our hear- 
ings on this bill. Is it justice to force a man who has been trying to protect 
his estate by carrying life insurance to pay 6-percent interest on a loan when 
high interest rates are a thing of the past?” 

A resolution passed by one of the national veterans’ organizations’ 
departmental conventions acknowledged that world war veterans, 
being no different from the cross-section average of American citi- 
zenry, suffered from the results of the great depression beginning in 
1929. Thousands of veterans, consequently, were forced to borrow 
money in order to alleviate financial distress. The resolution 
continues : 

Many policies are rapidly becoming valueless due to the accumulation of 
interest at this high rate. Many veterans’ families, for whom the veteran has 
earnestly attempted to provide an estate, are going to be left destitute and to 
the mercies of charity. 

The Government has adopted the policy of lending money to others in distress 
at substantially lower rates and on security that is frequently of a doubtful 
nature, and we see no reason why the rates to veterans on such gilt-edge security 
should not be retroactively reduced to around 2% or 3 percent. 

Inquiries made regarding high rates of interest now charged have been 
met with the argument that this rate increases the dividend, that the policy- 
holder himself is the beneficiary; and that it is a good thing in that it dis- 
courages borrowing. In view of the very small dividend paid (on such policies 
as are paying anything and to the large number that are paying no dividend 
at all) we believe this argument to be without merit. Further assuming that it 
has some merit, we do not believe that any veteran wishes to be the recipient of 
dividends for which a comrade is penalized.” 

As of the approval date of the act of July 19, 1939, the interest rate 
on any loan secured by a lien on United States Government life insur- 
ance shall not exceed 5 percent per year. 


2 Thid., vol. 84, pt. 5, May 1, 1939, p. 4962. 
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Act of January 27, 1936 (49 Stat. 1099-1102) 


The act of January 27, 1936, provided for the immediate payment of 
World War I adjusted service certificates and for the cancellation of 
unpaid interest accrued on loans which were secured by such certifi- 
cates. Essentially, this act was the final culmination of a long series 
of laws passed since 1924 and dealing with one or another phase of the 
loan program established for World War I veterans. 

The legislative battle which preceded the granting of adjusted serv- 
ice certificates to World I veterans was discussed on pages 68-85. Be- 
tween 1924 and 1936 considerable debate took place regarding the pro- 
portionate size of the loan with respect to the face value of the cer- 
tificate, which was to be authorized, and with reference to the rate of 
interest to be charged the veteran. Five or six pertinent acts were 
passed by Congress during this period. 

The act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1389-1390) was passed in order 
to authorize the Veterans’ Bureau to make direct loans to veterans 
because in too many instances, banks were declining to make loans to 
veterans. While debate was underway during consideration of this 
measure, Mr. Thomas L. Blanton of Texas spoke, although fruitlessly, 
against the proposal to limit the interest rate to 6 percent : 


* * * The Committee on Ways and Means instructed its chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], to introduce this bill, which embraced the pro- 
visions the committee agreed upon. The gentleman from Iowa introduced it 
on the 2d of February and the committee favorably reported it on February 4 
for passage. It is to make loans at 6 percent. I introduced a similar bill that 
authorized loans to be made at 4 percent, which was considered by said com- 
mittee in its hearings, and I then urged the committee to fix the interest at not 
more than 4 percent. 

I do not believe this Congress ought to charge these World War veterans more 
than 4 percent interest, especially as we are loaning money by the billions to 
foreign governments, to some of them at rates of not more than 1 percent. 

We cannot amend this bill, but must pass it just as it is written under suspen- 
sion of rules, It could have been called up here by unanimous consent and 
amended. And it would be amended here so that the interest would be reduced 
to 4 percent, if the rules permitted amendments. 

I am going to vote for the bill, but I think we should have reduced the interest 
to 4 percent. This Government can borrow all the money it wants at 3% 
percent. I think it is a shame to charge the men who defended our flag in the 
trenches of France more than 4 percent. [Applause.] * 


In the Senate, Senator William Henry King, of Utah, opposed the 
objectives of the bill insofar as entry of the United States into the 
“banking business” was concerned. He believed it to be a distinct 
advantage to the veteran that loans were difficult to negotiate. Men 
who could subsist without jeopardizing their insurance benefits would 
be in a far more secure position in the future. The Senator continued : 


* * * Now we are asked to take a step backward. This bill will encourage 
the negotiation of loans, and undoubtedly in many cases the debtors will be 
unable to meet their obligations, and thus lose their security. Instead of pre- 
venting what was conceived to be an evil, this bill will contribute to its realization. 

Mr. President, I do not think it a wise policy for the Government to make 
direct loans to individuals. It puts the Government into the banking business. 
It is not a sufficient answer to say that the loans are being made from funds in 
the possession of an agency of the Government. We are making loans upon 
security which is offered by private individuals. Recently there was legislation 
before Congress asking for a loan of $75 million to be made to agriculturists in a 
particular region of the United States. A few days ago a bill was passed carry- 
ing approximately $8 million, from which loans were to be made directly to 
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individuals on such security as the Secretary of Agriculture might deem proper. 
We are encouraging the people to believe that the Treasury of the United States 
is a bank from which every person may draw, with or without security. Soon 
we will have petitions for further loans and contributions to industries which 
may suffer some calamity, to individuals who may be out of employment, and 
to persons who may suffer from adversity. I think it is a bad policy, and not 
within the constitutional authority of Congress. This bill, in my opinion, will 
not be of advantage to the veterans, and within a short time they and Congress, 
if it becomes a law, will confess that a mistake has been made.* 

The act of February 27, 1931 (46 Stat. 1429-1430), brought forth 
vigorously supported, though varying, viewpoints. This act, passed 
over ex-President Hoover’s veto, raised the loan value of adjusted- 
service certificates from the previous 2214 percent to 50 percent of their 
face value. Whatever the amount of reserve value which had been 
accumulated in the meantime was of no import. The interest rate was 
reestablished at 4.5 percent, and in the following year, reduced to 
3.5 percent. 

Mr. Isaac Bacharach, of New Jersey, scored the Treasury Depart- 
ment in particular for its failure to approve H. R. 17054, subsequently 
to become the act of February 27, 1931: 


Under the circumstances I cannot understand why the Treasury Department 
should not approve of this bill, for if the veterans had received policies through 
old-line companies, as I have stated before, they would now be able to borrow 53 
percent of their face value, and I am sure there would haye been no difficulty 
on the part of the insurance companies to meet the requirements of this bill, even 
to the full extent of the cost as estimated by the Treasury Department. 

The Treasury Department was absolutely opposed to all the plans suggested 
in the various bills introduced in the House and Senate. It conceded, through 
its representatives who appeared at the hearing before our committee, that the 
plan carried in this bill was less burdensome than any alternative plan which 
was suggested as meeting the approval of the Department—that of limiting the 
amount which could be borrowed under the increased loan value to not more 
than a specified amount, and confining the loans to those veterans who could 
show through some designated source that they were out of employment and 
in dire need—in my opinion presented a situation which was absolutely unfair, 
unjust, and intolerable to the veteran.™ 


A lengthy speech was made by Mr. James A. Frear, of Wisconsin, 
in approval of the pending bill. He called attention to the appearance 
of the most distinguished array of American financiers who ever testi- 
fied, in his opinion, in opposition to a bill under consideration. He 
regretted what he described as their inability to comprehend the prob- 
lem in its total perspective. For one thing, the Congressman from 
Wisconsin believed that only $688 million would be expended because 
of the bill instead of the $3,400 million figure furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Frear went on to comment: 


From my own State of Wisconsin and from Michigan came the 32d Division 
that served at Chateau Thierry and along the Marne. That division of 20,000 
civilian soldiers reported officially over 13,000 casualties in France before their 
return, and a company from my home city, a part of that division, with its 
replacements, lost 88 men killed in action or died from other causes in France 
The captain and both lieutenants were left on the field, though the latter after- 

yard recovered. 

These soldiers, like American soldiers in every other war, did their duty. 
Chapters written of poison gases, of airplane bombings, and of trench warfare 
do not chronicle the miserable life of the dugout; but the soldiers stayed on their 
job at a dollar a day and found, all paid by a grateful, powerful, and wealthy 
Government. We were proud of these boys, of their fighting ability and uncom- 


* Tbid., vol. 68, pt. 4, February 21, 1927, pp. 4326-4327. 
* Thid., vol. 74, pt. 5, February 16, 1931, p. 5071. 
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plaining suffering. So proud in fact that after they returned, Congress said in 
effect, while we have spent about $36 billion to win the war to end all wars, 
these soldiers saved us double that amount, so we will be generous to all veterans 
who fought for us and who still live. We then promised to give them $53,400 
million, or a dollar a day for actual service in addition to a dollar a day they 
were paid during the war. 

We did not give it to them. The gift had a long string attached so they would 
not squander it, for Secretary Mellon was in the Treasury and vigorously 
opposed any payments to veterans. America’s greatest Secretary since Alexander 
Hamilton was possessed of a great fortune then estimated at $300 million and 
over. 

During the war he received an approximate daily income of $50,000 with a 
big fortune intact. I do not criticize his wealth, but he does not understand the 
difference between a dollar a day in the trenches and $50,000 a day at home, 
where he lived in ease and comfort during a war. For this reason possibly he 
opposed the payment of a dollar a day to these veterans, even as he now opposes 
loaning any part of our debt to them by the Government, because it might affect 
taxes. That same reason he advances today. The soldier's certificates of 
indebtedness we gave him read, “to the veteran, payable in 1945, or 21 years 
from the date of issue.” * 


Although Mr. John E. Rankin, of Mississippi, emphasized primarily 
the payment in cash of the adjusted-service certificates, he also com- 
mented on the desirability of reducing the interest rates on the loans 
made to veterans. He went even further to report his recommenda- 
tion that the interest charge should be entirely eliminated : 


Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of paying what the Government owes these veterans 
now, even though we are compelled to put a wound stripe on the purse of 
Andrew W. Mellon big enough to be seen from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
{Applause. ] 

Those of us who have been striving to secure the payment in cash of the 
adjusted-service certificates expect to vote for this bill. We are not satisfied 
with it; but it is the best we can get. If it had not been for the fight we have 
waged for the last few months the veterans would have got nothing at all on 
these certificates at this session of Congress. 

I am in hope that when it gets over to the Senate they will at least reduce 
the interest charge, or eliminate the interest altogether, and at the same time 
amend the bill so as to enable veterans to secure these loans regardless of 
whether they have held their certificates 2 years or not. As the bill is written, I 
fear it would eliminate all veterans who have not held their certificates for at 
least 2 years, 

I know that the predatory interests are opposed to this bill. They oppose all 
veterans’ legislation. Mr. Mellon seems to speak for them. People who grow 
rich out of the war as a consequence of the war are very much disturbed for fear 
that they will be checked in their mad race for wealth and power if we pass 
this belated piece of legislation to pay these veterans a part of the money which 
this Government owes them for their services and their sacrifices in the war out 
of which these large fortunes were made.” 


By no means were all comments favorable to the proposed measure. 
Mr. Allen T. Treadway, of Massachusetts, in his support of the oppos- 
ing views, came to the rescue of the Secretary of the Treasury by 
explaining that even though the latter had been severely attacked for 
many reasons, he was nevertheless considered sufficiently competent by 
three successive Presidents to have remained in office as Secretary. 
Mr. Treadway commented further: 

The bill we have under consideration is satisfactory neither to the veterans 
of the World War nor to the business interests of the country. Nor, in my opin- 
ion, is it approved by the average citizen. No request has reached my office 
from any group of veterans for any other form of settlement of adjusted-service 


certificate than full cash payment, except where individual veterans have writ- 
ten me that they disapprove of the entire scheme of payment before the certifi- 


* Thid., p. 5075. 
* Ibid., p. 5077. 
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eates become due. Nor have I had a single communication from any constituent 
or business house except in opposition to the payment. 

It is therefore very apparent that this measure meets with the approval of 
no one, and that it is regarded as a very unsatisfactory compromise. Efforts 
are made to minimize the amount of cash that will be required to put the bill 
into operation, but for my part I think the people will agree with the conclu- 
sions of the Secretary of the Treasury wherein he says that we are incurring a 
potential liability of $1,700 million, and that the estimate of the amount of loans 
beyond those already made will be from $550 million to $1 billion.” 


The dangerous plight in which the bond market for both public 
and private issues would possibly find itself was discussed by Mr. 
Carl R. Chindblom, of Illinois. The finances of the Nation should 
be considered carefully, maintained Mr. Chindblom, before such de- 
cisive legislation should be passed. He continued: 


* * * We must give consideration to the condition of and effect upon the 
finances of the Nation in determining our course upon legislation of this kind. 
Not only has the Federal Treasury now outstanding a short-term indebtedness of 

approximately $2,800 million, but within a month, on March 15 next, $1,109 mil- 
lion of old obligations will mature. The prospect is that the present fiscal year 
will close on June 30 next with a deficit of $500 million, which will have to be 
financed. The low rates on short-term paper are themselves proof of the un- 
sound condition of the money market, as the reason for these rates is the un- 
willingness and timidity of capital to make permanent or longtime investments. 
While we are doubtless financially the best situated nation in the world, we 
cannot defy all the experience of wise management of Government and business 
and simply “hope for the best’ in the midst of a disorganized and depressed 
world. In the last analysis, the Government can get money only by borrowing 
from the people or by levying taxes on their income and property. If we in- 
crease expenditures we must provide additional revenue or income. This bill 
makes no such provision.” 


To some extent, Mr. Christian W. Ramseyer, of Iowa, summarized 
the objections to the bill. First of all, he always disapproved of bills 
indiscriminately passed and which failed to provide for orderly financ- 
ing. Mr. Ramsey er refuted Mr. Bacharach’s contention that any old- 
line private insurance firm would have lent 53 percent of the face 

value of a certificate by 1931. What, Mr. Ramseyer explained, was 
overlooked was the fact that no lump-sum payment had been made or 
authorized back in 1925. Congress was required to make appropria- 
tions each year in order to pay such premiums as time passed. 

Whereas the fundamental purpose of the law of 1924 was to pro- 
vide veterans and their dependents primarily with insurance protec- 
tion, and secondarily with loan privileges, the present bill, Mr. Ram- 
seyer complained, reversed the original objectives of the law. It was 
now proposed to make the loan feature paramount to the protective 
feature. 

With reference to what he termed an undesirable feature of the 
loan provision, Mr. Ramseyer explained: 

Another thing I wish to call to your attention is that if the provisions of this 
bill are enacted into law the veteran who borrows up to the limit of 50 percent— 
and on a $1,000 certificate that would be $500, with the accumulated interest— 
will have left on such a certificate in 1945 but $75 to be paid to him in cash. 
This bill not only greatly impairs the protection feature of existing certificates, 
but on the certificates against which the full amount of borrowings are made 
the 4% percent compound annual interest will eat up almost one-half of the 


substance of the certificates. I do not believe that when the veterans fully 
realize what this bill does they will endorse it.” 


27 Tbid., p. 5072. 
8 Tbid., p. 5073. 
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When the bill came to a vote in the House, there was no difficulty on 
the part of the sponsors in getting the necessary two-thirds majority. 
There were 362 Members voting affirmatively, 39 negatively, with 29 
abstaiming. 

The act of January 27, 1936, the Adjusted Compensation Payment 
Act of 1936, althong not the very final law passed in connection with 
World War I adjusted compensation, constituted the last significant 
action taken by Congress in this respect. This act became law notwith- 
standing a Presidential veto. 

In brief, this act declared the face value of the certificates due and 
payable immediately. Loans which veterans had made with their 
certificates as surety were deducted from the face value prior to pay- 
ment. Interest only up to October 31, 1931, was charged against and 
deducted from the face value of the certificates. After that date, no 
interest charges were made, the Government having assumed such 
costs as a part of the overall liability for adjusted compensation, 

The thought behind the payment of the “bonus” certificates in 
United States bonds was that some veterans or their dependents would 
retain the security until maturity. Such a delayed payment, it was 
anticipated, w ould have eased the immediate burden on the Treasury. 
The certificates were payable by the Secretary of the Treasury on or 
after June 15, 1936, with a matur ity date 9 years later, in 1945. The 
bonds were redeemable at any time and accrued 3 percent interest per 
year pending redemption. 

Mr. Robert Fleming Rich, of Pennsylvania, was opposed to the im- 
mediate payment of the certificates as provided in the bill under con- 
sideration. He explained that the national debt was larger at that 
time than ever before in the Nation’s history. There was no question 
in his mind regarding the country’s obligation to those persons made 
ill or wounded as a result of their active military service, but here 
was a bill, he felt, which included no provision for raising the neces- 
sary funds to finance the program. Mr. Rich continued: 

The question of paying the adjusted-service certificates at this time, however, 
is a financial matter. Congress passed a law, now on the statute books, au- 
thorizing the payment of the certificates in the year 1945. The bill now before 
Congress proposes the immediate payment of the sum of money due 10 years 
hence. To anticipate by 10 years the date at which the bonus certificates ma- 
ture is, in effect, the bestowal upon veterans a gratituty or bounty. Certainly 
no holder of an endowment policy taken out with a private concern would con- 
sider his claim worth as much today as it would be 10 years hence, neither 
would he assume that the insurance company could pay him now without im- 
pairment of its assets. The same principle is applicable to the bonus and the 
Federal Government. It would be difficult to believe that the majority of 
able-bodied veterans want to be a favored class of citizens, demanding special 
gratuities from our Government, and particularly at a time when the Nation is 
billions of dollars in debt and in the midst of a desperate struggle to emerge 
from the worst economic depression the world has known. 

If this bonus bill becomes law, it will be necessary to either add a large sum 
to a rapidly mounting national debt or else resort to the printing press. In either 
case the public would eventually pay the bill. Should the Government borrow 
$2 billion or more to pay these certificates now, the taxpayers would be called 
upon to meet interest charges on the new debt and in which case the public 
would have to carry the burden. The ex-servicemen of today and their children 
of tomorrow would be compelled to shoulder the burden of this stupendous 
financial debt, and the question is: Will they be able to bear that burden? If 
they are not, then we will have repudiation, and if we repudiate the debts of this 
Nation, then we repudiate all obligations. In voting against the bill I am 
thinking of the interest of all veterans and their families in years to come. In 
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10 years from now there will probably not be a World War veteran but who 
will thank me for voting against the bill.” 


Some question arose over the payment of interest on outstanding 
loans. Mr. Wright Patman, of Texas, reported that the Veterans’ 
Administration had never notified the veterans that interest payments 
were due, neither had the banks sent any notification to the veterans, 
consequently, the majority of the loans had large interest payments 
long overdue. In urging cancellation of interest charges, Mr. John 
William McCormack, of Massachusetts, gave his reasons for the 
recommendation : 


* * * Jn 1945, if we do nothing more, we are going to have another problem, 
Do you think that the American people are going to stand having the balance of 
the veterans’ adjusted certificates wiped out by interest? Do you think any 
American Congress will stand for that? Do you not think that in 1941, 1942, 
1943, 1944, or 1945, or in any event if nothing is done until 1945, that an aroused 
public opinion, and an aroused feeling in the Congress which will exist at that 
time, whether we are here or not, will demand and secure the passage of legis- 
lation that will bring about cancelation of the interest? Commonsense tells 
us that the American people are not going to let the balances of these adjusted- 
service certificates be wiped out by interest. 

Payment at this time will assist business recovery. I am not going to say it 
will alone bring about recovery of business, but with other factors that exist 
at this time it will go to play an important part in business recovery. In addi- 
tion to that, by passing this bill at the present time we are solving the interest 
problem which is going to stare Congress in the face during the next 9 years 
unless something is done along these lines. [Applause.] ™ 


A determined drive was made in the House to secure not only 
rompt, but favorable action on the bill. The two following excerpts 
om speeches made on the floor serve to describe the height of feeling 
attained by some Members. Mr. William Patrick Connery, Jr., of 
Massachusetts remarked : 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that this bill is a bill of justice 
for the veterans of the United States. We know what the profiteers got out of 
the war, we know how little a private had left of his $30 a month after insurance, 
Liberty bonds, allotments, and other costs were deducted from his pay in ad- 
vance. You know that when we went to France those same profiteers who 
now oppose this bill lined the streets and came down to the docks waving Ameri- 
can flags and crying out, “Goodbye boys, good luck, and God bless you; and when 
you come back nothing will be too good for you.” And that is what they gave 
them when they returned—exactly nothing, even to the extent of trying to take 
away compensation from wounded, gassed, and helpless disabled veterans. If 
we want to do justice to the veterans, let us not waste time with months of 
futile discussion. Let us pass this bill quickly and do belated justice to the 
men who were willing to sacrifice their lives for the United States of America. 
{Applause.] ™ 


Mr. Edward W. Creal of Kentucky was similarly motivated : 


This has to be paid anyway not later than 1945, or 9 years hence, and at the low 
rate of interest the Government obtains money why not doit now. Some of the 
boys want it while they are living. 

Some of the boys were mere children, scarcely 18, with the baby fat still on 
their cheeks, and some of the first set of teeth still in use, mere children in mind 
and body. 

We fought a war with England and said taxation without representation is 
tyranny. But we send mere lads to war who are not voters and have no voice 
in the selection of men of this body who have power to declare war. Some of 
these left high schools and colleges and their educational careers were broken up. 


° Tbid., vol. £0, pt. 1, January 9, 1936, p. 249. 
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While gone, those at home had sharp advances in wages. A carpenter got $10 
a day, while the boy who went away for a chance to be cannon fodder received 
a dollar a day. He left home ties—perhaps a wife or fiance—sometimes the 
only son of parents, to cheer their fireside. 

When he paid his Government insurance and necessary incidentals he had 
left not exceeding 50 cents a day. 

It was worth $10 a day to the Government for a man to drive nails and go 
home to his family at night, but worth only $1 a day for a man to stand at the 
front in uniform. There is something about it that needs adjusting. 

In today’s inquiry over in the Senate committee J. P. Morgan, on the witness 
stand, is made to disclose that he made $30 million as purchasing agent for the 
Allies before we ever entered the war. As to how much he made after we 
entered the war would be hard to conjecture. What if it takes every dollar of 
war profit he made? If it took all such war profits it would be but just. 

It has been pointed out here on this floor that the reserve of gold now in the 
Treasury is far more than enough to pay without any inflation whatever. 

In 1945 the same objections made here today would be made then, and post- 
ponement and delay and harmful amendments would be offered by Members who 
represent 10 percent of our population who howl, squeal, and twist like pulling 
their eyeteeth at every proposition made in the interest of the other 90 percent. 
All their wealth came from the other 90 percent. They never plowed or built 
or produced anything. They just manipulated and shortchanged by extortion 
the masses on whom they flourished. 

The question has to be settled some day, and the sooner the better. Today 
is a good day.™ 


The President’s veto message was dated May 22, 1935. It set out 
the reasons why he vetoed the bill. He admitted that although retail 
trade would be desirably encouraged, retail trade had already ex- 
panded to an extent comparing favorably with the period immediately 
preceding the great depression which began in 1929. 

To the argument that needed relief would be provided the veteran 
or his dependents, the President replied that Congress had just 
passed an act to provide work relief for citizens. Included in this 
group would be that segment of the veteran population needing such 
assistance. 

Passage of the bill at that time, it was maintained, would reduce the 
pressure of relief payments which municipalities were being called 
upon to make. The President explained that this would be discrimi- 
nation. He questioned the advisability of treating a man who had 
been in uniform differently than any other able-bodied American if he 
were neither injured nor diseased. 

The next reason given by the President was a fear of establishing 
a potentially dangerous precedent : 

The second “whereas” clause, which states that the payment of certificates will 
not create an additional debt, raises a fundamental question of sound finance. 
To meet a claim of one group by this deceptively easy method of payment will 
raise similar demands for the payment of claims of other groups. It is easy 
to see the ultimate result of meeting recurring demands by the issuance of 
Treasury notes. It invites an ultimate reckoning in uncontrollable prices and in 
the destruction of the value of savings, that will strike most cruelly those like 
the veterans who seem to be temporarily benefited. The first person injured 
by skyrocketing prices is the man on a fixed income. Every disabled veteran on 
pension or allowance is on fixed income, This bill favors the ablebodied veterans 
at the expense of the disabled veteran. 

Wealth is not created, nor is it more equitably distributed by this method. A 
government, like an individual, must ultimatley meet legitimate obligations out 
of the production of wealth by the labor of human beings applied to the resources 


of nature. Every country that has attempted the form of meeting its obligations 
which is here provided has suffered disastrous consequences.™ 


% Tbid., P. 269. 
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Spending money indiscriminantly, the President argued, was no 
desirable nor dependable means of alleviating family and personal 
economic difficulties. He countered this belief with the explanation 
that Congress was already considering legislation to provide old-age 
benefits and a greater measure of security for all workers against the 
hazards of unemployment. The President continued: 

To argue for this bill as a relief measure is to indulge in the fallacy that the 
welfare of the country can be generally served by extending relief on some basis 
other than actual deserving need. 

The core of the question is that a man who is sick or under some other special 
disability because he was a soldier should certainly be assisted as such. But if 
a man in suffering from economic need because of the depression, even though 
he is a veteran, he must be placed on a par with all of the other victims of the 
depression. The veteran who is disabled owes his condition to the war. The 
healthy veteran who is unemployed owes his troubles to the depression. Each 
presents a separate and different problem. Any attempt to mingle the two prob- 
lems is to confuse our efforts.” 

When and as the act of January 27, 1936, became effective, the loan 
program for World War I veterans based on the adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates gradually expired. 

Act of June 22,1944 (58 Stat. 284-301) 

Along with the liberal provisions made for education and training, 
the loan benefits proved to be one of the significant contributions to 
the general welfare of the veteran population made by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the GI bill of rights. 

While none of the Members of Congress were opposed to the general 
participation of the Government in the veterans’ loan program, widely 
differing viewpoints were advanced in connection with the various 
provisions of the bill. 

The principal issues which arose during the lengthy course of de- 
hates in both the House and the Senate involved the following aspects 
of the contemplated loan program : 

1. Rate of interest to be charged the veteran. 

2. Amount of the loan to be guaranteed by the Government. 

3. Administration of the program—by one agency of Government, 
or with divided responsibility on the part of two or more agencies. 

4, The making of direct loans by the Government or the guarantee- 
ing of a portion of the loan made by private lending organizations. 

5. Protection of the veterans’ interests by means of consultation and 
guidance furnished by cognizant Government agencies. 

In the original Senate version of the bill, title IIT of S. 1767, it was 
provided that the Government would make direct loans to the veteran. 
This plan precipitated lively discussions throughout the period during 
which the bill was under consideration. 

If the Government were to make direct loans, Mr. Harry P. Jeffrey, 
of Ohio, who had made a thorough study of the problem, stated that 
the Government would become virtually a huge lending agency en- 
gaging, without doubt, in the greatest single lending activity in the 
world. It was believed that about 13 million men and women would 
have been eligible for this benefit. No one could estimate how many of 
this tremendous group of potential borrowers would avail themselves 
of the privilege. Mr. Jeffrey explained that: 

The effect of the bill as it passed the Senate would be simply to place the 
United States Government in competition with every lending agency in the 
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United States, banks, savings institutions, building and loan associations, and 
every other kind. Talk about the creation of a new bureau and a new bureauc- 
racy, it would be difficult to conceive One that would be greater and it would be 
difficult to conceive one which would be more directly in competition with, that 
would tend in greater degree to throttle, private enterprise than that type of 
lending agency. So the committee struck that provision out entirely. 1 think we 
are all in agreement that the lending service for the veteran as a principle is 
very good; we all want to see it; it is merely a question of method.” 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee amended S. 1767 to the 
effect that the Government, instead of actually lending the money to 
the veteran, would guarantee up to 50 percent of the loan. It was be- 
lieved that the private banks and sakes lending institutions would 
have been eager to cooperate in assisting the veteran in this manner. 
The element of risk would have been assumed, or shared by the 
Government. 

Mr. Paul Harvey Cunningham, of Iowa, was concerned over the 
magnitude of the lending operation if the Government entered the 
lending business. According to the Senate provisions, if 10 million 
veterans applied for loans, and the recommended sum of $1,000, pro- 
vided each applicant, $10 billion worth of business would be transacted 
by the Nation. 

Furthermore, according to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Gen. Frank Hines, the anticipated cost of administering the program 
would have been another $1,000 for each account up to the time it 
would be fully settled. This estimate of cost was based on a survey 
made by the Veterans’ Administration. The total amount of money 
then involved would have been $20 billion. The House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee very much regretted the necessity of such a tre- 
mendous expenditure of funds for purely administrative functions. 
1t would have preferred to employ such resources in the interest of the 
veterans themselves. 

Opinion was divided with respect to the rate of interest which the 
veteran was to pay on his loan. The House bill specified that no in- 
terest rate in excess of 6 percent should be charged. 

Mr. Cunningham retuted Mr. Adolph J. Sabath’s complaint that 
the House authorized a 6-percent rate. The former explained that 
no particular rate of interest, was authorized, merely that 6 percent 
was the maximum limit. It was hoped, and expected, that few if 
any veterans would have to pay that rate. 

The House action was justified by Mr. Cunningham on the basis 
of testimony which disclosed that the different States had varying 
legal rates of interest. In Iowa, for example, the legal rate was 5 
percent on open account, and under contract, 7 percent. Other States 
had an 8-percent limit, and in some communities, interest rates were 
as high as 10 percent. If the present bill were to establish the rate 
at 3 or 4 percent, it was believed that there would be a danger of 
veterans in an entire State or Territory being deprived of the loan 
benefit. The competitive nature of the loan business, coupled with 
the desirability of loans which were guaranteed up to 50 percent by 
the Government, would serve to bring the rate down to 3 or 4 percent, 
depending on local conditions. 

Mr. Jeffrey supported this view by stating that legislation had to 
be drafted to anticipate conditions for the whole country, not for 
what might prevail in any given locality. Moreover, he explained, 
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the limit of 6 percent was accepted by the committee only after exten- 
sive hearings and discussions had been held. He further clarified his 
stand: 


* * * That same thought was echoed in the committee, that if the maximum 
was fixed at 6 percent it would be likely to become “the” percent, not neces- 
sarily, but there was that probability. Several answers were suggested. First 
of all it is common knowledge that today financial institutions, particularly 
banks, insurance companies, building and loan associations, and so forth, are 
bulging with money. Their problem is not to make collections; their problem 
is to make good loans. It is anticipated, and I am one who believes, that this 
eountry will enjoy a period of prosperity at least for some time after the 
termination of this war; at least we like to believe that that condition will 
exist during the time that loans will be guaranteed under the provisions of 
this act. If this be true—and I think it will be trne—there will be competition 
among various lending agencies for the privilege of lending this money. I sub- 
mit to the gentleman that if $3,000 is loaned, secured by a first mortgage on 
a modest little home, of which the Government guarantees $1,500, if the loan 
goes bad, so to speak, and the lending agency is forced to foreclose, even if the 
improvement on the property had depreciated 50 percent, the lending agency 
still could not lose a penny. That kind of loan is very attractive, and I am 
inclined to believe that the law of supply and demand, the law of business 
competition, will enter into the operation of this act and that there will be a 
very decided tendency to reduce the rate of interest, although I am not at all 
sure of the reaction of this measure any more than is the gentleman.” 


Mr. Rankin also joined forces with the “6 percenters.” He pointed 
out that veterans who could negotiate loans at 214, 3, or 5 percent 
were permitted to do so under the bill; but, if a lower rate were set 
as a maximum, then there might well be hundreds of thousands of 
veterans shut out, unable to get any loan. 

Equally vigorous arguments were offered in opposition to setting 
the maximum rate at 6 percent. Mr. Glen Dale Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, insisted on proper protection of the veteran in preference to 
supporting private banking interests : 


* * * But let me remind the gentlemen that this is a bill supposed to grant 
special benefits to one class of citizens—our returning veterans. This is not 
supposed to be a bill drawn primarily for the private lending agencies of the 
country. But the main point I want to bring home is that when you fix 
this maximum interest rate at 6 percent, do not fool yourselves; the interest 
rate will be very definitely fixed at 6 percent, not 3%, 4, or 5 percent, but 6. 
Visualize the veteran applying for a loan to help purchase a home or farm. 
“Yes, I will admit that the interest rate on a long-time loan is a little high” 
he will be told. And then with a straight face and in solemn tones we can hear 
the moneylender add “I am really sorry, very sorry indeed, but Congress says 
we must make this interest rate 6 percent,’ and then he may add, “If you do 
not like this high rate of interest, write your Congressman.” When the veteran 
complains, as many veterans of World War No. 1 have complained to me about 
the interest rate on their insurance loans, I want to be able to look him in the 
eye and tell him the whole truth. It is one thing to stand up here and quote 
beautiful platitudes about the returning veterans, but it is another thing to 
give them a square deal and not a raw deal, as I am fearful will be the result of 


this act unless it is amended.* 

In Mr. Johnson’s opinion, the weakest feature of the entire bill was 
the 6 percent maximum interest provision. It was desirable, he main- 
tained, that the returning veterans know precisely what rate of interest 
they should be required to pay. Moreover, several governmental lend- 
ing agencies had been leading money at 3 and 3% percent, regrettably 
to civilians who had never even worn a uniform. 


* Thid., p. 4459. 
* Ibid., May 18, 1944, p. 4660. 
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It is more than likely that Mr. Johnson’s discerning views, ade- 
quately and forcefully expressed, played an important role in the 
eventual agreement on the interest rate question : 

* * * If this provision remains in the bill, proposing to gouge the country’s 
defenders to the tune of 6 percent, while civilians who stayed at home, many of 
whom drew their big salaries and some, I am ashamed to say, hoarded war 
profits, managed to negotiate loans at a lower interest rate, it, of course, means 
that many veterans would not only refuse to avail themselves of the benefits of 
this act, but would be indignant that Congress should place them in a special class 
to pay a higher interest rate than that paid by civilians. 

Again it is suggested that conditions are different in different States and sec 
tiens of the country. But human nature does not change and when the war is 
over, if lending agencies know that they can legally gouge the returning veteran 
6 percent, while others pay 3% and 4 percent, it matters not what section or 
county or State they are from, there are too many lending agencies, I regret to 
say, who, I fear, would demand their pound of flesh. Let me remind you that 
the HOLC, the Federal Housing Agency, the Farm Security, and other lending 
agencies of this Government have loaned to farmers, to businessmen, and to 
homeowners hundreds of millions of dollars, and not a dollar of which was loaned 
as high as 6 percent. Our returning heroes and others who have worn the 
uniform may not appreciate the beautiful platitudes describing their valor and 
courage and then by our vote sock them with 6 percent on loans.” 

Mr. Johnson’s amendment, striking out “6” and inserting “4” as 
the maximum allowable rate of interest was defeated in the House. 
Action taken by the conferees, however, sustained Mr. Johnson’s rec- 
ommendation of 4 percent. 

Alternative proposals were made regarding the allocation of respon- 
sibility for the administration of the loan program. Several Members 
believed that the Veterans’ Administration should have sole respon- 
sibility. "There was no question in their minds that since this agency 
had for so many years dealt very closely with the veteran and his prob- 
lem, it was best suited to continue in an operation which it understood 
better than any other possible agency or department. Furthermore, 
the veterans were accustomed to the routines and procedures of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas, urged the participation of the 
Department of Agriculture in approving the loans on farms and farm 
land as they were made. “In aa matters of this kind,” he in- 
sisted, “we should follow a sound policy and the policy should be 
carried out by those who are entirely familiar with the subject matter 
in which they are dealing.” *° He argued that the Department of 
Agriculture had long-standing agencies experienced in farm loans. 
It had appraisers and experts who were thoroughly familiar with land 
values. It was sertiealasty vital at this time, Mr. Hope explained, 
when inflationary tendencies were developing, that the veteran have 
the benefit of expert counsel. A new agency authorized to delve into 
complicated areas would jeopardize the veterans’ interests in favor of 
the eager land sharks always prepared to speculate in land transactions. 

Mr. Thomas Gerstle Abernethy, of Mississippi, was convinced that 
the Veterans’ Administration should be given full responsibility : 

We have too many agencies now. This is a veterans’ bill. Who is more inter- 
ested in the veteran than the Veterans’ Administration? Who is more interested 
in the veteran than General Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs? The 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, or of the Interior, or of Commerce, 


* Ibid., p. 4660. 
*Tbid., p. 4653. 
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or any other department of this Government could not be as interested in the 
veterans as the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment primarily because it makes the Veterans’ Administration subservient to 
the Department of Agriculture. This is a veterans’ bill, written for the veteran 
and not about him. I want this bill administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and by General Hines, the veterans’ friend.“ 


If responsibility were divided, Mr. Butler B. Hare, of South Caro- 
line, maintained, the efficiency of both would be destroyed. He based 
his conclusion largely upon his experience as a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Although he himself was in favor of 
the Department of Agriculture being allocated the full responsibility, 
he remarked, in part: 

* * * When you divide the responsibility of two agencies you then have a 
division in appropriating funds, and if you have two agencies asking the Con- 
gress for appropriations, you are going to have a duplication of effort, and 
therefore a duplication of appropriations. For this reason I am calling the 
matter to your attention so that you may be able to decide definitely before we 
leave this subject whether we will place the responsibility in the Veterans’ 
Administration or whether we are going to put it in the Department of Agricul- 
ture so that your Committee on Appropriations hereafter will know whom to 
hold accountable for the amount of moneys to be expended, because when this 
war is over you may not be here and I may not be here, but somebody will be 
here to make appropriations, and they will want to know the justification for 


them.“ 

There was likelihood, in Mr. Hare’s opinion, that there would defi- 
nitely be some failures on the part of veterans to meet their obliga- 
tions; and the less responsibility which an agency had, the greater 
would be the number of failures in meeting the payments. This 
situation would then be followed by both Congress and the public 
making inquiries as to who was responsible for the delinquencies. 
The Department of Agriculture might well reply, “It is not our fault, 
we expressed merely an opinion in the matter.” With the Agriculture 
Department participating by approving the loans after their investi- 
gation, the Veterans’ Administration would be forced to reply that 
it had no opportunity to determine the real evaluation of the property 
nor the moral risk involved. 

Another significant argument introduced by Mr. Hare was in rela- 
tion to costs involved. Heavier administrative expenses would be met 
when two agencies were doing what one would perform more ef- 
ficiently. And as a taxpayer, himself, the veteran would be bearing 
a portion of the unnecessary expense. 

Mr. Harold D. Cooley, of North Carolina, recommended the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in preference to the Veterans’ Administration. 
He further complicated the picture by anticipating the need for the 
latter agency’s setting up of a land-loan office in the event it were 
selected to bear the responsibility. An entirely new crop of ap- 
praisers, land experts, and others, already qualified and operating in 
the Department of Agriculture, would have to be duplicated in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Abernethy reentered the debate with a logical rejoinder. If a 
separate agency, as the Department of Agriculture, participated in 
veterans’ affairs, then by token of the same logic, a separate agency 
would be warranted for veterans who desired to buy a home, another 


“ Tbid., p. 4653. 
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for those who desired a business loan, one for those who wanted to 
improve their property, and still another for veterans seeking to pur- 
chase new or additional farm equipment. 

Continuing the same line of argument, Mr. John Martin Vorys, of 
Ohio, commented : 


If this is a logical amendment because the Department of Agriculture knows 
so much more about the farm veteran than the Veterans’ Bureau, then the city 
loans should be turned over to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and busi- 
ness loans turned over to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and in health 
matters it should be turned over to the United States Public Health Service. 
Social Security could handle the unemployment feature. Then we ought to go 
back and put the educational provisions under the Department of Education, and 
we would thus end up by not having anything for the Veterans’ Bureau to do, 
but we would do what this is aimed at—what a lot of these agencies down here 
are trying to do. For instance, a lot of these agencies down here are trying 
to tie themselves in with veterans for future political purposes, and what we 
want to do is to keep the veterans dealing only with the Veterans’ Bureau, pro- 
viding that the Veterans’ Bureau can use these other agencies if they want to, 
but that the other agencies cannot hold a club over the Veterans’ Bureau or over 
the veteran. 

If we make a false step here on this one after we have defeated the Depart- 
ment of Education proposition, then we might as well go ahead and riddle this 
thing by tying it up with Social Security, HOLC, and RFC, and so forth.” 

The amendment which Mr. John William Flannagan, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, introduced to bring the Department of Agriculture into the 
picture of farm-loan approvals was defeated by a vote of 115 to 26. 

The final conference report, as adopted, provided, in brief, that 
veterans might apply to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for 
loans of which the aggregate amount guaranteed by the Administrator 
was not to exceed $2,000, and was to be 50 percent of the amount 
borrowed. The interest rate was not to be in excess of 4 percent, but 
the Administrator was to pay the interest for the first year on that 
amount which was guaranteed by the Government. The loan was to 
be repaid within a period of 20 years. 

The objectives for which loans were to be made to veterans included 
the purchase or construction of homes, the purchase of farms and farm 
equipment, and the purchase of business property. 

For the veterans of the Korean conflict, the act of July 16, 1952, 
Public Law 550, granted similar loan-guaranty benefits as the original 
GI bill, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, had done for 
World War II veterans. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
was authorized to refuse to appraise dwellings which were owned, 
sponsored, or constructed by persons who had been former ly involved 
in veterans’ housing in _which substantial deficiencies had been re- 
ported. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Act of February 24, 1919 (40 Stat, 1151) 

Section 1406 of this act siepilitea a payment of $60 to each officer 
or enlisted person who served in World War I, and who had, as of 
April 6, 1917, resigned or been discharged under honorable con- 
ditions. This payment was authorized as supplementary to any 
other benefits or amounts due to the ex-service personnel. 

The mustering-out provision was merely an incidental provision in 
a comprehensive revenue act, which began as H. R. 12863. 


* Ibid., pp. 4651-4652. 
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Senator Park Trammel, of Florida, explained that in accordance 
with the desires expressed by Senator Furnifold McLendel Simmons, 
of North Carolina, he had previously introduced a bill dealing with 
this subject as its primary objective and not as an afterthought to more 
important legislation : 

* * * T will say that some 4 weeks ago I introduced a bill embracing the 
subject covered by this amendment and granting 1 month’s additional pay to 
all officers and enlisted men in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. This 
policy was at least approved by General March, in a public interview a short 
time after the introduction of my bill, and I believe that it will meet with the 
general approbation of the tax-bearing public of this country. I believe the 
American people feel that we should make this allowance as a contribution to 
our soldiers, who have met so faithfully, so bravely, and so heroically the duties 
devolving upon them. It will be a little pittance to assist them in going home 
and getting once more reestablished in civil life; and, in order that it may not 
be delayed longer, I very much hope that it will be adopted as an amendment 
to the pending bill.“ 

Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, commented that all Senators 
agreed that it was not the place of such important legislation to be 
appended to another bill. However, since every Senator was in favor 
of the bill as amended, the quickest way of getting it enacted into 
legislation was to tack it onto the revenue bill. 

No opposition to the measure was expressed in Congress. 


Act of February 3, 1944 (58 Stat. 8) 


On November 23, 19438, the President sent a message to Congress 
recommending certain benefits for the members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. Included in his recommendations was a muster- 
ing-out allowance to be paid at the time of discharge from the service. 
It was in conformity with the President’s request that Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, introduced S. 1543 to provide for the 
mustering-out benefit. It subsequently became known as the Muster- 
ing-Out Payment Act of 1944. 

One of the justifications for the measure, as stated by Senator 
Barkley, was to help simplify the veterans’ transitions from the 
services to civilian life. He continued: 


* * * This mustering-out pay is intended to pay for the interim between 
their discharge and the time when they can reintegrate themselves into industry, 
into employment. According to the testimony of General Marshall and other 
officers of the War Department and the Navy Department, of the total number 
of men now in the Army it is estimated that some 75,000 are being discharged 
a month because of physical disability or for one reason or another, and many 
of them are being discharged because of injuries. It may be months, certainly 
weeks, before those who are injured or whose physical condition has been 
damaged by their service in the Army can make out their claims and prove them 
before the Veterans’ Administration. 

In the meantime they are receiving nothing from the Government, and it is ex- 
tremely important that we enact the proposed legislation at once.* 


From the remarks first made by Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, it appeared as though he were strongly against mustering-out 
payments. “It is all very well to talk about providing mustering-out 
payments,” he remarked, “but we are missing the boat. We do not 
realize that what these boys want is, first, the assurance of a job.” ” 


“ Thid., vol. 57, pt. 1, December 23, 1918, pp. 781-782. 
# Tbid., vol. 89, pt 8, December 17, 1943, p. 10815. 
* Tbid., p. 10819. 
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Early in his speech, certain comments Senator Wiley made were in 
opposition to the bill under discussion : 
* * * Are we to give them the wherewithal to go out and have the time of their 


lives, and then be worthless for a job? 
. - * * * ® * 


It will be fine for those who have jobs, if they are in condition to return to their 
jobs. But, Mr. President, I have talked to youngsters on the streets of the Middle 
West, the streets of New York City, and the streets of Washington, who are wan- 
dering around in a daze, as you and I would be doing if we had come out of a hell 
such as war. Then we say, “Give them two or three or four hundred dollars to 
have the time of their lives and burn themselves out again, in their own country.” 

I am speaking for the United States of America, and not alone for those 10 mil- 
lion boys. I am speaking for 135 million of us who want to do our full job to see 
that those boys, when they come back, are given the kind of a square deal which 
will make them men, qualified to take over the affairs of the country. 

We talk about giving them mustering-out pay, despite the fact that again and 
again we have been told that the problem is becoming more serious day by day as 
the men are discharged by the thousands. We continue to wrangle on the floor of 
the Senate. We have before us today a bill providing mustering-out pay. Mean- 
while, tens of thousands of our young men who have given up their civilian rights 
and privileges to serve their country under arms are wandering the streets. We 
think we are solving the problem by giving them a little more money so that they 
may wander the streets a little while longer.” 

When Senator Wiley addressed himself to the rehabilitation needs 
of the returning servicemen, he finally admitted conclusively that he 
was in favor of the proposed mustering-out pay. The Senator went far 
beyond the scope and objectives of the bill, S. 1543, however, in his 
statement concerning more basic and more pressing needs of the new 
veterans. Unless the Veterans’ Administration, where all the detailed 

ersonnel records of the services could be made readily available, bold- 
i stepped in and solved the rehabilitation problems, he felt certain 
that billions of dollars would have to be expended as after World 
WarI. Furthermore, the problem was far more acute because of the 
vastly larger group of veterans. 

There was little doubt that if Senator Wiley could have anticipated 
future developments he would have been much happier because the 
subsequent adoption of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
provided the type of rehabilitation which he so urgently believed 
necessary. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of this benefit to the cost of the 
adjusted-servi¢e compensation which followed World War I. The 
estimated cost of the mustering-out payments was set at $3,600 million. 
The adjusted-service benefits cost somewhat more. 

Almost without fail, whenever an expensive measure is under de- 
bate, one or another Member will make comparisons with other 
legislation and point out how much more meritorious the veterans’ 
measure happens to be. In the House, Mr. Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, rose to this occasion : 

I have not seen the report of the Budget Bureau. I should suppose the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget would be dizzy, or will be, when he sees the stagger- 
ing amounts involved. But I will say to this House that it is far easier for me to 
vote this $3,600 million to take care of our veterans and give them a little nest 
egg when they come home, so they can have time to find a job, than it will be to 
vote for $1,350 million in a few days from now to supply relief to foreign countries 
in a war which we did not start. Yet that bill of $1,35 million will immediately 
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follow from the Rules Committee this particular bill providing a mustering-out 
pay for our soldiers.“ 

The House recommended certain amendments to the bill which were 
adopted, thereby involving less expenditure for the Government than 
ee Senate version. The difference was estimated to be $1,400 
million. 

In addition to reducing the $500 payment recommended for persons 
serving outside the continental limits of the United States to $300, the 
House action lowered the highest commissioned rank for which pay- 
ments were to be authorized, to captain in the Army and Marine Corps, 
and to lieutenant in the Navy. Veterans who had voluntarily re- 
quested discharge in order to accept civilian employment were also de- 
clared ineligible for the benefit. 

Mr. John Martin Costello, of California, who generally steered a 
conservative course with respect to veterans’ legislation, was in accord 
with the objectives of the presesnt bill. He did, however, urge 
careful attention on the part of Members of Congress to realize that 
the bill under debate was not an unemployment compensation, nor was 
it adjusted-service compensation. Any failure properly to identify 
the nature of this bill could conceivably confuse and complicate future 
veterans’ legislation. ‘The bill then under consideration, Mr. Costello 
repeated, was to aid in solving the veterans’ rehabilitation problems, 
to help simplify his transition from the military to civilian pursuits. 

Mr. Costello regretted the haste with which the bill was being 
considered, and feared certain proposals which would have more than 
doubled an already tremendous estimate of costs: 


* * * Keep in mind that if you increase the amounts of this bill you are not 
going to eliminate the demand for adjusted-service compensation. If you place 
that legislation on the same basis as the World War I provision of $1.25 for 
every day of overseas service, and $1 for every day of domestic service, that 
alone will cost you $15 billion. There is a proposal right now, introduced in 
the other body, which advocates doubling those amounts to $2.50 for every day 
of overseas service and $2 for every day of domestic service, or a total of $30 
billion. The unemployment-compensation program will cost you $5 billion if we 
enact it. The educational program to provide for 4 years of college education 
will cost you $4 billion if you should enact it. Yet none of those things are for 
disabled veterans. I would far rather see us continue to increase the compensa- 
tions that are to be paid to men who suffered some disability. Double this if you 
will, but for heaven’s sake do not start doubling and increasing those amounts 
which go out to the ablebodied veteran who comes back and is able to gain 
his own living and to provide for his own self in peacetime. It is the disabled 
man to whom we owe the obligation.” 


What criticism was leveled at the bill was in reference to limitations 
which were imposed upon it. No one objected to the overall intent 
of the legislation, but several felt the measure should have been more 
liberal, despite the anticipated $3,600 million cost. Others felt that 
more emphasis should have been granted the rehabilitation aspects of 
the returning veterans’ needs. Almost simultaneously, the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act was being considered in Congress. Most 
of the important benefits Members of Congress insisted should accom- 
pany the mustering-out payment were incorporated in the GI bill 
of 1944. 

. Public Law 550 of the 2d session of the 82d Congress granted veter- 
ans of the Korean conflict precisely the same mustering-out benefits 


48 Tbid., vol. 90, pt. 1, January 18, 1944, p. 336. 
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which world War II veterans were granted. Men serving less than 60 
days, with domestic duty only, were entitled to $100 upon discharge. 
Those with more than 60 days’ service, domestic, received $200, 
Servicemen with more than 60 days’ overseas service were author- 
ized $300. 


HOUSING 


A unique feature of veterans’ legislation passed during the World 
War II period was the provision made for housing. 

Housing benefits were provided in two general programs. One was 
through the medium of loans made to the veteran and guaranteed by 
the Government. The other was through the providing of dwellin 
themselves, as the temporary housing, for example, made available 
in various localities for distressed families of ex-servicemen. 

The act of December 31, 1945 (59 Stat. 674), expanded the program 
for the provision of housing facilities for veterans. During consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 133, Senator Olin DeWitt T. 
Johnston, of South Carolina, clearly presented the urgent need for 
housing in 1945: 


On October 1 we found that more than 2 million families in this country 
were “doubling up” and living together. Because of the normal increase in 
population during the next year, and the volume of housing that will cease to be 
available, we will be called upon again to endeavor to solve the problem. At the 
present time the Government has approximately 100,000 houses which are not 
in use. Do not Senators believe that it would be a good thing to appropriate 
the necessary funds for the purpose of moving houses from where they are 
not now needed to places where ex-servicemen may use them? They might be 
needed at universities or colleges, or in various communities. The housing 
question is a very serious one at the present time because of a serious shortage 
in housing facilities. During the war it was not possible to do any great amount 
of building. Many houses have depreciated and have become so dilapidated that 
they can no longer be used.” 


Discussing the same problem in the House, Mrs. Frances Payne 
Bolton, of Ohio, emphasized the urgency of making some sort of 
provision for the veterans. She continued : 


* * * Representing as I do one of the largest districts in the country, including 
much of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, I know firsthand the real need there is in our 
metropolitan centers for housing to take care of returning veterans and their 
families. As the committee states in its report, “the housing situation for 
veterans is no longer just a problem, it is an acute national emergency.” There- 
fore, I am particularly happy to support 8S. 122, which is a fine move toward 
meeting that emergency. 

For some time I have been very much concerned over the situation and have 
been stressing to those responsible the need for prompt action to provide this 
necessary housing for the veterans. 

The measure we are censidering merely authorizes appropriations for this 
purpose. I trust we will not only provide the authorization but that it will be 
promptly followed by the necessary appropriations. Many of our veterans and 
their families are now being denied the privilege of living normal lives, because 
they have to crowd in with others and have no home of their own. The veteran 
deserves something better than this. The use of barracks and temporary housing 
units can be facilitated by this means, and though inadequate, will at least 
give a semblance of home to the men who up to this time have been unable to 
find a place to live. Of course, this is but temporary relief, looking toward an 
adequate building program.” 


% Tbid., vol. 91, pt. 9, December 11, 1945, p. 11810, 
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Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller of Wisconsin was very much concerned 
over the emergency nature of housing needs, He believed that pas- 
sage of the pending Senate resolution would have been the first real 
act of simple justice to provide housing for veterans. Mr. Biemiller 
concluded his remarks as follows: 

I predict that every Member who goes home during the holidays will find such 
a critical housing situation he will come back ready to take immediate action on 
these measures. 

This country should be ashamed that we have no housing ready for our battle- 
scarred and weary veterans. The least a grateful Nation can do for our boys is 
make certain they have a decent place to take their families and resume a peace- 
ful life.” 

Shortly after the act of December 31, 1945, was approved, in fact, 
only 30 days later, the authorization for 100,000 dwelling units was 
found completely inadequate. There were over 331,000 units almost 
immediately applied for. 

It was readily seen, then, that further authorization was urgently 
needed. Senate bill 1821 was introduced, and soon became the act of 
March 28, 1946. It authorized an additional sum of $250 million for 
temporary housing, making a grand total of $410 million available 
for this purpose. 

Several Members expressed their regret in connection with the need 
for constructing temporary housing facilities. It was realized, how- 
ever, that due to the extreme shortage of any type of housing, too 
great a delay would be occasioned by the construction of more perma- 
nent facilities. 

The act of May 22, 1946 (60 Stat. 207-215) was an important 
measure in the sequence of housing legislation even though many of 


its provisions were either repealed or amended in the following year. 
It established the Office of Housing Expediter, a centralization of 
power intended to make administration of the entire housing program 
as efficient as practicable. 
Other legislation passed in the pest World War ITI period provided 
di 


such benefits as priorities, in building materials in short supply, for 
veterans and the entitlement of veterans to completed housing before 
the general public was given permission to purchase or rent such 
dwelling accommodations. 

During the debate on one of the bills, H. R. 3203, which became 
the act of June 30, 1947, Mr. Almer S. M. Monroney of Oklahoma 
commented : 


Let me give you an illustration. I do not have the complete backlog of the 
country, but to illustrate, in my own home city, Oklahoma City, this restriction 
against unnecessary commercial construction has resulted in a backlog in that 
community of over $60 million worth of deferrable construction. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how we will help the veteran who hopes to 
build a $4,000, $5,000, or $6,000 home or to rent a home of that character by put- 
ting this veteran in competition with gigantic commercial construction projects, 
that type of project, not needed, not necessary, but for which funds are on hand 
and the builders are anxious to build. So we will have the veteran, hoping to 
get this little home, placed in competition with public utilities, in competition 
with department stores, automobile showrooms, summer hotels, and beach 
houses. In fact, in competition with any kind of development that can be con- 
ceived by anyone will be opened up by this bill for immediate construction to 
hamper the veteran who needs a house.” 


® Thid., p. 12294. 
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The provision of housing benefits for the Korean-conflict veterans 
was less serious a problem than Congress faced with respect to the 
World War II veterans. The supply and ee of dwelling 
units had by this date begun to compare favorably with the demand. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the problem related to the 
rent control alternative. Opinion was divided as to the desirability 
of maintaining such Federal or local controls, and as to whether the 
veteran population was actually benefiting by the prolonged regu- 
lations. 

Through the loan-guaranty program, with the Government under- 
writing the guaranty of the first $7,500 maximum loan, the housing 
needs of the Korean conflict veteran were provided for in the same 
manner as for the World War II veteran. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Act of June 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 284-301) 

The provision for unemployment compensation for veterans was a 
new precedent in veterans’ legislation in the United States. 

It was the intent of Congress to prevent chaos among the veteran 
population in view of the anticipated delays in the conversion of pri- 
vate enterprise to peacetime schedules. Unemployment compensation 
was provided in the effort to aid the veterans and their dependents to 
regain some measure of economic stability at the time such security was 
most needed. 

Mr. Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, was one of the many 
stanch supporters of the bill. He justified his stand as follows: 

This bill, taken as a whole, is admittedly more extensive and generous in its 
benefits to returning veterans than any measure previously introduced as to this 
or any other war. In my judgment, it is fully warranted when all the factors are 
taken into account. It is true that the educational program which this bill sanc- 
tions, together with the unemployment compensation provisions and the plan 
for guaranteeing loans to the veterans, will, in the aggregate, cost great sums of 
money. Just how much it will cost in the long run, no one can say with cer- 
tainty. But I am convinced that in dealing with this problem we are fully war- 
ranted in setting up the program notwithstanding the heavy financial load that 
it will impose upon the Treasury in the first instance and, in the final analysis, 
upon the American taxpayers. 

It is my conviction that if the trained and disciplined efficiency and valor of 
the men and women of our Armed Forces can be directed into the proper chan- 
nels in the years that follow the war, we shall have a better country to live in 
than the world has ever seen, but that if we fail in this task of facilitating the 
return of the service men and women to civilian life, the disastrous consequences 
will be beyond calculation.™ 

In his effort to increase the period of payment of unemployment 
compensation from 26 weeks to 52 weeks as provided in the Senate 
version of the bill, Mr. James Assion Wright, of Pennsylvania, recom- 
mended an amendment to the House bill. He sought to enlist the fa- 
vorable support of his colleagues by stating that no one knew what 
conditions would be existing, for example, in the heavy industrial 
district of Pittsburgh, in the automobile manufacturing district of 
Detroit, or in the aircraft plants and the shipyards of the west coast. 
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It would be impossible to determine, at that time, whether the veter- 
ans would succeed in finding employment. He continued: 


* * * The amount is $20 a week. I do not think you are going to find very 
many veterans who are going to loaf in order to get $20 a week. I know you 
will not find very many in my section of the country, and I doubt if you will 
find very many Americans anywhere who are going to loaf for 52 weeks de- 
liberately in order to get $20 a week, when they could make more money 
working in industry. The sum of $20 a week, multiplied by 26 weeks, which 
is the length of time provided in the present bill, equals $520. If the amend- 
ment which I have proposed is adopted, it will be twice that amount and it 
will bear some fair comparison to the provisions for the benefit of the farmers 
and of the lads who wish to go to school.” 


Title V of the act provided, in brief, as finally agreed to by the 
conferees, that those who served a minimum of 90 days, or less if 
discharged because of disability incurred in service in line of duty, 
might receive a weekly payment of $20 for a maximum period of 52 
weeks. The period of unemployment was limited to 2 years after 
discharge or release, or the termination of the war, whichever was 
the later date. Also, no readjustment allowance was payable for 
any week commencing more than 5 years after the termination of 
hostilities. This latter limitation was apparently adopted to cover 
those servicemen who happened to remain in service up to that length 
of time after the end of hostilities. 

Veterans were required, in order to qualify for the readjustment 
allowance, to register with and continue to report to a public employ- 
ment office. They had to be able to work and be avaitahia for suitable 
work. Persons were also disqualified if they voluntarily left suitable 
work without good cause. 

Mr. Errett Power Scrivner, of Kansas, spoke in favor of readjust- 
ment allowances being made for the self-employed veterans who were 
struggling to become established, or reestablished in their particular 
fields of endeavor : 

* * * I would call the attention of the committee to section 902 of the bill 
which refers to the benefits to be received by those men who are self-employed. 
That was a particularly troublesome provision and yet we thought it was quite 
necessary inasmuch as in this period of readjustment there will be a large 
number of these veterans who will come back home possibly to practice law 
or operate their filling station, store, or shop, and in many other operations, 
including that of agriculture, who would not be able to qualify for benefits 


of readjustment as set out for those who were employed by other persons and 
then became unemployed. 


* * » » * * 2 

A short explanation to clarify that a little further is that this simply means 
if a man comes back to his filling station, if he comes back to his farm, if he 
comes back to his shop or his office, and he can show that he is qualified, having 
served 90 days or more and having been honorably discharged, if he can show 
that during that period he has been fully employed by himself in this occupa- 
tion for profit, if he can show that his net income has been less than $100 a 
month, the Veterans’ Administration shall mail him a check for the difference.” 


Section 902 of title V provided that self-employed veterans, in the 
event their net earnings amounted to less than $100 per month in 
the previous calendar month, were entitled to receive a payment which 


represented the difference between $100 and their net earnings for 
such a month. 


% Thid., vol. 90, pt. 4, May 15, 1944, p. 4514. 
&% Ibid., May 18, 1944, p. 4671. 
* Ibid., May 15, 1944, p. 4512. 
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Act of July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 663-691) 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 provided un- 
employment compensation benefits for the veterans of the Korean 
conflict. 

Payments to the veteran were to be made by the local State agencies, 
where established, and the latter in turn were to be reimbursed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Compensation at the rate of $26 per 
week was authorized for a maximum period of 26 weeks. The period 
of unemployment for which compensation was to be paid was to 
commence from 30 to 90 days after discharge depending upon whether 
$100, $200, or $300 mustering-out pay had been received by the veteran. 





CHAPTER IX 
SUMMARY 


Precedents for certain of our contemporary and recent veterans’ 
legislation were established as far back as colonial times. In their 
long and serious struggles with the Indians, the colonies found it 
necessary to provide special inducements in order to recruit sufli- 
ciently large companies of militia. Pensions were promised to those 
who might suffer from injury or disease. Provision was also made, 
at an early date, for the dependents of the men killed in the defense 
of their communities. 

Subsequent refinements in veterans’ benefit legislation resulted in 
uniform graded payments for partial disability, in the provision of 
hospital, medical, and domiciliary care, and, during more recent years, 
in the establishment of such related benefits as insurance, education, 
and employment preferences. 

Among the significant differences between our earlier and more 
recent veterans’ legislation was the extent or severeness of disability 
which entitled the veterans to public assistance. In former years, 
the disability had to be sufficiently grave to render the individual 
incapable of earning a livelihood. Rates of pension were also deter- 
mined for each veteran upon the occasion of his application for assist- 
ance. In modern times, a predetermined scale has been applied for all 
survivors and their dependents. 

Coupled with the gradual increase in the number of veterans eligi- 
ble for pension benefits has been the evolutionary growth in the admin- 
istration of the general programs. Many years were to elapse, and 
countless hours of debate in Congress, before we were to have a cen- 
tralized Veterans’ Administration for the control and direction of 
veterans’ affairs. Early in the 19th century, for example, it was nec- 
essary for veterans to present their evidence in support of their claims 
to a Federal district judge, or to a court of record in the State or 
county of residence. Ifthe judge considered the case to have merit, he 
transmitted the testimony and proceedings to the Secretary of War, 
who had ultimate authority in determining whether the applicant’s 
name was to be included in the pension list. Many reforms were 
subsequently made before the ubiquitous pension agents of a later 
period were entirely supplanted. Although preceded by the Bureau 
of Pensions, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the present Veterans’ Administration was finally established 
in 1930. 

With the insight gained by Congress following each of our coun- 
try’s major wars, the legislators believed, hopefully, that they could 
devise new and improved laws and regulations which would obviate 
many of the difficulties previously experienced. It was primarily 
for this reason that so many Members of Congress debated rigorously, 
and at length, in opposition to the establishment of new precedents in 
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veterans’ benefit legislation. Treasury surpluses, coupled with effec- 
tive organization of veterans’ groups beginning with the Grand Army 
of the Republic following the Civil War, served to liberalize legisla- 
tion with the result that greatly increased expenditures had to be made 
in favor of the veteran population. In more recent years, the evolu- 
tionary development of social legislation was reflected in veterans’ 
legislation following World Wars I and II. 

Great hopes attended the drafting and the passage of the act of 
July 14, 1862. With this general system of pension laws, it was con- 
fidently believed that the needs of the Civil War veterans would have 
been adequately met. For the next 30 years, however, extensive de- 
bates over many controversial measures were to take place in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Similarly for World War I, the War Risk Insurance Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, was carefully planned by a special committee of out- 
standing men. The act was considered “tailor made” for the war, 
intended to anticipate the many and varied problems which would 
arise. Notwithstanding the intensive and social readjustment which 
would follow the greatest of all wars experienced by the Nation, Con- 
gress was still to meet the hurdle of such controversial legislation 
as was embodied in the World War Veterans Act of 1924, the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act of 1924, commonly referred to as 
oe Bonus Act, and the act of 1933 to maintain the credit of the United 

tates. 

During the early years of the Republic, inconsistent provisions 
were made for the widows and orphans of servicemen who died in 
defense of their country. The first national pension law for the bene- 
fit of widows and orphans was adopted in 1780, but only officers’ 
dependents were covered. A general law including both commissioned 
and noncommissioned personnel was not passed until 1836. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of legislation dealing with 
widows’ benefits was that dealing with the date of marriage between 
the deceased veteran and his widow. For most of the laws, the mar- 
riage was required to have taken place prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities, but, as the years passed, following each major war the require- 
ment was gradually liberalized so as to require the marriage to have 
occurred prior to the enactment of the latest law so liberalizing the 
provision. The purpose in so establishing a cutoff date was to avoid 
marriages taking place with the ulterior motive of the bride being 
solely to gain a pension benefit. 

Two primary arguments were generally advanced in support of 
widows’ pensions. The first dealt with the recruitment of men for 
the armed services. It was maintained that men would be more 
willing to serve their country if they were presented with the assur- 
ance that their dependents would be adequately provided for in the 
event of their death. The second argument was in relation to the 
role played by the wife. In maintaining the home and with the re- 
sponsibility of the children, it was asserted that she faced a difficult 
task. Furthermore, she had the constant worry for the well-being 
of her husband. 

The only medical care provided veterans prior to World War I, 
regardless of whether their disease or disability were service incurred, 
was that made available for the inmates of the several branches of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. Along with 
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their domiciliary care, tne men received medical and hospital treat- 
ment for any ailment from which they were suffering with no regard 
to service origin. 

The War Risk Insurance Act, as amended in 1917, read in part: 

In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person shall be 
furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental medical, surgical, 
and hospital service and with such supplies, including artificial limbs, trusses, 
and similar appliances, as the director may determine to be useful and reason- 
ably necessary. * * * 

Although the act of 1917 made provision only for service-incurred 
disease or disability, subsequent legislation and regulations of the 
Veterans’ Administration were made more widely available until 
every honorably discharged veteran became entitled to the service. 
The principal Gasiaetinen imposed by the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals on the medical and hospital care provided non-service-con- 
nected cases were with reference to the availability of hospital beds 
and the inability of the veteran to pay for the care he needed. 

From time to time it was debated in Congress whether or not medical 
and hospital aid should be furnished veterans for non-service-con- 
nected disease or disability. The general arguments in support of 
providing such assistance were based on the Srey of determining 
accurately whether or not a particular disease or disability was, in 


fact, service incurred. Even though a disease manifested itself many 
years after discharge, many Congressmen maintained that a stro 

likelihood of Federal responsibility did exist. It was further argued, 
in a number of instances, that many such veterans could have easily 
established service connection had they chosen to prosecute their 


claims soon after discharge from the service. 

While some Members were ready to acknowledge that there were 
veterans availing themselves of free attention and services when they 
were financially able to care for themselves, such individuals com- 
—_ a negligible percent of the total number involved. It would 

ave been tragic, in the opinion of these farseeing Congressmen, to 
have deprived all veterans of such care and attention when they so 
desperately needed assistance. 

Another significant precedent established for veterans by the War 
Risk Insurance Act, as amended, was the provision for education and 
material rehabilitation. Followi both world wars, there was 
rep mg universal acceptance by Congress of the philosophy under- 
ying the Federal programs for education and material rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran population. Considerable discussion and con- 
troversy had arisen, however, with reference to a number of the 
a features of the educational entitlement. For example, in 

e World War II provisions, there were differing opinions regard- 
ing the number of months of education to be provided, the adminis- 
tration of the program, and the options which were left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual veteran. 

As would have been expected in such an extensive and involved 
program, there was much for Congress to learn by experience with 
this type of legislation. As a consequence, World War II provi- 
sions reflected considerable improvement over World War I regu- 
lations, and the educational provisions following the Korean conflict, 
in turn, manifested the experience gained by Congress subsequent to 
World War IT legislation. 
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Although tremendous expenditures were necessitated by the imple- 
mentation of the educational and vocational rehabilitation programs 
of the Government, it was frequently stressed that, in large measure, 
such an investment was self-liquidating. Statistical figures, compiled 
on the basis of the Census Bureau’s survey of the effect of the GI 
bill on the educational attainment of the World War II veteran, and 
his consequent enhanced financial status, have been interpreted so 
as to prove that the $14 billion investment will be returned to the 
United States Treasury via the internal revenue system. In other 
words, the increased earning capacity of the veteran will have effected 
an equal gain through income-tax collections. 

The availability of insurance protection, with the cost, in part, 
subsidized by the Government, was embodied for the first time in the 
War Risk Insurance Act preceding the termination of World War I. 
Articulate proponents of the measure believed that not only the Gov- 
ernment, but the serviceman and his dependents as well, would have 
much to gain from such legislation. ith the availability of low- 
cost protection, it was firmly believed by many Congressmen that 
the more obvious and conspicuous features of veterans’ legislation 
of previous years would be eliminated. No longer would powerfully 
organized veteran groups have need to insist on such privileges as 
followed the Civil War period. As in the case of the educational 
provisions for veterans, acceptance of the program was universal; 
what controversy arose was occasioned by the various details o 
administration of the-insurance benefits. Improved insurance legis- 
lation following World War II and the Korean conflict again reflected 
the successive experience gained by Congress. 

Beginning about 100 years ago, a up until the World War I 
period, domiciliary care for veterans filled a more urgent need than 
in the period following the 1920’s. The only hospital and medical 
care available for veterans before World War I was that provided as 
incidental to residence in a soldiers’ home. 

During the debate which accompanied consideration of the act of 
March 38, 1851 (9 Stat. 595), which authorized the first national sol- 
diers’ home, it was pointed out that the establishment of veterans’ 
homes would save the Government subsequent expenditures for pen- 
sions. Particularly prevalent at that time were the special pension 
acts enacted for the benefit of individual veterans who had influence 
with one or another Member of Congress. It was believed that such 
measures would also have been obviated. Many more decades were to 
elapse, however, before all these anticipations were to be realized as 
they finally came to pass. 

Two of the characteristic trends with respect to domiciliary care for 
veterans in recent years are to be noted. One is the decrease in the 
overall number of inmates, and the other is the participation by the 
various States in a cooperative endeavor with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Veterans have been accorded some degree of preference in appoint- 
ments to Government or public positions prior even to the establish- 
ment of the Federal Government. The Piruneath Colony, in 1636, 
had granted some measures of preference in community employment. 
The act of March 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 571), finally established a firm, 
legal basis for veterans’ preference in civil service. This act also 
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included general recommendations for private concerns that they like- 
wise grant employment preference to veterans. 

In subsequent years the existence of veterans’ preference has been 
a significant feature of legislation adopted for the veteran population. 
Probably because little or no expenditures were involved on the part 
of the Government, there were no dramatic or impassioned speeches 
made on the floor of Congress in behalf of veterans’ preference in 
employment. For the most part, such measures were adopted in 
routine fashion. 

It is particularly of interest to note the eventual outcome of the 
constantly recurring dire predictions which so many Congressmen and 
Sena. .s had made in connection with laws which were considered 
extre. :ely liberal on the occasion of their adoption. National disaster, 
total bankruptcy, extreme demoralization of the population, and finan- 
cial suicide were among the expressions which attended much of the 
legislation. Although sincerity, no doubt, accompanied these predic- 
tions, it is to be observed that none of them were fully realized. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that in large measure our present 
national debt has been augmented by expenditures made on behalf of 
the veteran population. 

In his beadeat message of 1952, the President did express his view 
that the time has come for us to consider many veterans’ benefits as 
falling within the scope of general social legislation. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that such a large proportion of the general population 
is composed of veterans and their immediate dependents that no longer 
can we afford to set aside special benefits which do not accrue to all 
citizens alike. Despite the opposition of many Members of Congress 


and major national veteran groups, current surveys are underway to 
analyze veteran benefits. The ultimate objective, no doubt, will be 
to level off some of the more liberal provisions enacted particularly 
since the World War II period. 
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